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For All Types of TOOLS 


I For PREHEATING High Speed Steels or for heat 
treating water or oil hardening steels—1300° to 
1750° F 


any alloy steel from 1750° to 2350° F 


Sl 2 For HARDENING High Speed Steels any type or 
in| 


3 QUENCHING unit for High Speed Steels or Alloy 
Steels. 


4 SCALE-FREE HARDENING 
a NO DECARBURIZATION 
yy 75% Less Floor Space for Same Production 
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WRITE FOR BULLETINS 
$100 POT FURNACES $101 HY-SPEED CASE $102 DEFENSE TOOLS 
$103 BRIGHT TEMPER $104 LIQUID CARBURIZING 


MANUFACTURERS OF HOLDEN PRODUCTS IN CANADA 
PEACOCK BROTHERS LTD., P. O. Box 6070, Montreal, Canada 
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Fasiny destroyer dead ahead"’ . . . a torpedo 
plane swoops down level and low... a tin fish 
drops to the sea and streaks straight and true to 
blast another ship to destruction. 


It takes over 5000 parts and 1200 different assem- 
blies to make one of these complicated weapons and 
every one must be accurate to the closest tolerances, 
because the slightest error would mean no hit. 
Heald Bore-Matics have been chosen in many plants 
to help put much of this deadly precision into 
many torpedo parts. 

If you have a boring or grinding problem that 
requires precision and fast production, take a lesson 
from the tin fish . . . by bringing your problem to 
Heald. Our engineers will gladly help you solve 
your problems of precision boring and grinding. 


Precision boring, facing and 

chamfering operations are performed in 

each of the four hubs on Torpedo Bodies on the Heald No. 46B Bore- 

Matics shown above. The Bore-Matic is arranged with a single boring 

head carrying four tools and a horizontal rotary indexing fixture for 

indexing between operations in each hub. The part is located in the fix- 

ture on a vertical stake and from one dowel hole, and is clamped against 
the bottom face by a “‘C”’ washer and nut on top. 


The Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


For More Precision Faster, bring your problems to Heald 








Neatly painted on the dirty-gray shoulder of a 
fighter plane . . . one for each Jap plane destroyed . . . 


these little Jap flags are the favorite decoration of 
our fighting pilots. And they are appearing regularly. 
Four of them for -every plane of ours that is lost, 
according to statistics. 

U. S. pilots are consistently out-thinking, out- 
flying, out-gunning the little yellow men. And our 
planes—the Grummans, the Corsairs, the Cobras, the 
Lightnings, and the Warhawks—every one of them 
seems to have proved itself a better all-round fighting 
plane than the Zero. 

We of Bethlehem are proud to say that we’ve been 
helping, from the first, in the production of power-plants 
for these aircraft. Cylinder sleeves, thrust-bearing 
liners, cams, gears, connecting rods, shafts, counter- 
weights, spacers, housings, brackets, and dozens of other 
forgings for fighter-plane and bomber-plane engines. 
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One place we like to see Jap flags 








Bethlehem is also making steel for the ammunition 
used by our aerial fighters. Special steel of ‘‘music-wire 
quality”’ for machine-gun recoil mechanisms, bullet- 
core wire for millions of rounds of machine-gun am- 
munition, and shell-case steel for 20 mm. and 37 mm. 
aerial cannon. In addition, this company fabricated 
and erected the steel for many of the factories that now 
are turning out swarms of fighter planes. 

In the air, on the ground, and on the sea, Bethlehem 
steel is in the fight. Bethlehem facilities are completely, 
continuously engaged in producing weapons and mate- 
rials for the world-wide fighting fronts—and in meeting 


essential needs of the war-production front at home. 
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EHIND THE SCENES 





More On the Tardy Private 


@ NE Steel Selectors and NE Steel Handbooks are in 
the mail and headed toward four “winners” of the 
tardy soldier problem. We have to put winners in 
quotes because actually no one sent in the correct an- 
swer. D. R. Lopri, Carnegie Illinois sales engineer, 
came edging right up close with an answer of 46% min- 
utes; D. A. Webster of Ft. Wayne overshot it with 47 
minutes; Mrs. E. M. Whelchel, Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory at Birmingham was “shy at 46 (and there is no 
pun intended because unfortunately we don’t even know 
Mrs. Whelchel); and Capt. C. W. Lake Jr., Watervliet 
Arsenal, went all out with some very excellent algebra 
and ended up with 46 minutes 9.24 seconds. 


We'll still continue to pay off on anything between 46 
and 47 up until this issue is published but the correct 
answer (so we still believe) is 46 2/3 on the nose.* 


Subscription Cancellation 


@ Major Alan M. Watson is now somewhere out where 
things are popping and we believe you will be inter- 
ested as we were in this V-mail letter from him asking 
us to cancel his subscription to STEEL: 


Much as I would like to continue my subscrip- 
tion I regret that circumstances compel me to ask 
that it be cancelled. 


I have received a great deal of information from 
your very well written publication and when I was 
following my chosen vocation found it helpful in 
many ways. But my present job gives me little 
time to spend in reading. There are many other 
things to be done over here. 


In regard to scrap you should see what the Ger- 
mans left behind. It would make a mill operator 
back in the states very happy if he had it. Some 
means should be promoted to ship this stuff back 
home. 


Thanks for your past services, and trust we can 
renew them in the near future. 


In There Pitching 


@ The S. S. Wit1aM Moutrnie was built in 1942 by 
the North Carolina Shipbuilding Co. The following as 
told by one of the crew will give you some idea of 
what a merchant ship does with itself these days. 

“On the way to Russia, we were bombed on ten dif- 
ferent occasions. A ship carrying explosives was blown 
up right in our face. The concussion was so great it 
knocked everybody flat on their backs. The Mourne 
was literally blown clear out of: the water. It hit so 
hard coming down that it bounced back again. After 
the second bounce, the bow took a deep dive, leaving 
the stern high in the air, but she settled and righted 
herself and never took on a quart of water. We were 
attacked ten days in succession by hundreds ef torpedo 
planes and when we finally got into Russia we got the 
biggest attack of all, while in the harbor.” 


~- & rae. 
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Recently more was added to the story of the MOULTRIE 
in another production communique to the shipyard: 

“The Mou.trie has distinguished itself again. In a 
running fight that lasted a week, its crew downed eight 
Nazi planes, damaged twelve, chased off a submarine 
and exploded a torpedo with direct hit as the torpedo 
came toward their ship.” 


Bad Influence 


@ This is from “Valdura Views” and you're probably 
going to find yourself in at least one classification, but 
don’t blame us: 


. An Engineer is said to be a man who knows a 
great deal about very little and who goes along know- 
ing more and more about less and less until finally he 
knows practically everything about nothing; whereas, 


A Salesman, on the other hand, is a man who 
knows a very little about a great deal and keeps knowing 
less and less about more and more until he knows prac- 
tically nothing about everything. 


A Purchasing Agent starts out knowing practically 
everything about everything, but ends up knowing noth- 
ing about anything,. due to his association with en- 
gineers and salesmen. 


United Nations’ Flag 


@ The United Nations’ flag, as you may have heard, 
is four vertical red bands separated by three vertical 
white bands, the red ones symbolizing the Four Free- 
doms. . 

That is, the;flag is like that every place except in 
India and Honifuras. In. these two countries the color 
of the four red“bands had to be changed to blue. It 
seems that in India red is the color of bloodshed and 
suffering and in Honduras red and white just happen 
to be the colors of the political party not now in power. 


Food News 


@ “A goofy lunch pulls your punch!” 

That's the slogan on one of Walt Disney's new posters 
for war plants. That tired feeling you get in hot weather 
may be due to the fact that your lunch doesn’t contain 
A snack with a lack, 


something “you should have et”. 
the nutrition experts say. 


*Why, oh why, do we ever get involved in these 
mathematical problems clear over our simple little 2 x 2 
ability. The morning's mail brought in a whole stack of 
very expert solutions from E. M. (National Rubber Ma- 
chinery) McCurry’s three-pager to V. Williams’ (RCA 
Victor) depressing comment of “why not make ‘em 
tough” and his answer of 210/13 hours. We'll pay 
off but maybe the best bet now is to change the sub- 
ject with something like—“How’s your garden doing 
these days?” 
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Wim sd aa) PRESS FIELD 


Quickly Adaptable 
to 101 Needs 


Here’s a rugged knee-type press that’s as 
versatile on the production front as the jeep 


is at the battlefront! 

Specially designed for quick, easy changes 
and adjustments of tools, fixtures, bolsters 
and supports, it gets into action in a hurry 








on any number of different requirements — 
one right after another — with little or no 
time out between jobs. Yet it also delivers 
top efficiency under hard, continuous service 


on routine production-line operations. 


This DLKC2 HydrOlILic Press is available 
in 5, 15, and 25-ton capacities, with an eight- 
inch throat opening and a maximum stroke 
of 30 inches. Stroke and pressure may be 
pre-set by means of simple controls; or the 
operator, guided by the accurate pressure 
gage, can “inch” the tonnage upward at will, 
to meet special or exacting requirements. A 
highly compact, streamlined, fully self-con- 
tained press. Hand or foot control — or 
both — can be supplied. Electric control also 
available. Write today for full details! 


Jae DENISON 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1163 DUBLIN RD., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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WHEN “< 33.2/ STAR 
Wt 


ADDED / 


THE 
CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON 
COMPANY 
was founded 


California was admitted to 
| § 5 O statehood and development 
of the Lake Superior Iron Ore region began. 
Now, as in all the years since that date, the 


resources of The Cleveland-Cliffs lron Company 


are at the command of American industry. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORES 
VESSEL TRANSPORTATION 
»* COAL 


THe CLEVELAND - CLIFFS IRON co. 
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America's anti-aircraft guns are giving our 
planes real competition in the grim job of 
depleting enemy air power. Their range 
and accuracy mows down enemy aircraft, 
of keeps them at such altitudes that their 
bombs fall wide. Their flexibility and 
rapidity in action has proved disastrous 
for dive and torpedo bombers, and 
mounted for rapid mobility, they won their 
spurs in Tunisia and the South Pacific, 
where they proved devastating against 
ground as well as air forces. 


Back of the deadly work of these modern- 
day guns is not only advanced design but 


Let The Enemy War Birds Come! 


staunch construction. The impacts and 
stresses of rapid fire are taken in stride 


by the toughest of forged parts. At Kropp 
Forge, we take pride in the vast quantities 
of rugged forgings we are turning out for 
anti-aircraft guns, planes, ships, tanks, mili- 
tary vehicles and essential war machinery. 


The inquiries of armament builders for 
forgings of all types are solicited. 


Kropp Forge Company 
Makers of Drop, Upset and Hammer Forgings for Ships, Guns, 
Planes, Tanks, Ordnance and Machine Tools 


“World's Largest Job Forging Shop” 
5301 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 


Engineering Representatives in Principal Cities 





Proudly we * the Army ond 
Novy “E" flag and stars, 
eworded and re-awarded for 


excellence and ficiency in 
the production of car materiel. 
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Tomorrow is cast in the furnace of today —and not all the wisdom of the sages can make 
a good product from a poor pattern, nor sound material from an unsound melt. 


* * * 


In all its years, Union has projected into its castings the soundness of its metallurgical knowl- 
edge, the “know-how” of its pattern-making, understanding of the stresses of use. Union’s 
men of science have always had Tomorrow in mind. 

* * * 
The men of Union had Tomorrow in mind when they pioneered that new, tough steel called 
“Univan” .. . the Web-Spoke driving wheel center for locomotives . . . the amazing new-day 
method of combining cast and fabricated parts known as ‘‘Fabricasting.”’ 

* * * 
Even today, all-out for Victory, these men have the pattern of Tomorrow very much in mind. 
Though they may not be able to supply you promptly with goods until “unconditional sur- 
render,”’ they can and will think and plan with you—for your better products and greater profits. 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS “rirrscuscn, rennsvivania 


Driving wheel centers, locomotive frames, pump casings, vault doors and frames, annealing boxes, spindles, coupling 
boxes, open hearth charging boxes, gear blanks—and other steel and alloy castings for steel mills and general industry. 
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Aw NINE electric motor enemies are present and ac- wide demand that Spanish and Portuguese editions are 
counted for in Allis-Chalmers’ new “Guide to now printing! 

Wartime Care of Electric Motors.” Streamlined instruc- You'll find this valuable new handbook ideal both for 
tions and story-telling pictures describe what they are, training new men and “brushing up” old hands. It con- 
where they're found, how to fight them. tains no advertising. Write today for your free copy of this 


Designed for wartime U. S. industry, “Guide to War- tremendously successful handbook to ALLIs-CHALMERS 
time Care of Electric Motors” has aroused such world- Mrc. Co., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. A 1625 
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Proudly we present 
this lineups of . 

HIGH-PRODUCTION 

METAL FORMING MACHINERY!* 


*% To the fabricator wanting the machines that 
embody the largest number of the latest in improve- 
ments in this type of equipment, we say, “You will 
do well to choose a ‘Yoder’.”’ 

When we tell you that, “You get the improve- 
ments first from Yoder,’’ we point with pride to our 
record of thirty years and more of pioneering effort. 

The war emergency has placed tremendous 
emphasis upon high-production machinery. Yoder 
Equipment gives you an ‘‘up-to-dateness’’ that helps 
you to face today’s and tomorrow’s problems with 
complete confidence. 


wt ENGINEERING My, MACHINERY 
YODER = 

anu i 
—' 











This “Yoder High-Production Metal Forming 
Machinery” BULLETIN is not meant to answer all of 
your questions—just to give to you a general idea 
of the things we have been designing and manu- 
facturing. When it is roll-forming, cutting-off, edge 
conditioning, uncoiling, slitting, coiling, bending, 
leveling, and tube making, send us your sketches 
and a few details. We'll respond with a ‘‘proposal”’ 
including prices and recommendations. However, 
if your interest has not progressed to that stage, 
just send for the BULLETIN and we'll be glad to 
mail. it to you immediately. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ° 
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COURTESY WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS INC 


SIOK O/7 N-A-X high tensile steel 


Maa | Battle-proved on a score of fighting fronts, 


Geeeeer the Willys-built Jeep has earned a world- 


wide reputation for ruggedness, for built-in 
stamina, and for ability to take punish- 
ment under all sorts of conditions as to both temperature 


and terrain. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE Steel is used in the construc- 
tion-of the Willys-built Jeep, and the unusual qualities 
of this steel find expression in the field performance of 
this most versatile of all combat vehicles. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is used in countless other 
types of fighting equipment, too, wherever strength, 
ruggedness, and high resistance to impact and fatigue 
are required. And on every battle front, in every theater 
of war, N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is daily demonstrating 
its excellent qualities. 
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Write today for your copy of a new booklet describing 
fully the properties and characteristics of N-A-X HIGH 
TENSILE and the N-A-X 9100 Series Alloy Steel. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


‘ 


fe 


Division of 
NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices * Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Hauser-Stander “know-how” 
plus Monel 


BUILDS PICKLING TANKS 
THAT HELP WIN 








THESE THREE TIE-RODS were used 
jor a full year in a large steel sheet 
mill, The two on the right, shown in 
cross-section above, are not Monel; 
though unchanged in diameter, their 
metal structure has been changed and 
weakened by corrosion. The Monel rod 
at the left is uniform and unchanged. 


Less time spent in repair or replace- 
ment of pickling equipment means 
more time spent working for victory. 


That’s why pickling tanks which 
give long, trouble-free service . . . like 
the one above built by Hauser-Stander 
Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio... are so im- 


portant today. 


Hauser-Stander builds first-class 
equipment because this well-known 
firm has the proper “know-how”... the 
combination of skill and experience 
that gets the right answer for tough 
problems. And partof that“know-how” 
includes selecting the right materials. 


For example, Hauser-Stander tanks 


are equipped with tie-rods, washers 


and nuts of Monel. 


Uniquely fitted for use in pickling 
equipment, Monel is tough, strong, and 
highly resistant to corrosion. In addi- 
tion to fittings for tanks, Monel is also 
ideally suited for crates, baskets and 


other pickling equipment. 


When pickling tanks have given 
their full years of service, the Monel 
tie-rods usually may be put to further 
use as separator pins and other han- 
dling equipment, thus keeping every 
ounce of this vital metal at work. The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Sheet... Strip...PRod... Tubing... Wire...Castings 
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Into a single engine of the planes they fly, go 


# 


ands of individual manufacturing opera- 
...to accuracies measured in thousandths, 
vsandths or even millionths of an_ inch. 


er of a single turret gun is the sum of a 
engineering sciences and a hundred skills. 


reath of life itself, to these gods of the 
air, is the product of many machines. 


all the complex, intricate and wonderful 

e by the aviation industry, none is more 

to production than the precision 
machine. 


\} 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


= 


- 
~ 
“ 


VERMONT, U. S.A. 
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Metallizing builds up worn inserts— 
38,/00* of aluminum kept in service 


Nine hundred of these 43-pound aluminum 
housings were salvaged in a year’s time by 
building up their worn, iron inserts by metalliz- 
ing. The large amount of precision machining 
that would be required:for finishing new cast- 
ings was avoided. The old bearings were re-used, 
and the reworked assemblies gave more service 
than originally. 

Thus the war effort is being aided by con- 
servation of materials and labor, and the con- 
tinuation in service of hard-to-get equipment. 

The iron insert in this housing is subjected to 
severe thrust from the gears, so it must be 
anchored solidly. This is taken care of by casting 


it integrally with the aluminum housing. Build- 
ing up a worn insert by metallizing does not dis- 
turb this security, nor does the work reduce the 
high strength of the aluminum. The added metal 
is bored out and the original bearing put back 
in place, ready for additional months of service. 

Perhaps there’s a cue here on means of main- 
taining your hard-working aluminum alloy 
equipment. Had the aluminum part of this 
assembly been worn, it, too, could have been 
salvaged by metallizing with aluminum. Alcoa 
engineers will gladly advise you on methods of 
doing this. ALuminumM Company OF AMERICA, 
2112 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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STOPS ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 






























































b dae - can’t maintain all-out production when you are all out of 

even one part! Quantities “too little or too late” .. . or off 
standard quality that forces rejections of parts... can seriously 
penalize the war effort! ...If one or more difficult parts are 
hazards to peak production in your plant now, or are “head- 
aches” in your plans for future post-war products . . . 


Contact KAYDON 


Here is an organization with a staff of engineers who have had 
decades of experience in metallurgy, precision metal-working 
methods, and plastics. Their experience is fortified by progres- 
sive research, modern laboratory, tool room and quantity produc- 
tion facilities — all of which permit Kaydon to tool up for mass 
production of difficult high-precision parts, on a speed schedule 
considered unnecessary before global war problems confronted 
industry. ... Kaydon has facilities available now for some ad- 
ditional war production and post-war product development. 





For excellence in production 


THE KAYDUN ENGINEERING CORP. 


I REET KEGON, MICH. 
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Better work at lower costs — is the universal 
report from shops using Center Scope, the op- 
tical locating tool. Job time estimates are being 
reduced, because Center Scope makes locating 
time shorter and gets more work out of each ma- 
chine tool, from bench drill to lathe or jig borer. 


Center Scope can be used without technical 
knowledge or training, and produces accuracy 
of plus or minus .0001” or better the first time 
an operator uses it. 


Used on any machine tool, it is a precision in- 
strument, not affected by wear, temperature, or 
mechanical pressure. 

Center Scope has many major functions applied 
to general machine shop work and to special 
and individual jobs. 

Prices are attractive, too. Variable Center Scope, 
only $97 f.o.b. Los Angeles; Edge Block, $23 
additional. Other models slightly higher. For 
full information, write for Bulletin No. CS301. 


You've done your bit. Now do your best. 


Buy a War Bond — TODAY 


Rotary Head oe : . & Trecker * Milwaukee 
a ’ Tees, tod Face Mill Grinder 


Milling Machine oral ’ Ss 3 « : 
A me. a ORS 3 ’ . 
> y bi > 
es fans . ; Milwaukee 


Autometric 


Jig Borers ; : Cc o RP °o R A T I o N a. 
. ae Milwaukee, Wisconsin Milwaukee 
Center Scope me Subsidia of Kearney & Trecker Corporation Speedmill 
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Helping Industry maintain 
continuous wartime 
production 


OVER 11,000 PM MANUALS 


Though introduced only recently, Anaconda’s Pre- 
ventive Maintenance Plan is already helping many 
plants maintain continuous production by keeping 
their electrical systems operating efficiently—de- 
spite shortages in essential wiring equipment. 
To date, over 11,000 Plan Manuals have been 
sent to industrial concerns alone. Plant manage- 
ment is using them to protect the electric wire and 
cable on hand ... to see that these vital copper 
products are being properly used ... to detect 
hidden electrical weaknesses that can be corrected. 


“Tomorrow may be too late... do it today!” 


anaconon's PREVENTIVE 
te VAINTENANCE pun 
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1] WHAT THE PLAN {IS 


The PM plan isa simple but comprehensive way to 
safeguard war production by preventing electrical 
breakdowns in your plant before they can develop. 


2 HOW IT WORKS 

The plan provides a practical means of making a 
periodic, systematic analysis of circuits and equip- 
ment. Uncovers potential weaknesses . . . suggests 
ways to correct them . .. prevents overloading of 
lines. Your own maintenance staff or electrical con- 
tractor can readily put the plan into operation. 

Data thus gathered aids local W.P.B. Branches 
in reaching decisions on your requests for ma- 
terials to prevent accidents. 


3 HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM plan helps uncover weak spots in your 
electrical system before trouble develops. Provides 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as foresee— 
would-be work stoppages. Helps maintain con- 
tinuous wartime production. 


If you aren’t already utilizing the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan, mail the coupon 
for full details. 432344 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 


Plan for safeguarding wartime production. 
Individual 
Company 


Address 








Please send copy of the Anaconda Preventive Maintenance 


They’re the 
NUTS 


for tough 
fastening 
jobs 


There are more Elastic Stop Nuts in 
America’s planes, tanks, guns, naval vessels 
and production equipment than all other 
lock nuts combined. 


All because these nuts stay put. 


The reason is the red elastic locking ring in 
the top. This grips the bolt and holds the 
threads in pressure contact. And chance of 
wobbling and axial play is eliminated. 


Looking ahead, we see better products and 
manufacturing equipment — we see time 
and money saved in maintenance and re- 
placements — all because of these nuts that 
have proved they hold fast even under 
grueling vibration — that are easy to put on 
and take off yet lock automatically any- 
where on the bolt. 


Our engineers, experienced in solving fas- 
tening problems both in peace and war, are 
ready to share their knowledge with you. 
They will gladly work with you and recom- 
mend the correct Elastic Stop Nut to meet 
your need. 








ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


Exastic Stop Nut CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Fs 7 ADVANCE SPEED 650 in. per min. 
_. PRESSING SPEED 10.5 in. per min. 





i RETURN SPEED 650 in. per min. 
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HEIGHT OVERALL=<19 feet. 
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¥%& This war is being fought in high gear. On every front, EVERY Grape 
hard-hitting mechanized equipment from tanks to trucks. carries the WARTIME REO 
fight to our enemies. 


OF ZING Fo 
UIREMENTs 


Here too, zinc is vital. At least two slabs are required for every PRI ME 
General Grant or General Lee tank, one to four slabs for every WESTER N 
armored car, at least a slab for every infantry carrier truck, every 

transport truck, every ambulance and every ten jeeps. SELE CT 


To meet this demand we have greatly expanded our facilities . . . B * 

devoted every effort to supply the zinc so vital to war. Tomorrow the RASS SPEC 1A 
industries of peace will benefit . . . for we will be able to supply a L 
more complete line of zinc metal than ever before. 


* 
HW * 
'GH GRape 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY SPECIAL 
AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO HIGH GRADE 


UMBUS. O b NEW YORK 
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DESCRIPTION OF PARTS: A—One Piece Torque Tube. B—Torque Tube. C—Rear Axle Housing. 
D—Frame Rear Cross Tube. E—Spare Wheel Carrier Arm. F—Brake Cross Shaft. 


We are serving transportation manufacturers in war, as in 
peace, with quantity produced welded-steel tubular parts 
made by the hot and cold process . . . upsetting, forming, 
swaging, forging, welding, heat treating and machining. 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 5959 LINSDALE AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TALON, INC. 


Steel Tube Division 


Successor to 
ELECTROWELD STEEL CORPORATION 
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TALON STEEL TUBE DIVISION manufactures 
pressure and mechanical tubing on most 
modern and up-to-date equipment. These ex- 
cellent production facilities, plus scrupulous 
care by skilled workmen during each opera- 
tion, give you assurance that every length of 
tubing is uniform and has these impor- 
tant high qualities: uniform diameter, 


uniform wall thickness, uniformity of 


structure in the weld area, plus te 


TALON > 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION 


square and uniform cuts which permit savings 
of real importance. 

Talon’s Steel Tube Division has a substan- 
tial capacity devoted entirely to the war effort 
--. another mill, now under construction, will 
increase even further Talon’s production of 

steel tubes. When victory be ours, we believe 
that this excellent product will prove 
advantageous in your peacetime pro- 


duction operations. 


INC. 


OIL CITY, PENNA. 





LIKE MAGIC. 
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VERNIGHT ... 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works Becomes World’s 
Largest Manufacturer of Marine Engines 


A year and a half ago Joshua Hendy’s was 
an obsolete plant nestling peacefully be- 
neath California’s sunshine at Sunnyvale. 
With the war came a tremendous demand 
for ships . . . and more ships . . . American 
ingenuity was again brought to life at 


Joshua Hendy’s Iron Works. 


This plant received an initial order for ten 
2,500 h.p. vertical triple expansion steam 
engines for Liberty ships. From here on 
Joshua Hendy’s production record is full of 
magic—today upwards of 6,000 employees 
are working on steam and marine turbines— 


and just a few months ago the 300th engine 


for the fast growing fleet of Liberty ships 


was delivered. 


Such performance exemplified American 
determination and progress . . . which in 
time will defeat the Axis powers, insuring 
for us the continued blessings of a great 


American democracy. 


In hundreds of America’s industrial plants, 
Plymouth Locomotives are keeping loads 
moving efficiently and economically. There 
is a range of sizes to meet your demands, 
24 to 70 tons. If you have a haulage prob- 


lem, write for details. 


PLYMOUTH EMPLOYEES ARE “TEN PER CENTERS” 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


Division of THE FATE: ROOT-HEATH COMPANY 




















Meehanite Foundries 


Allentown, Pa. 
Traylor Engineering Company 
Reduaiia: Conn. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
a Mass. 
The Henry Perkins Co. 


. 

Brooklyn, New York 

E. W. Bliss Company 
. 

Buffale, N. Y. 
Pohlman Foundry Co., Inc. 
. 

Charleston, W. Va. 
Kanawha Manufacturing Co. 
. 

Chottancoga, Tenn. 
Ross-Meehan Foundries 
Chieeni We 
Greenlee Foundry Company 
. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati Grinders Incorporated 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

Clevelend, Ohie 
Fulton Foundry & Machine Co. 

. 

Denver, Cole. 

The Stearns-Roger Mig. Co. 

7 

Detroit, Mick. 

Atlas Foundry Co. 

7 

Flint, Mich. 

General Foundry & Mig. Company 

. 


Hamilton, Ohie 


The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 


. 
Hamilton, Onterio, Cenade 
Otis-F. El tor Company 


— 
Irvington, N. J. 


Barnett Foundry & Machine Co. 
. 





Jeannette, Pa. 
Elliott Company 


” 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 


Marshall Stove Company 


. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kinney Iron Works 
. 
Milweukee, Wis. 
Koehring Company 
+ 
Mt. Vernon, O., Grove City, Pa. 
Cooper- Bessemer Corporation 
. 

New Rochelle, N. Y 
Meehanite Metal Corporation 
. 

New York, N. Y. 
The American Brake Shoe Co. 
. 


Ockland, Calif 
Vulcan Foundry Company 
. 


Orillia, Coneda 
E. Long, Ltd. 
* 


Philadelphia, Po. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., 
(R. D. Wood Company, Selling Agents) 
. 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
. 
Pittsburgh, Po 
Rosedale Foundry & Machine Co. 
. 


Portland, Oregon 
Crawford & Doherty Foundry Co. 
. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
. 


St. Levis, Mo. 
Banner Iron Works 
. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Valley Iron Works 
. 


Seattle, Washington 
Washington Iron Works 
. 


lenden, Eng. 
The International Meehanite 
Metal Co., Ltd. 
. 


Woterloo, N. 5. W. 


Australian Meehanite. Metal Co., Ltd. 


- 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Meehanite Metal Co. (S.A.) (Pty.) Ltd. 
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This gives a hard surface to resist the 
pitting action of sand, dust, etc. To 
prevent distortion during quenching 
the blades must be held firmly under 
pressure in dies, through which cooling 
water flows in cored passages. 


For the quenching dies shown above, 
Meehanite was used because its smooth, 














QUENCHING DIES 
speed propeller production 


A critical operation in the manufacture 
of hollow steel propeller blades for air- 
planes by the American Propeller Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio, is quenching 
the blades gm the heat treatment. 


uniform, dense surface is an important 
advantage. In addition, the fact that 
Meehanite can be cast accurately to size 
and shape reduces the finishin opera- 
tions required in making the dies and 
assures correctly proportioned cored 
openings. 

This application indicates how the 
special qualities of Meehanite are 
utilized in various industrial manufac- 
turing processes. Perhaps Meehanite 
could solve a problem for you. Write 
for full information on the various types. 


MEEHANITE RESEARCH INSTITUTE - New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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SHORTER TIME 
FROM 
HEAT to HEAT 








SWINDELL- DRESSLER Conporation 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


i Hosa machine Uhat helps Vo relieve 


ANPOWER SHORTA 


« 
= 


oa 
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Concentrate highly skilled operators on complicated 
machines to handle only such jobs as demand top 
skill. Divert a wide variety of simpler operations to 
the Oster No. 601 “RAPIDUCTION” Turret Lathe 
which does the work equally well but with less ex- 
perienced operators. 


That formula, simple as it sounds, has proved to 
be an effective solution to the growing problem of 
“MAN POWER SHORTAGE” of highly skilled 
workers who can’t be “duplicated” with novices 
crammed with a few weeks training. 


1893-1943 
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SIMPLIFIED DESIGN of this modern, motor 
driven lathe eliminates many costly features 
mot required for a wide variety of turret 


lathe work. 





* * * * * ” * 


_ Now Equipped with Automatic Indexing Turret 


But the same “novices” CAN be brought quickly to 
high standards of efficiency with the Oster No. 601 
“RAPIDUCTION?” Lathe. This modern, motor driven 
machine with its six-position turret now controlled 
by automatic indexing is doing multiple-shift work 
in scores of war production plants. 


We're celebrating our 50th Anniversary by helping 
war production plants minimize the problem 
of MANPOWER SHORTAGE. 

The form below is a convenient way of inviting us 
to “celebrate” in YOUR plant. 


THE OSTER MFG. CO., 2037 E Gist ST., CLEVELAND, O#10, U.S. A. 


* O.K. Oster. We're interested in the No. 601 machine. { ) Send 
Catalog No. 601. { ) Ask your nearest distributor to see us at 
once. (Check either or both of above requests.) 
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OU may be coiling movie films, 

or drawing heavy steel strip. 
To insure uniform quality or gage 
and to prevent breaks and shut- 
downs, constant tension must be 
maintained throughout each run. 
In many such operations, tension 
control is a job for ‘“‘the short cir- 
cuit in harness’’ the amplidyne. 


The amplidyne can hold tension 
constant throughout acceleration, 
running, and deceleration, or in 
coiling where motor speeds must 
vary -with the change in coil 
diameter. It can automatically 
synchronize the speed of the coil 
with the speed of the material 
moving toward it. It can limit 
speed td a safé maximum and it 
permits tension to be easily ad- 


justed to meet different conditions 4 


from run to run. 


GENERAL 


In designing the amplidyne, G-E 
engineers ingeniously incorporated 
a short circuit, together with load- 
current compensation, making an 
instantly responsive amplifier which 
gives minute electric signals the 
strength to direct the heaviest 
machines. Eliminating vibrating 
contacts and other control devices, 
the amplidyne simplifies circuits, 
and also maintenance. It is as re- 
liable, long-lived, and easy to 
handle as a conventional m-g set. 


Our booklet, “The Short Circuit 
That Moves Mountains,” tells 
how the amplidyne operates, and 
shows how it can be used to con- 
trol speed, torque, position, and 
other functions in a wide variety 
of applications. Ask our local 
office for Bulletin GEA-4053. Gen- 
eral Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


AMPLIDYNES 
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MESTA FORGINGS 








14 Foot Reduction Gear Ring Used In 
Ship Propulsion, Forged In One Piece By Mesta 





The Army-Navy “E" Flag INVEST TODAY IN BONDS FOR VICTORY 


with three stars, flies 
over the Mesta plant. 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY ... . PITTSBURGH, PA. 





PRODUCTION wn: LESSENED 


WHEN YOU BUY TUBING 


PRODUCTION-LINE TRAGEDY AVERTED 


New to the game, the manutacturer of an aircraft 
part ordered tubing of a certain size from The 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. Fortunately, but not 
by chance, B&W engineers insisted on seeing draw- 
ings of the finished part— proved that greater wall 
thickness was necessary—averted waste of time 
and tubing. 





. HEADACHE CURED 


A manufacturer of tank parts, seeking savings of 
time and steel, switched from solid stock to cold 
drawn tubing and ran into trouble. B&W engineers 
showed how cheaper, easier-to-get hot finished 
tubing of a larger size would eliminate the trouble, 
enable far quicker tube deliveries and result in no 
greater overall cost. 





DELIVERY SPEEDED 4 


A one-time manufacturer of automobiles, 
faced with a new war-product manufactur- 
ing job, was advised to call in B&W. A 
meeting was held; designs were studied. 
B&W engineers recommended tube specifi- 
cations and proved those specifications 
were right. 48 hours after that meeting, the 
material was in process. 


When turning to a new job that requires tubing, remember 
that B&W engineers, imaginative yet practical, have 
helped many others solve new a a perhaps start- 
lingly similar to your own. Mere issuance of tube specifi- 
cations may not get you the best tubing for your job. 





Instead, tell all you can about your tube use—require- 
ments of the finished part—sequence of machining oper- 
ations—how the tubing is to be chucked—heat treatment 
required—tube forming operations—etc. Thus, you'll get 
the B&W best. 


TA-1235 


BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBES 


2" .9 i \ q x 
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DESPATCH 
FURNACES FOR 
ALL FERROUS 
HEAT-TREATING 
JOBS 


¥ 


ACCURATE 
) " a 
275° to a3 UNIFORM 


1250" F. co 


ee kat he NO HEAT TREATING JOB IS TOO TOUGH for a 

IN 24) di ete Despatch furnace, whatever the processing require- 
ments. This true of all types, from the largest conveyors down 
to the smallest of pot models. And as thousands of documented 
field tests have proved, load after load may be processed in 
any Despatch furnace with dependable and identical results 
every time. 

Numerous Standard Models Available 


Despatch furnaces are available in many types so you can 
have just the model which fits most effectively into your 
plant layout ... makes best use of labor, space and fuel... 
and which will do al/ the heat-treating jobs you require today, 
yet provide ample flexibility and capacity for the bigger jobs 
of tomorrow. 

Special Models, expertly engineered to meet unusual require- 
ments, are also readily available. Our engineering staff will be 
glad to advise you. 

PROMPT DELIVERIES ASSURED 





CAR-BOTTOM TYPE Despatch 
stress relief furnace, 13'4'x13}4'x 
614’ inside. Gas fired and convec- 
tion-heated. Automatic program 
control governs pre-heating, soak- 
ing and cooling cycles. Recom- 
mended for weldments castings 
and similar materials. 


BOX TYPE (CF) Despatch furnace using the 

effective 100% convection heating system. 

For tools, Ng and a castings. 

Range to 1250° F. Improves quality, assur- 

POT TYPE (DT) ch furnaces as used for heat- ing correct Rockwell or Brinell every time. 
shell-cases. a a bearings, castings, Ideal for production or laboratory use. 

Elec Standard sizes from 13°x13"x13" to 36'x48"x 

; Standard basket 96". 


DESPATCH — 


OVEN COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Getting the Range on ANOTHER KIND of Trouble! 


work-day is 24 hours every day. Their in-built precision 


A slight chatter in a machine tool in a Michigan factory 
may cause a machine gun to jam in Africa. An important 
piece of equipment forced out of action in Delaware may 
mean that a Marine in New Guinea runs out of ammuni- 
tion. Discouraging the relentless attack of trouble is a 
matter of most serious concern throughout our great war 
industry, right now. 

This need to eliminate troubles, slow-downs and break- 
downs in these hard working machines is magnifying the 
importance of Ball Bearings! Friction-free Fafnir Ball 
Bearings were made to discourage these casualties. Their 
rugged stamina and Balanced Design .. . larger balls and 


deeper races... keep them on the job on machines whose 


32 


defeats chatter and deflections on machines that must 
hold tolerances on the button ... month after month. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


—_— 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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“Krell: 
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Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T-Tongs 














HAT will be the Great Day when the vic- 
torious boys—and the girls—come back 
to the wide open arms of America. 


A Great Day that isn’t so far away. 


They probably haven’t realized it but Indus- 
try has found the time somehow, apart from 
its tremendous war effort, to plan and develop 
new things that will enhance and improve our 
future living. 


New developments in metals and alloys, fuels, 
plastics, chemicals, rubber, foods, synthetics, 
textiles—and electronics which will be re- 
flected in the coming higher standards of 
peace-time living. 

Right now in thousands of laboratories—in 
pilot plants—on the drawing boards—in the 
conference rooms—Industry is experimenting, 
planning, discussing. 

And in many of these almost revolutionary 
processes that are already under way or 


When Johnny, Mike, Pete and Mary 


come marching home! 





are being planned, super refractories by 
Carborundum are considered as vitally im- 
portant factors. 

If you, too, are working on or considering a 
new process involving the use of refractories, 
there is undoubtedly one or more Carborundum 
Brand Super Refractories that will improve 
the efficiency of your operation. 

It may be that your conditions call for a re- 
fractory having high refractoriness or high 
heat conductivity. 

Perhaps resistance to spalling or softening or 
great strength at elevated temperatures is 
most important. 

Whatever the essential quality, characteristic 
or application may be, we are confident that 
super refractories by Carborundum and our 
research and engineering will prove invaluable. 


We would welcome the opportunity of con- 
sulting with you. 


CARBORUNDUM 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Refractory Division, THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Perth Amboy, N. J. 












MANUFACTURERS OF GRINDING WHEELS, COATED ABRASIVES, SUPER REFRACTORIES, HEATING ELEMENTS 








Distriet Sales Branches: Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh. Distributors: McConnell Sales and Engineering Corporation, Birmingham, Ala.; 





Christy Firebrick Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Harrison & Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; Pacific Abrasive Supply Company, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Calif.; Denver 
Fire Clay Company, E] Paso, Texas; Smith-Sharpe Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of and indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company) 


















Tomorrow's Sheet Problems 
are being solved today 7 


@ Out of today’s emergency are com- 
ing countless improvements in the 
manufacture of Republic flat-rolled 
steel goods to increase the salability 
and reduce the cost of your peace- 
time products tomorrow. 


To meet the urgent demand for huge 
tonnages of better-than-ever flat-rolled 
steel for wartime requirements, 
Republic has developed new methods 
and improved manufacturing practices. 


And the relentless research for which 
Republic has become noted continues. 
The lights that burn at night in Repub- 
lic laboratories are blazing the way 
to better steels for you to work with 
tomorrow. 


Your number one job today, like ours, 
is to speed the winning of the war. 
But men can work, do their tasks well 


and still think of the future. When 
that thinking involves the appli- 
cation or fabrication of flat-rolled 
steel products, include Republic 
in it. For here you will find a 
COMPLETE line plus the experi- 
ence and knowledge that may mean 
added profits for you when you 
return to peacetime production. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger — ey | Division © Culvert Division 
Niles 1 Products Division « Stee! and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Stee! Division « Truscon Steel Company 
Export. ;Chrysier 


Building, New York, N.Y 





Note these trade names 
for tomorrow’s use 


TONCAN IRON 
{resists rust and corrosion} 
ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 
{resists corrosion and heat— 
lustrous and sanitary} 


ELECTRO PAINTLOK 
{takes paint readily—bolds it} 
TONCAN ENAMELING IRON 
{easy to fabricate and enamel} 
TAYLOR ROOFING TERNES 
{long service proved by 
133 years’ use} 
REPUBLIC SILICON STEEL 
{high-performance electrical steel} 

EX-L-ITE TIN PLATE 
{uniform bigh quality} 
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An Eastern plating company had a contract for anodiz- 
ing aluminum parts. The contract would be completed 
in about 9 months. The job would require a power sup- 
ply of 500 amperes, 40 volts. 
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When, if ever, there would be another job requiring 
40-volt equipment was uncertain. Most likely the next 
job would be low-voltage plating requiring 6 volts. The 
problem was: What equipment would serve both these 
alution widely different requirements. 
<fhe Here's how the needed flexibility was obtained: Seven standard 500 ampere, 6-volt 

G-E Copper Oxide Rectifiers were purchased. By a series connection and regulator con- 
trol, this equipment was adapted to operate over a range from 1 to 40 volts at 500 am- 
peres. When the contract was completed, the same equipment was relocated at two dif- 


ferent points in such a way that 4 units were used for a plating job requiring 12 vollfs, 
1000 amperes, while the other 3 units were set up on a job requiring 6 volts, 1500 amperes. 


This illustrates only one of the many electroplating power supply problems that can 
be solved through flexible G-E Copper Oxide Rectifiers. Whatever your problem, Gen- 
eral Electric Metallic Rectifier Engineers will be glad to consult with you. For addi- nisl 
tional information, write to Section A732-90 Appliance and Merchandise Dept., General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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™~ . 4 } The new K type Novy blimp is able 
\ to fly at 80 miles per hour or to hover 
motionless over a lurking submarine. 

These airships have proved an efficient 

answer in protecting coastwise ship- 


ping against the undersea menoce. 


xe Guardian Cngel or THE CONVOY 


Swinging majestically over the convoy, the blimps are proving an effective answer to the 
submarine menace. Sinkings have been practically eliminated in convoys so guarded. 

Able to scan the ocean for miles, able to see below the waves, able to hover over 
the slowest tanker, or to fly at many times the speed of the fastest wolf pack, these guardian 
angels of the fleet owe much of their effectiveness to the engines that power them. 

And in these Pratt and Whitney engines, as in every part of the ship, weight is a vital 
factor. To produce gears of the necessary lightness—of the extreme precision that this light- 
ness, coupled with tremendous horsepower, demands—meant a new conception in gear 
irelslUhicla ic Keleloh ME lil-t1-Mel-loleMele-Mel-llile Ml olgelellla-1- Mel Muele)(-M-lee MUmelulerdile Mel elit 

The new manufacturing techniques, new production know-hows that make these light- 
wT -tle at mmalie lind sla-vettielaMel tela molettiiel(- Medi Mul-telMel-ti-lml olla lelsulelia mellem ls-rell-ime)s\-leeliiile 
efficiency when they are applied to peacetime machines. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION «+ 5225 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 








(Casons Why 


Why consider it? X-ray provides the only means 
of non-destructive and foolproof internal inspection 
of parts and assemblies to control and improve quality. 

War products demand it today; keen postwar com- 
petition between products and processes will demand 
it tomorrow. 


Is it complicated? Contrary to popular concep- 
tion—no! Simplified controls, developed by West- 
inghouse, facilitate both training and operation. 


SAVES MACHINE AND 
MAN HOURS 


REASON ONE 





eEliminates machining and 
assembly of faulty parts. 


eDetermines exact location 
and extent of faults in 
products or assemblies. 


CONSERVES CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 


eEliminates rejects. Weeds 
out bad units. 


REASON TWO 





Replaces “destructive” tests. 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


eEasily quick-checks hidden 
assemblies. 





ePermits use of high speed 
manufacturing processes... 
welding, die casting. 


In fact, X-ray greatly simplifies many production, 
design, inspection, analysis jobs. 


Is it costly? Like any other modern production 
tool, industrial X-ray justifies its purchase price by 
reducing production costs and waste . . . insuring 
uniform quality and satisfied customers. 


Consider these five “down-to-earth’”’ reasons why 
you should consider X-ray as a necessary war pro- 
duction tool in your plant. 


CONTROLS QUALITY 


ePerfects techniques quickly 
for quantity production. 


REASON FOUR 





eKeeps quality consistent by 
pictorial comparison or check 
of all completed units. 


HELPS TRAIN WORKERS 
eArouses worker interest by 
giving him exact picture of 
work he is doing. 


REASON FIVE 





eProvides accurate test of 
worker’s qualifications. Serves 
as basis for visual education 
in training. 








: A New England war plant, purchasing steel 
castings from an outside source, was experien 
ing a reject rate of 75% after machining. Three 
man-hours were lost on each rejected unit. 


> X-ray inspection, 


Defective castings detected before machining. 


Production accelerated. Tremendous saving 


effected in time, labor and materials. 


Solenoid plunger in communications equipment 
wouldn't function properly. Engineers certi 
fied design as okay; factory said manufacture 


was okay; part appeared perfect. 
Examination with X-ray. 


Picture disclosed that when machined, chromium 
plating on one side of plunger was heavier than 


on other—reducing its magnetic properties. 


Problem: Weight of bomber landing gear was excessive. 


Could weight be reduced without sacrifice of 


safety factor? 


Analysis of stressed part with X-ray. 


Deadweight in casting safely reduced by 50%. 


Tons of critical material saved load carry- 


ing capacity of plane increased. 


Problem: Inspectors questioned mesh and clearance be- 
tween gears and housings in tab gear boxes for 
fighter planes. Only 


check of production drawings 


proof of accuracy was 


Solution: A look inside gear housing with X-ray 
Result: 


Inspectors given X-ray proof that each com- 
pleted gear unit was constructed properly 


or rejected before shipment. 


Two Proposals 


PROPOSAL NO. 1! Send for our new book on 
Industrial X-ray Inspection. The most com- 
plete book of its kind, it is packed with practical, 
understandable, question-answering information 
on how and where to use industrial X-ray in- 
spection — how to set up an X-ray department 
—- how to select the right equipment — range of 
equipment available. Ask for B-3159. 


PROPOSAL NO. 2 If you want fast action on your 
problem just tell us to send a Westinghouse 
He'll respond promptly— 


X-ray Specialist. 


and competently. 

Either way, mark the coupon and mail it to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


Mail this Coupon 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send new Industrial X-ray Book B-3159 
Send a Westinghouse X-ray Specialist 
Name 
Company 


a new vewattle free duction toot 


Address 





City 
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Quick, complete informa- 
tion and prices for your 
purchasing department. 














Application data for your 
engineering and design 
departments. 














Service from stock. 














A copy of the Mallory cat- 
alog for ready reference. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. | 











Mallory Distributors 
Can Save You Time 
When Time is Important 


Lack of a few parts can wreck almost any production schedule. But 
when the needed parts are Mallory electronic products, the Mallory 
distributor is the man to turn to for help. 


For example—one manufacturer discovered, just the day before 
scheduled use, that a number of selector switches required for 
the launching apparatus of a new aircraft carrier were missing. 
Something had gone wrong somewhere. But a wire to a Mallory 
distributor found him with the exact circuit arrangement in stock. 
The switches went out via air express and the carrier was 


launched on time. 


Example Number Two— Navy Code Schools in two universities 
urgently needed a number of electronic products, among them 
Mallory switches and jacks, in order to inaugurate training of code 
operators on schedule. Something inexplicable had gone wrong and 
the parts were missing. Again, a Mallory distributor stepped into 
the breach to save the day in jig time. 


Nothing very dramatic about this, it is true. But it demonstrates 
how Mallory distributors are geared to save time in furnishing 
essential electronic parts for essential uses ... especially where 
small orders are concerned. 


Where essential electronic parts are required—for maintenance, 
laboratory and testing devices, pre-production models—in short, 
where small quantities are involved, the Mallory distributor stands 
by to help. We are doing our level best to keep his stocks adequate. 
Proper ratings are needed ? Certainly ! 


But make his acquaintance. He can be of service in many ways. If 
you do not know the name of the Mallory distributor nearest you, 


we will be glad to tell you. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANAs Coble Address—PELMALLO 
-_ 
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Fo helps invasion. Recently we 
equipped invasion barges with fuel 


oil lines, sea water lines, bulk head con- 
nections, propeller skegs — an order of 
about 70,000 pieces completed ahead 
of rush schedule. 


We can make anything in tubular or 
plate steel fabrication: Fabricated Piping 
— for steam, water, air, oil, gas, chem- 
icals ¢ Random mill or cut lengths, bent, 
coiled, welded, flanged, threaded « 
Valves, Pipe Fittings. Send your inquiries. 


- 


. 
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THE FLORI PIPE COMPANYeo ST. LOUIS —-CHICAGO 
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Segregating scrap, as required under WPB 
Order M 24 C, is a difficult task, but it is abso- 
lutely — there is no alternative. 
Production of fighting equipment made from 
alloy steels must not fe, down. 

War has shut the door on many sources of 
supply for essential elements, such as chro- 
mium, vanadium, nickel, which put the 
“fight” in steel. As a result, most of the alloys 
must be redeemed from the steel itself. For in- 
stance, in the manufacture of a precision part 
of an airplane, only 20 per cent of the origi- 
nal steel ingot is actually used. The other 
80 per cent becomes scrap in the form of 
turnings and other by-products of the vari- 
ous machining and finishing operations. 

Recovery mf the essential alloys from ma- 
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chine turnings, chips, etc., would be com- 
paratively simple if the elements could be 
separated in the furnace, but this is impos- 
sible. Scrap of unknown analysis may not 
only mean waste or loss of the alloys, but 
may ruin an entire heat of steel. Properly 
classified scrap saves alloying materials as 
well as manufacturing time. 

To make enough alloy steel for the de- 
mands of war, scrap must be segregated and 
identified by the specific classifications out- 
lined by the War Production Board. The only 
way this job can be done is at the source— 
your machines where the scrap turnings are 
produced. If you have not already done so, 
we urge you to review your shop procedure 
on the handling of scrap. 


ARISTOLOY 
STEELS 
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3 TYPICAL W. F. AND JOHN BARNES 
SPECIAL MACHINE PROBLEM SOLUTIONS 
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12-Foot Stroke Two-Spindle Deep Hole 
Cylinder Boring Machine 







This special machine, designed for boring the inner 
and outer cylinders of airplane landing struts, was 
completely assembled and tested on our new assembly 
floor before shipping. Maximum length of part is 
67”. Five different diameters varying from 8.344”/ 
8.282” to 11.000” are bored using Tungsten Carbide 
Tipped Tools. Write for new bulletin 445C de- 
scribing this machine. 











% The usual factors governing the design of a special machine 
to suit your part are its size, shape, material, required operations, 
and required production. Obviously, when the part requires 
unusually large equipment, the machine designer and manufacturer 
must, in addition to engineering experience and skill, have sufficient 
manufacturing and assembly capacity. 

As specialists in machine designing for both low and high pro- 
duction, W. F. and John Barnes Company has both the experience 
and capacity to build machines to suit most any part regardless Multi-Head 21 Spindle 
of size. Their large, spacious plant is equipped with machines of e 

capacity to machine the long heavy beds and other component Drilling Machine 
parts required for large machines, and has ample assembly space : : 

for erecting and testing the equipment before shipment. ag pm yo a 
drills, faces, counter- 


Experienced Engineers Available to Assist in Tooling sinks and taps the 


No matter what your product or your machining problems, if crankcase blower 
your manufacturing includes drilling, boring, milling, tapping or secttos of an air- 
honing, you may find it profitable to use the W. F. and John Barnes craft ongens. It has 
Machine Design Service. Experienced engineers, familiar with = machine units 
processing methods, will analyze your problem, without obliga- with a total of 21 
tion, to determine the most productive machining sequence. spindles. This part 


Just send part prints and production requirements for a pre- was formerly drilled on standard single spindle 
liminary estimave. drilling equipment and tapped by hand. 


































THESE 8 FREE BULLETINS WILL SHOW YOU 
HOW TO USE THIS MACHINE DESIGN SERVICE . 7 
TO SOLVE YOUR MACHINING PROBLEM This small machine fur- 


ther illustrates the ability 
Get these 8 bulletins today. Each traces a machining problem of W. F. and John Barnes 
from the original production requirements to the final machine to designa machine, large 
design. Each may suggest a tooling , or small, to suit a specific 
or production set-up that you can use job. This machine was 
today — valuable file information for designed for a prominent 
tomorrow. Ask for bulletins 743. washing machine manu- 


facturer to face two bos- 
WEejonp 


Special Facing Machine 













ses in a small cast-iron 
housing. 
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REDUCTION 


(ZZ : 
Bik Y ee 
60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
In Texas: 


Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 


and help ease your manpower needs 


One man or woman operator, and four or more cutting torches on 
an Airco Travograph—that’s an ideal way to meet your steel-cutting 
needs, and also partially simplify your manpower problem. 

Many metal-fabricators are using this productive, multiple torch 
Airco gas cutting machine to shape large-area steel plates quickly 
and accurately — and help eliminate many manpower bottlenecks. 
Once the torches are lighted and cutting has begun, Travograph 
operation is almost wholly automatic. 

The Travograph is motor-driven and moves on a track alongside 
the work. Movement of the cutting torches is controlled by a tracing 
device which follows a template of the part to be cut. Using multiple 
torches, regular shapes or intricate contours may be flame-cut in 
quantity ‘out of the largest plates. 

Both for today’s need for speed and for post-war cost- 
savings, the Travograph offers valuable advantages. For 
complete details on this Airco gas cutting machine, call 
or write your nearest Air Reduction office. 


IDLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: KEEP "EM ROLLING FOR VICTORY! 
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The simplicity of design of 
Cleveland Steelwelds contributes to their simplicity of operation. 


RUGGED FOR HEAVY PLATES 
AND ACCURATE FOR LIGHTER MATERIALS 


Nothing need be added to the following paragraphs from a 
letter of the Fleming Sheet Metal Works, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Since we are a jobbing shop the material 
formed varies from 18 gauge up to }4-inch plate 
7 feet long. From the time the presses were pur- 
chased we have formed 5000 14-inch plate en- 
closed channels 4 x 8 x 60 inches long; 2 or 3 
thousand \%-inch plate hatch coamings; hun- 
dreds of light gauge body parts, and thousands 
of bomb door corrugations. 

“We have found the presses to be rugged for 
heavy plates and still hold accuracy for lighter 
materials. We run our presses from 8 to 16 hours 
per day 6 days per week. The Steelweld presses 
are entirely satisfactory and the simplicity of de- 
sign contributes to the simplicity of operation.” 


Producing a 6-inch diameter cylinder. The illustrations show few of the many varied jobs to which 
Fleming has adapted its Cleveland Steelwelds that were in- 
stalled two years ago. 





Corrugating metal for bomb door. 
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Helptul Hints tor 
Drilling Tough Steel j 
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1 Use steady pressure and do not let drill 2 Back out when the drill has reached a depth 


three to four times the diameter of the drill 
for first insertion—one to two for second insertion 
—three to four for third. 


ride without cutting. Back out the drill 
frequently to relieve chip congestion. 


eee 


To avoid drill breakage, always run at the 4 For deep drilling use a short spiral drill 

* proper speed. A 1%" center drill should run *" and Chillo No. 140 or 143, cut back with 
about 1800 r.p.m. (30 s.f.m.). A 1” drill at 115 Amplex No. 00, further to reduce high tempera- 
r.p.m. for same surface speed. tures. For shallow drilling use Chillo No. 90 or 93. 





5 If you are faced with an unusual machining 

* operation or if you are not satisfied with present 
results, cali in a Cities Service lubrication engineer 
for consultation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
enables those engaged in the oxygen con- 
trol of furnace atmospheres to achieve 
certain physical results desired in the 

the amount of combustibles present. Re- 
an gee dag een oysse whem dhe” sel CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
this instrument, write to Cities Service 
Oil Company, Room 1663, Sixty Wall 
Tower, New York 5,N. Y. - 

















ey to Mass Production 


@ In 1798 Eli Whitney went to Washington to demonstrate his 
idea of identical gun parts. Any part made in his shop was so 
accurate that it interchanged with the same part in any of his guns. 

It was soon found, however, that his gun parts would not 
interchange with parts made by‘other gunsmiths, because no 
two shops had a common basis of precision measurements. For 
more than 100 years after that, there were no undisputed measur- 
ing devices. 

By 1913, Gage Blocks were accepted by industry as the 
foundation of uniform measurement. Interchangeability of parts 
for any machine or equipment became possible between plants, 
states and even countries. 

World War I was tooled up to 1/1000 
of an inch; the needs of this war are 
accurate to 1/10,000 of an inch. When 
peace comes, these same accuracy require- 
ments will carry over into mass production 
of civilian goods. 

Metal working plants everywhere: 

Build Your Business on Today's Gage 
Block Standards. Have sets of DoAll Gage 
Blocks in each department to provide the 
necessary accuracies for tomorrow’s inter- 
changeability. 


Resett 


SAVAGE TOOL COMPAN 
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LOW COST KEYS TO PROSPERITY 


Working Set, 81 blocks, accurate to 8 millionths of an inch, 
is adequate for average manufacturing uses $295.00 


Inspection Set, 81 blocks, accurate to 4 millionths of an inch, 
recommended for tool room use and checking $350.00 


Laboratory Set, 81 blocks, accurate to 2 millionths of an inch, 
for use in a room with temperature controlled at 68° F $1450.00 


Accessory Set, Laboratory instruments consisting of Master 
Surface Plate, Base Block, 4 sizes of Holders, Caliper Blocks, 
Center and Trammell Points, Vernier Gage, Master Squares 
and Parallels, Sine Bar with 3 straight 
edges, 2 Optical Flats and a Monochro- 
matic. Lamp. With this set you can build 
up smap gages and scores of setups for 
checking and inspection. In wood cabi- 
net $495.00 
FREE SOUND SLIDES~—The DoAll man 
in your locality will gladly bring a portable 
projector to"your plant and show a series of 
instructive slides on the Care and Use of 
Gage Blocks. _ 
Write for interesting data about DoAll 
Gage Blocks. 
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No other material 


* * * 

Abrasion Resistance teke Thia ? 

... Tanks must take a terrific beating! Imagine the 
grinding wear of high-speed combat in the heat and 
grit of desert sands. The battering impact of rocks and 
trees . . . and enemy equipment that has to be 
rammed, United States Steel is producing steels 
that take all this punishment and come back for 
more. Would steels like these help you design more 
rugged equipment for industry? 


... The “tin hats” our boys wear into battle are light 
enough for comfort but tough enough to give real 
protection against shrapnel and grenade fragments. In 
rigid Army tests, they withstand even a .45 bullet at 
close range. That’s because the 1'4-pound outer shell 
is tough alloy steel, developed especially for the job. 
This and thousands of other special alloy steels will be 
available for your future products. 
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It took Stainless Steel to make this war plane’s 
exhaust manifold proof against corrosion and heat 


HE “specs” for a fighter’s exhaust manifold would 
read like a death sentence to most materials. They 
call for high corrosion resistance to withstand the action 
of doped fuels . . . heat resistance for the higher tempera- 
tures encountered in super-powered engines . . . fabric- 
ability for mass production . . . high strength-weight ratio 
for lightness . . . and good fatigue resistance to reduce 
repairs and replacements. U-S-S 18-8 Stabilized Stain- 
less Steel meets all these requirements, and many more. 
As your “designs for tomorrow” begin to evolve, keep 
stainless high on your check-list of materials. Its un- 
equalled combination of properties makes this versatile 
steel a valuable design tool in many fields. 


Process equipment, in such indus- 
tries as petroleum refining, chemical 
manufacture and f packing, bene- 
fits greatly from the application of 
stainless steel. Product quality is improved, 
because stainless can be kept clean with mini- 
mum labor. Equipment lasts much longer, too. 
If your designs for the future are destined 
for these or related industries, you'll want to 
investigate the advantages of stainless. 
























Machine parts of stainless steel offer 
many advantages in equipment such 
as pumps, steam turbines, engines 
and compressors. Besides its high 
resistance to corrosion and heat, stainless has 
food machinability and can be produced with 
a high yield strength up to 140,000 p.s.i. It 
can be welded, drawn, punched, cut and formed 
with ease. When your future designs call for 
these qualities, don’t forget that U-S-S Stain- 
less Steels are made in the country's widest 
range of shapes and sizes. 
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It would be unforgivable for military strategists to 
ignore the lessons learned on the battlefronts of this war. 
And it’s just as important that future products be given 
the benefit of design lessons learned by observing the 
performance of wartime products in the line of duty. 

You'll find steel proving its worth in hundreds of war 
applications. Airplane parts successfully running the 
gauntlet of stress and vibration and heat. Tank armor 
proving its toughness through days of short-range desert 
combat. Bullet clips of steel helping to feed a thousand 
shots a minute to the hot barrels of machine-guns. And 
on the production line, steel’s versatility is helping to win 
the race against time. 

So keep an eye on steel. Check its performance wher- 
ever you find it in action. Keep up-to-date on the advan- 
tages of new steels and new applications of steel. The 
chances are that you'll lick some of your most puzzling 
future design problems before they become problems. 


What wil yout Design foe Tomeviow need lo make Thom amefi oP 


USS STEELS FOR DESIGN 
Whether you are designing to meet the needs of today or tomorrow, we 
can help you select the right materials from these and many other 
U-S-S Steels: 
U-S-S HIGH TENSILE STEELS fo resist corrosion and increase 
Strength without adding weight. 
U-S-S COPPER STEELS to give twice the atmospheric 
resistance of regular steel at little additional cost. 
U-S-S HOT-ROLLED AND COLD-ROLLED STEELS to provide 
the basic advantages of steel, plus maximum economy in accordance 
with the needs of each job. 
U-S-S ABRASION-RESISTING STEEL to combat weer and friction. 
U-S-S STAINLESS AND HEAT-RESISTING STEELS to assure 
high resistance to corrosion and heat, and to reduce weight 
U-S-S CARILLOY ALLOY STEELS— Special steels for the special 
jobs of industry. 
U-S-S PAINTBOND...A4 galvanized, Bonderized sheet that permits 
immediate painting and holds paint tighter. 
U-S-S VITRENAMEL—Sheets designed 
enameling. 
U-S-S ELECTRICAL SHEETS fer motors, generators and transformers. 
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especially for porcelain 





ONE Alm . . Victory 
BUY BONDS 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 








GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Derrorr Piant: 5850 Second Boulevard 
Wanenovuses in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 


o 3 
Graeenrieco Tar ano Die Conp. or Canapa, Lrv., Gaur, Ont. 





Greenfield Tap And Die Corp. 
BD Sreentald Tap A Coupon: 


send me a copy of your 20-page booklet 
out Conservation ins in the Tool Crib.” 











S’ FOR VICTORY SHIPS? 


and plates too... Yes, Flanged & Dished Heads (steel helmets, if you 
, like) to help keep captive the mighty steam pressures in the Boilers and allied 
equipment of Mérctemt and Naval Ships— 


Sheared Steel Plates also by Worth for the Hulls, Bulkheads and Decks of 
War and Merchant Ships,—for the shells of their boilers, tanks and allied 
equipment, each a part of a part to win the War. 


WORTH STEEL CO. 


CLAYMONT, DEL. 
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PROBABLY WE MAKE IT 
Brake Shoe maxes parts for original equipment 


and for maintenance; parts that are upset and drop forged; 
molded fabrics and plastics; ferrous and non-ferrous cast- 
ings. In war, as in peace, Brake Shoe ships millions of parts 
to thousands of manufacturers, in many fields of industry. 

The services of our research and development engineers 
are available for immediate or post-war problems. 


Amenican Braxt Snot Company, 230 Parx Avenue, New Yor, N. Y. 





Brake Shoe 


58 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


Air compressors. Car washers. Brake 
lining, fan belts, clutch facing, radi- 
ator hose, auto lifts. 


ickel-manganese 
or oo Welding 4 
1OF Ff ferrous equipmen’ 
ucts 








\ fodeala.. EXAMPLE OF SALEM ENGINEERING INGENUITY 


\TMOSPHERE ANNEALING WITH DIRECT FIRING 


This Salem, direct-fired, protective-atmosphere 
annealing furnace will anneal high-carbon and 
low-carbon steel—bars, sheets, and strip. It is now 
being used to anneal SAE~52100 steel. Precisely 
controlled compositions of atmosphere may be 
varied to produce the correct analysis for each 
individual charge. Fired with gas at an operating 
temperature of 1450° F., this furnace has 
a capacity of 40,000 pounds of bar 
stock in one charge. The heating- 


soaking-cooling cycle is 20 hours. 
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SALEM ENGINEERING CO.- SALEM, OHIO 
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Because Salem's method of direct-firing utilizes 
the full value of the heat, this furnace lowers 
cost of production and maintenance. The ingenious 
placement of Salem direct-firing burners creates 
swirling currents of heat which bathe the entire 
charge. This results in elimination of hot spots 
and provides precision controlled uniformity of 
temperature. Salem can help you solve 
any phase of your heat treating prob- 
lems from design and engineering to 


building of equipment. 
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They want our recommendations 
for a vertical drive 


Because of the completeness of the line of Philadelphia Speed Reducing Units 
we are able to furnish the type of drive best suited for practically any require- 
ment. For example, the 


Philadelphia MotoRepuceR is adaptable to service 


where a compact, built-in motor and speed reducer is indicated. (View at 
right shows a MotoReduceR driving a horizontal mixer.) 


Philadelphia Worm Gear Speed Reducers 


are made in a vertical type for installations where it is advisable to have a separate motor 
and speed reducer. (Photo above shows a vertical type Philadelphia Worm Gear Reducer 
in @ sugar refinery.) Other types of vertical Philadelphia speed reducers are also available 

: ‘al r il Philadelphi . he Siew “i dabl ‘cal Tell us your problems . . . our engineering 
for meeting special requirements. All Philadelphia units are made for dependable, economica staff will give you unbiased suggestions on 


and efficient operation. the right unit for your purpose. 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 


INDUSTRIAL GEARS : , —— PT, 4 ERIE AVENUE & G STREET 
AND SPEED REDUCERS hs [ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LIMITORQUE VALVE CONTROLS LED. ‘ . a ¢ New York, Pittsburgh, Chicege 


Philadelphia 
EAR 








144 TONS 


} OF ALLOY STEEL IN 


4 HOURS 








AX ilo FREQUENGY FURNACES 
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HIGH FREQUENCY GENERATOR 






























































One high frequency generator and two 4-+ton Ajax-Northrup 
Furnaces can melt and pour 11 heats or 44 tons of alloy steel 
in 24 hours. 


Exact duplicate analyses, practically no loss of elements, automatic 
stirring, no contamination from electrodes or gases and long lining 
life are some of the outstanding advantages. 


You can make partial melts, or substitute smaller furnaces to meet 
future requirements, or convert completely to heating at any time 
for a fraction of the original cost. 


LABORATORY AND PILOT PLANTS. Most of our 
modern alloys were first melted in test samples of a few ounces. 
Pilot plant outfits melting 50 pounds frequently pave the way for 
large quantity production. Standard equipments range from simple 
3 kw converters for one ounce melts to tube converters up to 60 kw 
and high frequency motor generators up to 1200 kw. Frequencies 
range from 1,000 to 1,000,000. 


THE “KNOW HOW™ OF HIGH FREQUENCY. 


The pioneer development of equipment for High Frequency melt- 
ing and heating, and the subsequent application to hundreds of 
widely different a has produced a wealth of “know-how” which 


is not available from any other source. 





If you want to know how you can speed up your war operations 
and at the same time provide for quick peace time conversion, 
get in touch with us. 


Ajss 


NORTHRUP AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION, AJAX PARK, TRENTON, N.J. 





ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: THE AJAX METAL CO. Nen-Ferrous Inget Metal for foundry 





AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION. Ajax-Wyett Induction Furnaces for wail 


AJAX ELECTRIC CO., INC. Ajex-Hultgren Salt Bath Furnace and Resistance Type Electric Furne 
AJAX ENGINEERING CORPORATION. Aluminum Melting Furnaces. 











YOUNGSTOWN 
Alloy Steels 


Youn GSTOWN Alloy Steels are 
recognized everywhere as 
steels of the highest Quality. To- 
day they are’playing their full part 
to help win the war in planes, guns, 
tanks, trucks, jeeps, etc. 
When complete Victory has been 
achieved they will be available 
once more for all civilian needs 
by critieal users. 
Wager Alloy Steels are made 
to om st exacting specifications 
ait! @ Basic Open Hearth 
ee X e a 


The YOUNGSTOWN 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


CARBON; ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


















Number o2 of a series covering use and maintenance of Southwark Testing Machines 













The extremely sensitive and accurate Southwark-Tate-Emery 
Indicator operates as a mechanical potentiometer using air 
for power. When the air pressure is off and the indicator at 


rest, the black hand should point directly downward. If 





because of shock or any other reason it does not, it should 


be removed and corrected. 
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Use the hand jack (illustrated), furnished with the ma- 
chine, to remove it. In replacing it in the proper position 
(over the letter “T” in the space between the ends of the 
scale) the hand should be firmly driven on the tapered shaft 
using a short squared end tube which is tapped sharply 
with a light wrench. 





If this simple precaution is taken, 
there should never be any difficulty 
in setting to “O” by means of the 


normal adjustments. 





It is extremely rare that the red maximum hand requires 


adjustment. If it should become necessary, however, the 
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fasbeér bent 
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hand should be disassembled and the sprin 
— 





very slightly as required. 
Hundreds of Southwark 




















lubricant used on the shaft. Vaseline at the center of the 


shaft is used for maximum friction, a mixture of vaseline 
and oil for less. In reassembly be careful to tighten the nut 
which holds the shaft only slightly to avoid binding the 


hand. The least friction which will prevent coasting is desired. 


@ BALDWIN 
SOUTHWARK 


Division THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa 
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IMPRESSIVE 
NEW FIGURES 


































War production has given us some entirely new classifications of figures 
to deal with. 

First, industry is dealing with greater sums of money than ever before— 
greater quantities, greater numbers of items. 

Second, we in industry have learned a lot about new standards of precision 
—“toolroom” accuracy introduced into mass production—tolerances meas- 
ured in “tenths” instead of mere thousandths. 

Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Automatics are among the very few 
machines that have the capacity to produce immense numbers of identical 
metal parts at high speed, without sacrifice of the required high pre- 
cision standards. 

The twofold ability of Acme-Gridleys—precision and speed—results in 
the lower costs essential to competitive manufacturing and selling in post- 


war markets. 


The NATIONAL ACME G@ompany 


CLEVELAND . OHIO 





ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modem cutting tools can withstand. 


























CHROMIUM 


THE LiFE OF 








may reclaim many 
parts when worn or 
machined off-size 


and production tools is frequently solved by building up 
the worn areas with chromium. Many plants also use 
chromium plating to reclaim parts which have been 
machined off-size and would otherwise have to be 
scrapped. Time and material saved in this way are 
especially important to the war effort. In addition, the 
reclaimed part often lasts several times longer than the 
original piece due to the hardness and wear resistance 
of the chromium plated surface. 

For example, one plant salvaged several hundred cut 
and draw punches with off-center punch bearings by 
gtinding them oversize and then chromium plating. 
Another had just completed an order for 700 spindles 
when the specifications were changed. Too small by 
several thousandths, they were salvaged by building up 
with chromium. Steel shafts on pumps handling corro- 
sive liquids had to be replaced every few months .. . 
Reclaimed by chromium plating, they have shown no 
sign of wear in three years! 


FOR MANY OTHER PARTS AND TOOLS 


These are just a few of countless ways that chromium 
plating saves valuable materials and man-hours today 
.. . by extending the life of a wide variety of surfaces 
subject to wear and corrosion. Successful applications 
for both new equipment and salvage include :—coating 


PLATING YOUR ANSWER 
VALUABLE TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT? 


SALVAGE for example... 
CHROMIUM PLATING | 


Tue proBieM of replacing parts of worn equipment 
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and drying rollers, molding and mixing equipment, ball 
and roller bearing parts, cylinders, cylinder liners and 
piston rings, shafts, axles, pistons and many types of taps, 
dies, reamers, spindles, fixtures and gauges. 





Booklet describes these 
applications in detail => 
"The Last Thousandth of an Inch” 
will assist in determining the appli- 
cation for chromium plating on your 


products and equipment. In writing 
for your copy, please mention 


Steel. 


UNITED CHROMIUM 
INCORPORATED 
51 East 42nd Street, New York, N. ¥. 


Waterbury, Conn. * Detroit, Mich. 























CLEVELAND 
yses modern electric 
furnaces for controlled 


® The strong trend to heat treated cap 
screws and other cold headed products 
in recent years has called for ever- 
increasing capacity in this department 
of our plant. The electric furnace equip- 
ment is the most modern obtainable— 
running continuously, and accurately 
controlled to give uniform hardness and 
toughness. Stronger fastenings and parts 
thus become available for tanks, 
planes, and other war equipment 
where the extra margin of safety 
provided in heat treated high 
carbon and alloy steels is of 


vital importance. 


THE 
CLEVELAND CAP SCREW 
COMPANY 


2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





@ Electric hardening 
furnaces that main- 
tain uniform quench- 
ing temperatures. 
Controlled atmosphere 
prevents scale and 
decarburization. 


4 Electric Homo-tem- 
pering furnaces where 
accurate temperatures 
complete the heat 
treatment cycle by 
correct drawing. 


Cleveland Cap Screws 


Set Screws and Special Upset Parts 


Specialists for 26 years in Headed and Threaded Products 
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Zinst You need not be seriously 


handicapped by the restrictions 

on 18-4-1 for Hack Saw Blades, due to 

.the shortage of vital alloys. The timely develop- 

ment of D-B-L Steel gives you lower cost blades 

with tough cutting edges, high impact resistance, 
and relative freedom from decarburization. 


Second Only Ingersoll Steel 


Mills have had 4 years’ ex- 
perience in producing sheets of D-B-L Steel ex- 
clusively for Hack Saw Blades. 


INGERSOLL D-B-L Blades made of Ingersoll D-B-L Steel are 


HACK SAW STEEL 
Tungsten. . . . 5.00-6.00 available from leading makers of Hack 
Molybdenum . . 4.00-5.00 Saw Blades. Be doubly sure of satisfaction 


Ingersoll D-B-L-..- Ita relative freedom by specifying—‘‘Made of Ingersoll D-B-L 


Ingersoll D-B-L . 

from decarburization . . . its tough cut- 

ting quality and its high impact re- Steel’’—on orders for Hack Saw Blades. 
sistance . . . plus its lower cost, have 

made it a wartime favorite. 


mecasaueruumurs | INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Plants: New Castle, Indiana; Chicago, Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan 






" and Molybdenum and 


ing “- 
D-B-L Hack Saw Steels. 


; INGERSOLL [D-B=h steer 
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fuer nase o ROSEY 


VIA 
CHICAGO TRAMRAIL 


MONORAIL CRANES 


Faster... Safer... 


Photos courtesy Atlantic Brass Works—Chicago 


* View at top shows man pulling a crucible of molten brass, which will soon be whisked from 
the furnace to the floor by a small-size Chicago Tramrail Furnace Crane. The skimming opera- 
tion done, the load is then switched to the larger overlapping Monorail Crane (bottom view) which 
spans all molding points for rapid distribution of the liquid metal. All flasks can be poured 


PILLAR TYPE No. 541 

A rigid, strongly welded, heavily 
bolted, self-supporting Jib Crane 
with 360° complete circle swing. 
One-half to 2-ton capacities 
with radius ranges up to 20 ft. 
Three-ton capacity up to 15 ft. 
tadivs. Hand operated or elec- 
tric hoist. 


direct from this crane. 


A low-cost installation of this type is but one of many hundreds that have been 
designed and “built-in” by Chicago Tramrail engineers for speedier and safer 
overall foundry operation. 


Use JIB CRANES at points-of-operation .. . 


You will be agreeably surprised at the flexibility and speed of Jib Cranes. 
They release heavy-duty overhead cranes for other work. Order a trial 
installation today. Be sure to state lifting capacity, length of arm and distance 
from floor to arm. Get illustrated circular. Write 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL COMPANY 


2910 CARROLL AVE. Phone KEDzie 7475 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PLAN YOUR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


ror Quick Production Shifts 


This broad engineering experience is available 


Future demands on your plant are being decided 
on battlefields thousands of miles away. To meet 
them, utmost flexibility in production facilities is 
the order of the day. 

Such flexibility depends to a large extent on 
your plant distribution system. Is it adaptable to 
quick changes in the nature, density and location 
of loads? 

Westinghouse engineers have he!ped hundreds 
of war plants choose the “one best” distribution 
system for their needs. In each case, increased 
efficiency and protection against sabotage, with 
the least use of critical materials—have been the 


governing factors in the selection. 


to you, to help you better meet today’s demands, 
and get set for the swift changes that may come 
tomorrow. 

For prompt action, call our local office. Or send 
for the helpful booklet below. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-94s63 


UP-TO-DATE FACTS ABOUT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Keep up to date on latest 
plant distribution systems. 
Send for 24-page Booklet, B- 
3152, which briefly describes 
different plant distribution 
systems, and points out the 
advantages of each. 


Westinghouse 


© PLANT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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Let Lewis Rolls help 
answer the call for more 
and more production. 
Lewis research and ex- 
perience in roll fabrica- 
tion have contributed to 
the establishment of 
many production records. 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Also manufact of 


ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 


for th ron, stee! and 





* FOR VICTORY BUY U. S. WAR. BONDS AND STAMPS «x x w& & 





FROM BLAST FURNACE TOPS 
TO PUNCH PRESSES..... 


TRABON LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


Meet EVERY Industrial Lubricating Requirement 


@ On blast furnace tops, overhead traveling 
cranes, costly steel mill equipment, forging 
presses, brakes, shears, machine tools and other 
lighter duty machinery,— install Trabon Lubri- 
cating Systems. 

Trabon Lubrication makes absolutely certain 
that every connected bearing, whether large or 
small, receives just the desired amount of lubri- 
cant, while the machine is in operation. Trabon 
avoids the costly down-time while an oiler crawls 
over the machine to lubricate each bearing indi- 
vidually,— and the break-down if he misses one. 


Trabon prolongs bearing life, minimizes machine 
tie-ups—reduces accidents and compensation costs. 


Thoroughly dependable, and less costly oper- 
ation, are only two advantages of Trabon Lubri- 
cation. The use of fully enclosed “feeders” that 
have no exposed moving parts to corrode or get 
bent,—easy installation,—and the ability to place 
the feeders in the most advantageous position 
available, whether high overhead or under the 
floor, are some of the others. You'll find full 
details in our recently issued, fully descriptive 
Engineering Bulletins. Send for copies today. 


TRABON 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
1818 East 40c%h Street + Cleveland, Ohio 
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48 BB- Automatic Sisins 
o tect. & BPE: Cas 


shaft 
Ss A Ee 1045 


Part Name 
Material : 
None 
Heat Treat - om. for grinding” leere 
u 


Operation 
,020 Grind Stock 


3e2h Mine 
Actual Cutting TPE" Ae wine 
55 Mine 


product ion 
manvel ly cont 


TURNING... 


S Zones ad fade! 


Turning the job illustrated is accomplished three times 
as fast on Monarch lathes equipped with automatic 
sizing, as was formerly done on standard lathes with 
manual control. It is typical of what can be accom- 
plished on such work as turning, boring or facing or 
combinations of these operations. If you are interested 
in the application of Monarch’s automatic sizing, to 
work in your plant, our engineers will gladly work 
with you. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY - SIDNEY - OHIO 


TOOL 
AUTOMATICALLY 
FOLLOWS THIN METAL 
TEMPLATE 
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Billion-dollar orders for aircraft get the 
headlines, but more than once, a dollar 
order to Graybar for a missing part has been 
a key factor in getting a plane fully ready 
for flight. 


One important builder, for example, 
rushed five emergency orders for produc- 
tion items to Graybar in a single day. Their 
amounts? $1.10, $15.00, $5.00, $1.10 and 
$1.10. One covered an all-important set of 
special fuses. Others were for cable rings, 
clips, fittings and special lamps. 

In one case, a special messenger made im- 


mediate delivery from stock. In others, tele- 
phone calls to St. Louis and Cleveland 


helped speed delivery. All were “money- 


ytive offices 
gexec gurDdine 


oar ors 


out-of-pocket” orders for Graybar, from the 
short-range point of view. 


in building today’s complex combat 
equipment, emergency needs like these are 
inevitable, no matter how carefully buying 
is planned. That’s why prime contractors 
whose orders run to billions maintain a close 
tie with a local Graybar office, with daily or 
even hourly contact. 


From its nationwide network of ware- 
houses, from its well-informed relations with 
more than 200 leading suppliers, Graybar 
serves as Procurement Advisor on electrical 
needs, large and small. Why not check up 
now to see if your company is using 
Gtaybar’s time-saving services to the full? 


GraybaR 


IN OVER 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SABOTAGE FROM WITHIN: Last 
Wednesday Donald M. Nelson, chairman of WPB, 
warned that production of munitions in May was 
“unsatisfactory” and that of June, “although better 
than that in May,” was short of its goal by half a 
billion dollars. He attributed this showing to short- 
age of industrial manpower, absenteeism, strikes and 
“a false and dangerously premature feeling that the 
war is in the bag.” 

Most informed persons will agree readily that 
these factors, in varying degrees, are affecting war 
production. We could be doing a better job than 
is being done if these obstacles were eliminated. 
But it will be difficult to eliminate them, or even 
to reduce their harmful influence, unless the public 
takes a more positive stand against the conditions 
responsible for these retarding factors. Apparently 
Mr. Nelson recognizes this fact, because he said that 
the government needs help in “making the civilian 
population understand the need of intensifying the 
war effort.” 

The government does need and should receive 
all the help that can be given it. However, the most 
urgent need of all is an administration in Washing- 
ton of the nation’s internal economy that will merit 
the respect of the people. If the American public 
does not understand the necessity of intensifying 
the war effort and if it is too complacent about 
hindrances to production, it is largely because so 
many high-placed individuals and so many agen- 
cies in Washington seem to be dilly-dallying with the 
war program. 

Consider the Wallace-Jones feud, the Chester 
Davis and Lou Maxon resignations and the elevation 
of men like Vinson, Brown and Marvin Jones to 
positions which should be held by men with admin- 
istrative instead of political experience. These are 
but outward evidence of the constant war being 
waged against the hard-working “know how” men 
in Washington by the visionary, inept and thorough- 
ly meddlesome theorists who, through the offices of 
the “quiz-kid” invisible cabinet, seem to increase 
the security of their jobs in direct ratio to the num- 
ber of blunders they make. 

The real menace to the war program is not the 
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lack of proper spirit on the part of the American 
public. Instead, it is the demoralization within the 
government agencies dealing with civilian economy, 
which demoralization breeds public disrespect and 
apathy. 

The greatest service citizens can render to Don- 
ald Nelson and the hundreds of other “know how” 
officials is to press hard for the.elimination of the 
thousands of inept meddlers and to insist that the 
scores of non-war agencies help the war effort in- . 
stead of sabotaging it. 

Your senators and congressmen will be home un- 
til after Labor day. Tell them in detail just what 
you think of the disintegration of the administration 
of internal affairs. 


NEED MORE EMPLOYERS: Writing 


in one of a series of pamphlets entitled “Postwar 
Readjustments” (p. 98), Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt 
propounds some thought-arresting questions regard- 
ing wages and employment relations. For instance, 
he raises the question as to whether labor has not 
“overpriced itself in terms of full employment.” 

Also he questions our national technique on un- 
employment. In the thirties, he says, we tried to 
correct unemployment by making the position of 
the employe more attractive and that of the em- 
ployer less attractive. “Then we wonder why there 
are not more employment opportunities! We need 
more employers. The way to get them is to make 
their birth and survival rate higher.” 


Well put, we would say. 


2 ~ S 


PIG IRON FROM TEXAS: 


Congress adjourned Senator Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada wrote to 55 other senators inviting them to 
participate in a coalition or bloc to foster new and 
expanded iron and steel plants in states where such 
facilities do not exist or are not extensive. 

Whether or not the senator's proposal can be 
taken seriously, it is a fact that the exigencies of war 
already have caused an appreciable “decentraliza- 


Before 


tion” of iron and steel facilities. Furnaces and mills 
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are being erected in localities far from established 
iron and steel centers. 

Typical is Texas. Not only is the Lone Star state 
gaining in steelworks and rolling mill facilities, but 
the two blast furnaces now building (p. 103), when 
completed, will restore Texas to the roster of pig 
iron producing states after a lapse of many years. 


WANTED—A CRAZY IDEA: 1 re 


cent years the rich iron ores of the Lake Superior 
region have been consumed much more rapidly than 
ever before. Sooner or later it will be necessary to 
rely more heavily upon leaner ores. The sooner 
this is done, the better for all concerned. 

All iron ore and iron and steel men know this. 
Several interested companies have been conducting 
extensive research to find economical means of util- 
izing the leaner ores. These investigations hold 
forth varying designs of promise for success, but the 
principal companies and individuals concerned want 
to be doubly sure that they find the right answers 
promptly. Therefore they are augmenting their in- 
dividual efforts (p. 73) with a co-operative research 
program. Removing silica from iron oxide economi- 
cally will be one of its principal objectives. 

Also—believe it or not—these practical-minded 
men are openly seeking a “crazy idea”—possibly 
from a layman or somebody not too well versed in 
minerals—which may lead to the correct solution. 

Some readers will smile at this frank appeal for 
help from unorthodox sources, but we believe the 
ore men are on the right track. Certainly history 
supports their method. Many of our most notable 
inventions and discoveries have resulted from some- 
body’s faith in a “crazy idea.” 

P.S.—For timely evidence as to how a “crazy 
idea” is making good in the war effort, note the prac- 
tical manner in which a freak bridge (p. 100) is 
solving a unique problem of an upper Yorkstate 
builder of oil tankers for the U. S. Army. 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE: Japan's 
capture of our principal sources of tin has hastened 
the development of electrolytic tin plating in the 
United States. Today 26 electrolytic tin plate lines 
are completed or under construction in the mills of 
11 companies. 

These new units are significant for two reasons. 
First, they will conserve precious tin (p. 81) during 
the war. In the hot-dip process a minimum coating 





of 1.25 pound of tin is common practice. Electro- 
lytic tin plate with a 0.5-pound coating, while not 
acceptable for all tin plate applications, is satisfac- 
tory for most fundamental requirements during the 
emergency. For uses where the 0.5-pound electro- 
lytic plate can be substituted for the hot-dipped 
product (p. 126), a saving of 66 per cent in tin 
consumption is expected. This is conservation with 
a capital “C.” 

The second significant point is that these electro- 
lytic lines constitute a second major change in tin 
plate practice in a short time. Only a few years ago 
cold-rolled tin plate came into vogue almost over- 
night. Now a sudden upsurge in electrolytically 
coated plate is sweeping the industry. What will 
this mean when tin is more plentiful and when nor- 
mal market conditions are resumed? 


BAGGING SAVES MONEY: Whena 


riveter in an airplane factory goes to the storeroom 
for an allotment of rivets, does it make any differ- 
ence how the rivets are delivered to him or her? 

Fleetwings’ officials have discovered that it makes 
a lot of difference. They now issue rivets in small 
cellophane bags (p. 92) and find that the practice 
shows a saving in dollars of four to one on heat 
treated rivets and of 10 to 1 on non-heat-treated 
rivets over unbagged rivets. 


MORE STEEL IN SIGHT: web's “steel 


for Victory” drive reports modest progress. Further 
cancellation of steel orders—mostly in the third quar- 
ter—brings to 150,000 tons (p. 76) the savings ef- 
fected to date by the “Share the Steel” portion of 
the campaign. 

Encouragement also is derived from an easing of 
the coal crisis. All but a few stacks are scheduled 
to resume operation, but only after an acute loss of 
production and a punishing cut in steel’s laborious- 
ly accumulated stocks of scrap. 

From now on the success of the effort to eke out 
2,000,000 more tons of steel during the second half 
will depend largely upon the absence of man-made 
interruptions and bad luck. It is a touch-and-go 
proposition. 
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Machine Output 


UP 37% TO 110% 
with INLAND LEDLOY 


EDLOY is the lead-bearing, faster-machin- 
ing steel that produces more parts per 
hour, lowers labor and machine costs, and 


increases tool life up to 300%. 


Inland Ledloy is open hearth steel containing 
a small percentage of lead added by a special 
Inland process. This addition of lead results 
in slight refinement of grain structure and 
greatly increased machinability. In all other 
physical properties—yield strength, ultimate 
strength, elongation, reduction of area, etc.— 
Inland Ledloy is the same as open hearth 


steel of similar analysis. 


Today, Inland’s entire production is being 
used by war industries to help win the fight 
for freedom, but when peace comes Ledloy 
will again be available for general manufac- 


turing use. 


Write for further information 
on Inland Ledloy 





“Foreign Agent” —LEDLOY LIMITED 
66 Cannon Street, LONDON 


INLAND 





Sales Offices: Milwaukee + Detroit + St. Paul - 
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Reports on five Inland Ledloy case 
studies recently made in British 
munition plants: 


No. 1—Bottom Bracket Cycle Spindle 


Free Cutting 
Steel 


Spindle speed 500 r.p.m. 


Time per piece 59 sec. 
Tool steel 


Increased production _ 


18% tungsten 


No. 2—Grease Nipple 
Free Cutting 
Steel 


2,495 r.p.m. 


Spindle speed 


Time per piece 20 sec. 
Increased production i 
Increased tool life —_ 
No. 3—Set Screw 

Screw 

Stock 
Spindle speed 490 r.p.m. 
Time per piece 95 sec. 


Increased production — 


No. 4—5/16" x 2” Bolt 
Screw 
Stock 
Spindle speed, turning 896r.p.m. 
Spindle speed, threading 296 r.p.m. 
Time per piece 21 sec. 
Increased production = 
Increased tool life _ 


No. 5—Locknut Blanks 


Free Cutting 


Steel 
Spindle speed 2,140 r.p.m. 
Time per piece 18 sec. 
Increased production = 
Increased tool life —_ 
Spindle speed, tapping 950r.p.m. 


Increased life of tapping tool — 


Inland 
Ledloy 


700 r.p.m, 
28 sec. 
18% tungsten 
110% 


Inland 
Ledloy 


1,140 r.p.m, 
13 sec. 
53% 

300% 


Inland 
Ledloy 


693 r. p.m. 
69 sec. 


37.6% 


Inland 
Ledloy 


1,126 r.p.m. 
373 r.p.m, 
13 see. 
62% 
300% 


Inland 
Ledloy 


2,140 r.p.m. 
10 sec. 
14% 

50% 

2,200 r.p.m. 

200% 


STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


St. Louis + Kansas City + Cincinnati + New York 









































“Share the Steel’ Campaign 
Launched by W.P.B. 


Will Try for Reduction of Inventories and 
Elimination of Duplicate Stocks 


The cooperation of all manufacturers using steel is being sought by the 
WPB, to cut inventories and gain 2,000,000 tons of steel. Working through 
its 12 Regional Offices, Steel Division officials have been sent by the Washington 
Office to work with consumers, in an effort to see if steel supplies on hand will 
permit the elimination or deferment of third and fourth quarter orders on 
producers books without interfering with the production of important war 
equipment. 

This effort to “share the steel”, if successful, will permit the diversion of 


tonnage to other manufacturers of war products who need it. 


If each manufacturer will check his inventories against requirements 
carefully and avoid duplicate stocks, this government program may accomplish 
its purpose and make available the extra two million tons of steel needed during 


the last six months of the year. 


Stocks of steel in the hands of commercial warehouses strategically located 
to serve a// manufacturers help to overcome the necessity for large individual 


inventories and many duplicate stocks. 


These steel service plants with long experience in stocking, cutting and 
shipping steel on a moment’s notice—are definitely the answer to the problem. 
Throughout the history of America, in peace and in war, they have served this 
very purpose. And now, in this greatest national emergency, they are carrying 
the burden—and stand ready to do even more to make it safe and practical to 


reduce high inventories, eliminate duplicate stocks, and lower the overall tonnage 


of idle steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON Inc. 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
DETROIT, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY. 
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WANTED: 
An Idea 


Operators of Lake Superior mines, in con- 
junction with Battelle Memorial Institute, 
launch research program to develop 
means for utilizing low-grade hematite as 
high-grade ore reserves shrink under tre- 
mendous consumption 


THE LAKE SUPERIOR iron ore industry wants an idea. 

It may be an idea such as sometimes springs spontaneously 
from the mind of a layman who knows little about the diffi- 
culties presented by the problem to be solved. In the past, 
some of the most baffling mechanical problems have been 
solved in just that way. 

It may be worked out by some student of chemistry o1 
physics working by himself in a make-shift laboratory. 

Again, it may be evolved only after years of patient research 
by men who know about all there is to be known at present 
concerning characteristics of iron ore. Some of them have 
been engaged in research on the task many years, but so far 
and it is a fact admitted by themselves—they have not 
produced the idea that is wanted. This is a practical, low- 
cost method for separating silica from iron oxide, in the great 
reserves of low-grade hematite in the Lake Superior district. 

It is this that leads some of the mine operators to believe 
a solution may come some day through “a crazy idea” origi- 
nating in the mind of an individual who has not been blinded 
by too close and too long a scrutiny of the formidable techni- 
calities of the task. 

One experimenter highly regarded in the industry states 
frankly he is “no further ahead” on this particular problem 
than when he began work on it 20 years ago, which is an 
understatement considering the brilliant work he has done in 
related problems. 

Recognizing its vital importance and determined to do 
something about it now, representatives of steel and ore com- 
panies met in Cleveland recently and decided on a research 
program, to be sponsored by them and the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, and to be undertaken by the institute at its labora- 
tories in Columbus, O. An expenditure of $50,000 annually 
is contemplated and this sum has been assured by the par- 
ticipating companies and the institute, for the first year. 

The group elected as chairman R. C. Allen, president, Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, and executive vice president, 
Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland. 

Stated broadly, the purpose is to develop means for utilizing 
the low-grade hematite ore in the Lake Superior district, with- 
out which the steel industry will begin to feel the pinch of 
diminished reserves within ten years. The “nubbin” of th« 
job is to be able to separate quickly and cheaply, under ordi- 
nary commercial conditions, silica from iron oxide. 

A large proportion of the ore is in the form of hard rock, 
containing a low percentage of iron. The rock may be pul- 
verized as a preliminary to concentration—no difficulty about 
that. Other elements. besides silica may be controlled by 
means now well known—no great obstacle in that. But the 
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Crane removing ore from vessel to lakefront docks 
at Cleveland. Ore is transferred at this point to 
cars and shipped to the hungry blast furnaces. . . 

Stocks on hand at lake ports are under year ago 









besetting impurity is silica—or sand—so 
intimately associated with the oxide that 
it defies separation. 

Certain classes of ore lend themselves 
to crushing, screening and washing, to 
get rid of excess silica, but they are 
relatively high in iron to begin with. 
Hematite has even been converted to 
magnetite and the magnetite then sep- 
arated from silica by magnets, and this 
has been done on a limited commercial 
scale for years. But the process is 
“round-about,” and the industry as a 
whole is not concerned with a few hun- 
dred thousand tons of such concentrates, 
but over billions of tons of iron-bearing 
material that awaits the birth of an idea 
before it can be of service to mankind. 


The reserves on which the industry 
mainly depends for the long-range future 
are composed of the low-grade hematites 
and magnetites. The problem of quar- 
rying granite-like rock bearing mag- 
netite, grinding it to a fine powder, sep- 
arating the magnetic oxide from silica 
and sintering the oxide into a high-grade 
ore was solved mechanically nearly 20 
years ago. A plant on the eastern tip 
of the Mesabi range, built by the Jack- 
ling interests and later taken over by a 
Cleveland ore company, will go into pro- 
duction again when required. Costs 
were too high and demand too restricted 
in the era the nation recently passed 
through to warrant its operation, but 
billions of tons of the material are there, 
and the means for recovering the iron 
are known. 

Now with the steel industry built and 
geared to consume 100,000,000 tons of 
ore annually, producers are growing more 
concerned over future supplies and their 
costs. Even the United States Steel 
Corp. is participating in the $50,000 re- 
search program. 

This, it must be stated, is in addition 
to carrying forward experimental work 
now being done by some of the large 
producers and consumers on their own 
account and that by the bureau of mines, 
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Late opening of navigation and adverse weather have served to retard move- 


ment of ore on Great Lakes in season to date. 


. Shipments 9,000,000 


tons behind movement in like period of last year. . . . Scene above shows 
ore being unloaded from vessel at lower lake sort 


as well as individual research by several 
large industrial companies related only 
indirectly to the steel industry. Totaled, 
the sum runs into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually. 

The significance of this concerted ac- 
tion is this: 

Authorities in the industry say that 
available reserves of high grade iron 
ore, usable as mined or readily converted 
to that purpose—will be gone in nine 
years at present rate of consumption. 

The nation’s industrial structure has 
been influenced by the location, quality 
and abundance of Lake Superior ores. 
Take away these supplies and great eco- 
nomic changes would result, affecting 
practically every manufacturing indus- 
try. 

No one supposes that the present rate 
of consumption will be undiminished for 
the next ten consecutive years. Never- 
theless, postwar plans, with the inevit- 
able reconstruction. and pentup civilian 
requirements, convince iron ore men 
that the industry has passed far beyond 
the prewar “normal” of 60,000,000 to 
70,000,000 tons. 

“All the postwar plans contemplate a 
high rate of employment, purchasing 


power and civilian consumption,” said 
an iron ore producer. “These conditions 
must be attained if we wish to keep faith 
with all those who are now fighting for 
the nation, and if we want to preserve 
our form of government. We, in the 
ore industry are planning in the same 
spirit. 

“We view this matter of what to do 
about iron ore as one of the greatest 
problems concerning the future of indus- 
trial America. 

“The problem to which I have referred 
will be solved in time. It is too impor- 
tant to be neglected. 

“So, while we are spending large sums 
in scientific research, the field is wide 
open. Our people today are thinking as 
they never thought before. Some 
‘crazy idea’—based on sound but ob- 
scure principle—may prove to be of in- 
estimable benefit to the country. 

“The more I have studied the prob- 
lem and considered what has been done 
the more I have become convinced that 
we need a brand, new idea—something 
of the order that has revolutionized in- 
dustries in the past. It may appear to be 
a ‘crazy idea,’ but ‘crazy ideas’ some- 
times click.” 


Lake Ore Shippers Strain To Make 


Up Early Season 


IRON ore shipments are currently run- 
ning slightly ahead of a year ago on a 
weekly basis, but the movement of 29,- 
785,921 gross tons for the season through 
July 12 is almost 9,000,000 tons behind 
the 38,716,988 shipped in the corre- 
sponding 1942 period. However, the 
present increase in weekly shipments ov- 


Tonnage Deficit 


er a year ago is expected to steadily 
widen through the balance of this sea- 
son. 

With a break in the weather there is 
a good chance shipments this month may 
closely approach the record of 13,405,- 
408 tons shipped in July last year, and 
shippers are confident a new monthly 
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shipment peak will be established in Au- 
gust. 

Vessel interests, however, are serious- 
ly concerned over the possibility of an 
ore shortage next spring. They are do- 
ing everything in their power to increase 
the current movement to make up for 
the tonnage lost due to the late opening 
of the shipping season, delay in shipping 
schedules, and vessel collisions. 

Based on an estimated consumption 
during June of 7,000,000 gross tons, 
stocks at lower lake ports and furnaces 
were about 22,700,000 tons as of July 1. 
On same date last year stocks totaled 
26,728,185. With stocks about 4,000.- 
000 tons below a year ago, and iron ore 
shipments just recently surpassing that 
of last year on a weekly basis, together 
with monthly ore consumption averaging 
well above a year ago and expected to 
become even greater as new blast fur- 
naces are brought into service, iron ore 
stocks during early spring months next 
year may be short. 

Offsetting factors include the present 
coal strike situation which has forced a 
number of blast furnaces down and the 
growing number of stacks being shut 
down for repairs. 

New blast furnaces, depending prin- 
cipally on Lake Superior iron ore, sched- 
uled to be brought into service through 
the remainder of this year are: Two at 
Braddock, Pa., for Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; two at Chicago for Inland Steel 
Co.; one at Chicago and one at Cleve- 
land for Republic Steel Corp.; and one 
at Monessen, Pa., for Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. There are additional new furnaces 
also scheduled to be blown in before the 
close of this year that are not dependent 
on Lake Superioir ores. 

Shippers are hopeful that the goal 
of 91,000,000 tons set for this year will 
be reached. If fog conditions do not 
further delay shipping schedules over 
the remainder of the summer months, 
and storms and ore freezing weather are 
not encountered during the latter part 
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of the shipping season, there is a fair 
chance that the goal will be attained. 

Swollen lake waters—at highest levels 
in past 20 years—have permitted capaci- 
ty loadings of most vessels. This has 
resulted in a series of cargo records re- 
cently established by the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co.’s new vessels. The record 
is now held by the Invinc S. Ovps, with 
a cargo of 18,161 tons. 

Another factor which ore shippers are 
depending on to make up the present 
deficit of 9,000,000 tons is the bringing 
into service of the 16 new Maritime Com- 
mission vessels. Five of the vessels are 
now in the ore trade; four are scheduled 
for July and the remainder through the 
balance of the season. 

Opening of the Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur deep-water lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie on July 11 is expected to materially 
alleviate traffic 
through the Soo canal during periods 
weather. When the lakes 
to the present record 
levels, this new lock will permit passage 
of the 16 Maritime and five new Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co.’s vessels with ca- 
pacity cargoes. The other three locks 
at the Soo could not handle these same 


congestion of vessel 
of adverse 


are not swollen 


vessels loaded to capacity under similar 
conditions. 

Improved operating equipment in the 
MacArthur lock the 
time interval in transit through the Soo 
The new lock, 800 feet long and 30 feet 
deep, was built in record time of 15 
months at a cost of $14,000,000. 
pares with the Davis and Sabin locks 
which are 1350 feet long and 24% feet 


new also lessens 


It com- 


Lake freighter Cant D. BRADLEY 
new $14,000,000 MacArthur lock 


appropriate 


making the 
it the Soo which 





deep; and the Poe lock, 800 feet long 
and 18 feet deep. 

The self-unloader freighter Cant D 
Bravtey, of the Bradley Transportation 
Co., was the first large vessel through 
the new lock. First downbound ship to 
the lock the 640- 
foot Voornees of the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co 


pass through was 


There are six Canadian boats in the 
ore trade, with more scheduled over the 
the ago 
there were none in the trade, while last 


balance of season. A month 


year at this time there were 35 Cana- 
dian vessels carrying ore. 

Of the 313 vessels in the American 
Great Lakes fleet on July 15, 308 are in 


292 a month ago 


the ore trade, against 
and 300 last year. 
No recent 


the scheduled 


movement of grain and coal in relation 


change in 


to iron ore has been made, although it is 
reported considerable pressure is being 
in the 


brought to bear for an increase 


scheduled grain movement of 135 mil- 
lion bushels 

Lake coal movements from any United 
States port to the Buffalo and Chicago 
scheduled at 80 cent of 


the aggregate quantity moved to 


areas are per 
those 
areas last year; to Lake Superior ports, 
110 and to all 
100 per cent of the quantity moved in 


1942. 


per cent; other areas 


Lake carriers are expected to ship 


50 million tons of coal this season, 
against some 49 million last year. For 
the season to July 12, 16,325,291 tons 


of coal had been loaded into vessels at 
Lake 20,- 


768,669 same date a year ago 


Erie ports, compared with 
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ship passage through <he 


first 


was opened July 11 with 
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Campaign 'Progresses Despite 
Adverse Effects of Coal Strike 


War Production Board advised over 150,000 tons on mill books 
for third quarter cancelled in “Share the Steel” program. . . 
Production outlook brightens as blast furnaces resume with 
coal strike virtually ended 


FURTHER progress was reported last 
week in the “Share the Steel” campaign 
launched July 1 by the War Production 
Board’s Iron and Steel Division, as part 
of its “Steel for Victory” drive in which 
it hopes to obtain 2,000,000 additional 
tons of steel for war production in the 
last half of the year. 

Word received by WPB is that to date 
150,000 tons of steel allotments have 
been canceled for third quarter due to 
the “Share the Steel” program, of which 
140,000 tons are carbon and 10,000 tons 
alloy steel. A small quantity of steel 
also was canceled for fourth quarter. 

In the Philadelphia district alone, free- 
ing of about 50,000 tons is reported. To- 
tal covers both cancellation of existing 
orders on mill books and allotments au- 
thorized but not yet placed; also ton- 
nage that was deferred until next year. 
In the Philadelphia area it is hoped at 
least 75,000 tons will be made available 
before the campaign ends. 

Tonnage being released is said to be 
fairly well diversified, and it is in addition 
to large “as is” stocks in which the Steel 
Recovery Corp. is primarily interested. 
The total is comprised chiefly of plates, 
shapes and light gage sheets and strip 
material that had been fabricated to meet 
requirements, and which subsequently 


were changed to meet war needs. 

The “Steel for Victory” drive is a 
three-pronged effort in which the govern- 
ment seeks 2,000,000 additional tons 
through more efficient operation of exist- 
ing facilities, redistribution of allocated 
tonnage, and bringing in of additional 
capacity. 


Mine Stoppage Ends 


The coal strike has continued to ham- 
per the drive, interfering with steel pro- 
duction especially in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. At the close of last week the mine 
stoppage appeared about ended with 
most of the 4000 miners still idle in west- 
ern Pennsylvania having voted to return 
to work. This change of heart on the 
part of the laggard strikers came co- 
incident with a federal grand jury inquiry 
into the matter which began July 14 pre- 
sumably under the recently enacted 
Smith-Connally Anti-strike law. 

So serious was the shortage of coal last 
week, Fuel Administrator Ickes, acting 
to “relieve the growing paralysis of the 
steel industry” ordered 135,000 tons of 
fuel diverted to steel plants, directing di- 
version of special-purpose metallurgical 
coal at the rate of 22,500 tons daily. 

Blast furnace operations were hard hit 
at Pittsburgh, 12 stacks being banked 


early in the week. By midweek, how- 
ever, three had resumed blowing and the 
Clairton coke works was scheduled to 
resume 100 per cent, as it was obvious 
that the situation had taken a turn for 
the better with the strikers in the captive 
mines returning to work. Hopes were 
high that by the end of the week opera- 
tions would be resumed in all mines and 
that at least three more banked blast fur- 
naces would be restored to production. 
The Clairton coke works had been run- 
ning at 50 per cent capacity but started 
upping schedules July 15. 

In the Youngstown district the coal 
strike also hampered pig iron production. 
Last week Carnegie-Illinois Corp.’s Ohio 
works was forced to slow down furnace 
activity in order to conserve coke. This 
slow-down came after operations had 
fully recovered from the slow-down of 
the preceding week. 

Estimates are not available as to the 
amount of pig iron production lost as a 
result of the coal strike, but the average 
is believed to be about 15,000 tons a day 
since the beginning of the coal strike, 
both from stacks that were actually 
banked and others which were running 
slow to conserve coke. 

Despite the banking of numerous blast 
furnaces, steelworks operations have 
been only slightly affected. In the Pitts- 
burgh district, open hearths, however, 
have been more greatly dependent on 
scrap as a result of the curtailment in 
pig iron supply. 

Pressing the WPB’s “Steel for Victory” 
drive on a visit to the plant of the 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., last 
week, C. E. Wilson, executive vice chair- 
man, WPB, told employes of the steel 
company a shipbuilding program of 20,- 


Charles E. Wilson, 
executive vice 
chairman, WPB 
(center), arrives at 
DuPont airport to 
visit plants of 
Lukens Steel Co. 
and its subsidiaries, 
Coatesville, Pa., on 
“Steel for Victory 
Drive.” Robert W. 
Wolcott (left), 
Lukens president, 
and G. Donald 
Spackman, vice 
president in charge 
of operations, met 
Mr. Wilson and 
other members of 
the latter's party 
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900,000 tons this year—a 150 per cent with increased steel production. 
increase over 1942— is forcing a demand In welcoming Mr. Wilson and mem- 
for more steel shapes that must be met bers of the WPB party, Robert W. Wol- 
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@ SINCLAIR TO BUILD NEW PIPE LINE 


New York—Sinclair Oil Corp. has started construction of a new pipe line from 
Chicago to Toledo, O. The project will be completed about October. Tankers 
and barges will carry the petroleum products to eastern points from the terminus 
of the 220-mile line which will run from the Chicago refining center to the western 
end of Lake Erie. 


@ NO FEAR OF MILITARY PLANES ON POSTWAR MARKET 


New York—Harry Woodhead, president, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., de- 
elared recently aircraft manufacturers have little to fear from resale of military equip- 
ment in the immediate postwar period. He stated that with the exception of little 
primary trainers, military aircraft are too expensive to operate and too difficult to 


pilot to make them a real threat to the postwar airplane market. 
oO oO co 


@ HALT CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE AND AIRPORTS 


WasHINGTON—War Production Board halted construction of three CAA airports at 
Aurora, IIl., Purcell, Okla., and Beaver March, Oreg., in an effort to conserve materials 
and equipment. Construction was also halted on the $1,100,000 bridge spanning 
the south branch of the Chicago river at South Canal street, Chicago. 


@ ARMY MAY STANDARDIZE AIRCRAFT SOON 


Los ANGELEs—American army aircraft in the near future will be standardized, four 
fighter models and perhaps six or eight bombers ranging from heavier than Flying 
Fortresses to light bomber-fighter planes, Gen. Henry H. Armold, chief, Army Air 


Forces, said as he toured aircraft plants here. 
oO c ° 


@ G-E FIRST HALF ORDERS TOTAL $941,529,000 


Scnenectapy, N. Y.—Orders received by General Electric Co. in the first six 
months this year amounted to $941,529,000 compared with $865,372,000 in the 
like period of 1942. Second quarter orders totaled $519,482,000, a decrease of 8 
per cent from the $566,252,000 in the same quarter last year. 


@ PREDICTS TIGHTNESS OF GRAIN FREIGHT CARS 


Cxuicaco—Increased tightness in supply of freight cars available for grain shipments 
for western railroads during the next 90 days was predicted by Ralph Clark, man- 
ager, closed car section, Association of American Railroads before a meeting of the 
mid-west shippers’ advisory board. 


= WPB MAY MOVE ALUMINUM PLANT FROM COAST 


Wasnincton—War Production Board is considering transfer of part of an alu- 
minum reduction plant in Los Angeles to New York city because of a manpower 
shortage on the West Coast. No final decision has been made yet. 


@ SCRAP YARD LABOR SUPPLY TIGHT 


Wasnincton—Reports reaching WPB scrap officials are to the effect yards through- 

out the country are having a great deal of labor trouble. Prediction is made that 

if the labor situation in the scrap industry is not taken care of shortly, it will lead 

to considerable difficulty in the near future. No complaints are being received 

of serap shortage in the steel industry. 
oo 


@ PRODUCE 9000 NAVY PLANES IN FIRST HALF 


WasHIncTtoN—More than 9000 planes were produced for the Navy during the first 
half of 1948, Secretary of Navy Frank Knox announces. The total equals the num- 
ber built for the Navy during all of 1942 and is two and one-half times the 1941 
total. 
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cott, Luken’s president, said neither the 
company nor workers were satisfied with 
the zooming record of production estab- 
lished so far at Coatesville, and he 
pledged that his company would con- 
tribute its share of the increase in steel 
production that America must have in 
the last half of 1943. 

H. G. Batcheller, vice chairman in 
charge of operations of WPB, said that 
of all the shortages, “the most critical 
one is in steel plates and shapes and un- 
less we have more plates and fabricated 
parts, we will falter in achieving our 
20,000,000-ton shipbuilding goal.” 

WPB Iron and Steel Division officials 
are scouring the country to try and as- 
certain just what steel inventories are in 
the hands of consumers. This applies 
particularly to any over-supply of any 
particular kind of steel. 


While WPB officials will not discuss 
the matter in detail, some express the 
opinion they might be able to find as 
much as 200,000 tons in both the third 
and fourth quarters to help make up the 
2,000,000 tons needed. WPB will not 
count as inventory any lend-lease ma- 
terial stored any place in the United 
States for shipment abroad in the future. 

Steel production in the first half of 
1943 established a new all-time record, 
totaling 43,866,912 net tons of ingots. 

In the first six months of the year, 
the industry has operated at 97.9 of rated 
capacity, but in June the average was 
only 94.6. 

Various steel producing and consuming 
areas will be visited by top War Produc- 
tion Board executives in the drive to get 
in the additional 2,000,000 tons over the 
remainder of the year. Meetings sim- 
ilar to those held in Pittsburgh July 1, 
and that at Coatesville, Pa., July 15, 
will be held in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Youngstown and Philadelphia in the near 
future, although no dates have yet been 
set. 


Great Lakes To Install 
Hot Metal Mixer Unit 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, is 
installing a 1400-ton hot metal mixer at 
its open-hearth plant to ease pressure on 
transport facilities from blast furnaces 
on Zug Island to the plant at Ecorse. 
Metal is now moved in mixer-cars and 
the new holding unit will assure ade- 
quate supply at open hearths should 
there be interruption to movement of 
cars. 

Plans are under consideration for in- 
stallation of bessemer converters to proc- 
ess hot metal before charging to open 
hearths but the project is still in the 
“if, as and when” stage. 
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DONALD NELSON 


SHORTAGE of industrial manpower, 
absenteeism, strikes, and a false and dan- 
gerously premature feeling that the war 
“is in the bag,” last week were attrib- 
uted by Donald M. Nelson, chairman. 
War Production Board, for an unsatis- 
factory war production showing recently. 

In a radio broadcast launching the 
War Advertising Council’s drive for “a 
war message in every ad,” Mr. Nelson 
urged American business to throw its 
weight through advertising into the ef- 
fort to shake off a production slump. 
He disclosed that Tune war production 
missed its $6.500,000,000 goal by one- 
half billion dollars. 


“In order to meet the urgent demands 
of the armed services, huge production 
goals were set for 1943,” Mr. Nelson 
said. “We are not currently meeting 
those goals from month to month. We 
are gaining in total output but that out- 
put is not rising fast enough to meet 
the steady rise in our production goals. 

“Production in May was unsatisfac- 
tory. Production in June, although bet- 
ter than in May, still did not show much 
improvement. 

“I want to state bluntly, here and now, 
that if we are to meet our overall sched- 
ules for 1943, the American industrial 
front faces a staggering job in the 
months ahead.” 

Mr. Nelson said the nation is doing 
a good job, pointing out, for instance, 
that there was a 40 per cent increase in 
aircraft production in the first half of the 
year and a 25 per cent increase in muni- 
tions output. However, he declared the 
showing is “not good enough” to meet 
the military needs of the United Na- 
tions. 

The WPB chairman said that while the 
government is deaiing with the various 
problems contributing to the forces re- 
tarding production progress, it needs 
help in making the civilian population 
understand the need of intensifying the 
war effort, and he declared “a war mes- 
sage in every ad” can do much to bring 


— 


“War Is Not in the Bag!’’—Nelson 


War Production Board chairman attributes recent unsatisfac 
tory showing of munitions production to manpower shortage 
absenteeism, strikes, and growing complacency 


about another great upward surge of 
energy in this country—a surge that will 
enable us to turn out more of the stuff 
that our fighting men need to batter 
the Axis into surrender.” 


Joining in the radio symposium to the 
advertising men were Director Elmer 
Davis of the Office of War Information 
and Food Administrator Marvin Jones. 
Mr. Davis declared the task of mobiliz- 
ing the home front to hasten victory 
“needs the technique that is the voice 





SICILY'S RESOURCES 


Invasion of Sicily by the com- 
bined forces of the United States, 
Canada and England marks an- 
other momentous step in opening 
a second front on the European 
continent. But the island is of 
little industrial significance to the 
United Nations because its popu- 
lation is largely devoted to agri- 
culture and fishing. 

The Axis, however, through 
loss of Sicily will be cut off from 
another source of vitally needed 
mineral, for a great amount of 
sulphur is mined on the island. 

Sulphur is the most important 
Sicilian minerai, it being mined 
principally in Caltanissetta and 
Girgenti and in minor quantities 
in Palermo and Catania. Another 
Sicilian industry is the mining of 
common salt and rock salt. 

Sicily consumes iron and steel in 
her agricultural industries. Wine, 
olives, olive oil, lemons and 
oranges are exported. 











of American business—advertising.” Mr. 
Jones said Americans must be taught 
that the waste of food in wartime is “a 
national sin,” and he asked the assistance 
of business in teaching conservation. 

Shifts in the military program held 
May munitions production to the April 
level. Last week the War Production 
Board reported its munitions index for 
May was 563 (based on November 1941 
as 100), the same as the revised April 
figure. 

Munitions now are being produced at 
a rate of $60,000,000,000 a year, and 
the total for the twelve month period is 


expected to run beyond $65,000,000,000 
Aircraft and related equipment gainex 
5 per cent in May over April. Produc 
tion of Army and Navy vessels and Army 
ordnance equipment gained 2 per cent 
Completion of naval vessels scored an in- 
crease of 30 per cent over April and 9 
per cent over the best previous month 
Ground ordnance declined 3 per cent 
Merchant vessels declined 3 per cent, 
munitions output dropped 7 per cent, 
while military automotive vehicle pro- 
duction rose 3 per cent. 

The merchant ship program for the 
year is understood to be the most ad- 
vanced with 44 per cent of the ship ob- 
jective completed by June 30. Army 
ordnance and output of naval vessels are 
estimated at 40 per cent. The aircraft 
program is 35 per cent complete. 


WLB Extends Membership 
Clauses in Two Contracts 


Acting upon requests of two subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel 
Corp., Oil Well Supply Co., Oil City, 
Pa., and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., the Na- 
tional War Labor Board last week an- 
nounced it unanimously approved the 
extension of maintenance of member- 
ship clauses in the companies’ contracts 
with the United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, to cover two plants where the 
union has won bargaining rights. 


Labor Board Asserts Right 
To Suspend Union Shop 


The Cleveland regional War Labor 
Board made two far-reaching decisions 
last week. In one, involving a dispute 
between the A. F. of L. and C. L. O. 
United Automobile Workers unions at the 
Trailer Co. of America, Cincinnati, the 
regional WLB declared its authority to 
suspend temporarily a union shop clause 
in a contract when, in its opinion, the 
war effort requires it. 

In the other, involving the National 
Carbon Co., Edgewater plant, in Cleve- 
land and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, it an- 
nounced a policy of ordering compul- 
sory, instead of voluntary, check-off in 
all cases in which it orders maintenance 
of membership and the union requests 
the check-off. 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 


Tan. Feb. March 
1943 7,424 6,826 7,670 
1942 7,112 6,512 7,392 
1941 6,922 6,230 7,124 
1943 5,194 4,766 5,314 
1942 4.983 4,500 5,055 
1941 4,666 4,206 4,702 


Ingot Rate 97% 


Coal strike effect being over- 
come. Blast furnaces off for 
relining 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bes- 
semer and electric furnace ingots last 
week was unchanged at 97 per cent of 
capacity. Seven districts made small 
gains, two declined and three were un- 
changed. A year ago the rate was 98 
per cent; two years ago it was 95 per 
cent, both based on capacities as of those 
dates. 

Greatest loss in production was in the 
Pittsburgh district, which fell 4 points 
to 93 per cent, as a result of the coal 
strike. Gains at other points substan- 
tially balanced this decline. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has blown 
out its No. 4 stack at Mingo Junction, 
O., for relining, leaving two furnaces ac- 
tive in that area. 

Carmegie-Illinois Steel Corp. blew out 
its Gary No. 3 blast furnace July 14 
for relining. This is the only one of the 
39 stacks in the Chicago district not 
operating. 


Canadian Steel Production 
Shows Slight Gain in May 


While steel and iron production in 
Canada in May showed a small gain over 
the April rate, for the five months ending 
May 31 steel output is off 3.6 per cent 
and pig iron 12 per cent from the high 
record made during the comparable 
months in 1942. 

Steel ingot and castings production in 
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Net Tons, 000 omitted 


April May June July 
7,374 7,545 7,027 ae 
7,122 7,382 7,022 7,148 
6,754 7,044 6,792 6,812 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 

5,035 5,178 cx 

4,896 5,073 4,935 5,051 
4,340 4,596 4,551 4,766 


DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 


Week Same 

Ended Week 

July 17 Change 1942 1941 
Pittsburgh 93 — 4 94 99.5 
Chicago 99.5 + 15 102 100 
Eastern Pa. 93 None 96 97 
Youngstown 7 + § 96 98 
Wheeling 90 + 8 838.5 91 
Cleveland 94 +15 945 95 
Buffalo 93 + § 93 93 
Birmingham 95 None 95 90 
New England 95 None 90 95 
Cincinnati 92 + $ 88.5 85.5 
St. Louis 97 + 2 95.5 98 
Detroit 90 — 2 85 86 
Average 97 None *98.0 °95.0 





*Computed on bases of steelmaking capacity 
as of these dates. 





May was 271,737 net tons, of which 259,- 
289 tons were ingots. Pig iron output 
totaled 154,746 tons, of which 124,315 
tons were basic, 15,505 tons foundry and 
14,926 tons malleable. 

During May production capacity for 
steel castings was increased by 2950 net 
tons, Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. putting 
into production recently a new electric 
furnace at its Hamilton, Ont., works. It 
is the largest electric furnace in Canada. 


7,233 
6.997 


5,009 
4,784 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
7,067 7,584 7,184 7,303 
6,811 7,236 6,960 7,150 
4,937 5,236 5,083 5,201 
4,721 4,860 4,707 5,014 


Steel Shipments 


Lowest since February for 
U. S. Steel Corp. Total was 
1,552,663 net tons in June 


EFFECT on the steel industry of coal 
mining interruptions are reflected in ship- 
ments of finished steel by United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries in June. These 
totaled 1,552,663 net tons, 
any month since February, 1941, when 
they were 1,548,451 tons. There were 
only 24 working days in February, 1941, 


lowest for 


compared with 26 last month. 

June shipments were 153,880 tons less 
than the 1,706,543 tons of May and com- 
pared with 1,774,068 in June, 1942, a de 
221,405 June, 1941, 
shipments which totaled 1,668,637 net 
tons exceeded last month’s total also. 


crease of tons. 


On the basis of daily average shipments 
June showed 59,718 tons, a decline of 
5918 tons from 65,636 tons in May and 
8515 tons from the 68.233 tons average 
in June, 1942. 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 


This 


accession 


increases 


annual 


rated 


capacity for steel castings to 281,600 tons 
and total steel furnace capacity to 3,453,- 


600 tons per year. 


Comparative production 


figures for 


May and prior months are as follows: 


Steel Ingots 


Castings 
May, 1943 271,737 
April, 1943 264,357 
May, 1942 272,247 
5 Mos. 1948 1,259,652 
5 Mos. 1942 1,305,075 
5 Mos. 1940 1,076,624 





Pig Iron 


154,746 
150,486 
171,386 
719,900 
806,039 
574,827 


Ferro- 
alloys 
17,971 
18,698 
19,428 
93,642 
93,179 
81,963 








Net Tons 
1943 1942 1941 1940 

Jan. 1,685,992 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 
Feb. 1,691,592 1,616,587 1,548,451 1,009,256 
Mar 1,772,397 1,780,938 1,720,366 931,905 
Apr. 1,630,828 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 
May 1,706,543 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 
June 1,552,663 1,774,068 1,668,637 1,209,684 
July sodas 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,206,887 
Aug. ‘ 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 
Sept. ‘ 1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 
Oct. ‘ 1,787,501 1,861,279 1,972,408 
Nov. : 1,665,545 1,634,186 1,425,502 
Dec. i 1,849,635 1,84, 1,544,623 
Total . 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,110 
Adjust- 
ment *42,333 37,639 

20,416,604 15,013,749 


Tota! 





tIncrease. *Decrease 












































STEEL CONTROL 





Shifting of Top Personnel of 
WPB Division Continues 


N. W. Foy advanced .to post of deputy director. . . J. L. Block, 
assistant director for distribution. . . C. H. Longfield, assistant 
director and chairman of production directive committee. . . 
J. V. Honeycutt, assistant director for production 


SHIFTING of top personnel of the 
Steel Division, War Production Board, 
continues. At the same time a new 
subdivision to deal with manpower 
problems has been set up in the divi- 
sion, it was announced last week. 

The most recent personnel changes 
involve the following men, identified by 
their positions before coming to Wash- 
ington in 1941: Norman W. Foy, gen- 
eral manager of sales, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland; Joseph L. Block, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago; Jesse V. Honeycutt, assistant 
vice president in charge of sales, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; and 
Charles H. Longfield, general manager 
of sales, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Mr. Foy has been appointed deputy 
director of the Steel Division and his 
former position as assistant director for 
distribution will be filled by Mr. Block, 
who has been chairman of the division’s 
Production Directive committee since its 
inception. 

Mr. Longfield has been named assist- 
ant director and chairman of the Pro- 
duction Directive committee and previ- 
ously was chief of the Tubular Prod- 
ucts and Tin Plate Branch. 

Mr. Honeycutt, who has been chief of 
the Wire and Heavy Products Branch, 
has been appointed assistant director for 
production, succeeding David F. Austin 
who resigned recently to return to his 
post with Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

A new position, assistant director of 
the Division for Manpower, will be 
filled by Harold J. Ruttenberg, Pitts- 
burgh, formerly special assistant to the 
director of the Steel Division. Before 
joining the division in November, 1942, 
Mr. Ruttenberg was research director 
for the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO). 

At the end of June, Hiland G. Batchel- 
ler, who had been director of the Steel 
Division since September, 1942, was 
elevated to operations vice chairman of 
WPB. Reporting to him now are all of 
the industry, conservation, salvage and 
redistribution divisions together with the 
deputy vice chairman for field opera- 
tions. Mr. Batcheller is president of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brack- 
enridge, Pa. 
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Vacancy in the directorship of the 
Steel Division was filled by elevating 
John T. Whiting, president of Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., from his 
former post as deputy director. 

Vital role of the Steel Division in the 
war production program has intensified 
considerably under operation of the 
Controlled Materials Plan. It is charged 
with supervision of steel production and 
the distribution of steel products. It 
must prepare and submit to the CMP 
Requirements committee statements of 
requirements of each claimant agency 
and of total anticipated supply of steel 
as well as recommendations as to the 
appropriate reconciliation between ag- 
gregate requirements and anticipated 
supply. 

In addition, the division is responsible 
for obtaining requisite production of 
steel in the forms required; for balancing 
such production and its distribution with- 
in the scope of its jurisdiction; for check- 
ing allotments insofar as this is possible 
in connection with steel orders placed 
with producers; and for recommending 
appropriate action to make the most 
efficient use of steel through changing 
specifications, substitution, simplifying 
production and adoption of other con- 
servation practices. The division is au- 
thorized to issue production directives 
to steel producers, directing them to pro- 
duce specified tonnages per month of 
certain shapes, forms and sizes. 


Metals Reserve Co. Buying 
Surplus Steel Valve Stocks 


Redistribution Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, is calling upon all users of 
new high-pressure steel valves to list their 
surplus items on form WPB-2844. They 
also are asked to indicate whether they 
are willing to sell such valves to the gov- 
ernment. If those sold must be replaced 
later, the holders are asked to indicate the 
desired replacement date so that arrange- 
ments for replacement can be made now 
with the manufacturers. 

Surplus valves are to be purchased by 
the Metals Reserve Co. through its 
agency, Murray Cook, at market prices 
and resold to valve manufacturers to help 
them meet orders now on their books. 


NORMAN W. FOY 


. LONGFIELD 








TIN PLATE 









Seeks To Stretch Tin Supplies 


WPB Tin-Lead Division director points to need for conservation. 


Steel as much as tin held key to tin plate situation. States new 
electrolytic plate used as fast as it became available 


WHILE, fortunately, we have fair 
stocks of tin in this country, it is the 
considered opinion of the War Produc- 
tion Board that the nation’s supply of 
tin should be stretched as far as possible 
without dislocating any military or es- 
sential civilian requirements, states E. 
Vogelsang, director, Tin-Lead Division, 
War Production Board, in a letter to the 
editor of Steet in which he takes ex- 
ception to certain statements made in an 
article on tin and tin plate appearing in 
Sreet, issue of July 5. 


Mr. Vogelsang’s letter in full follows: 
To the Editor of Stee: 


“In Steet July 5th, there appears an 
article entitled ‘Producers Believe Restric- 
tions on Tin Can Be Lifted.’ 


“There are too many errors in this 
article to permit them to go unchallenged. 

“It is granted that, fortunately, we 
have a fair sized stock of tin in the 
country; however, as long as our enemies 
occupy the Far Eastern producing areas, 
the supplies available to us will be sub- 
stantially under the minimum require- 
ments and the stock will be depleted 
for the duration of hostilities, and in ad- 
dition until such time as we can rebuild 
tin producing facilities in the Far East- 
ern areas after they are recaptured. 
For this reason, it is the considered opin- 
ion of the War Production Board that 
our supply of tin should be stretched as 
far as possible without dislocating any 
military or essential civilian requirements. 


Conserve Available Supply 


“This principle of conserving avail- 
able supplies of a critical material is 
being pursued by the Tin-Lead and Con- 
servation Divisions of the War Produc- 
tion Board in the case of tin for tin 
plate just as in the case of our other 
critical materials. It is our aim to in- 
sure maximum production and distribu- 
tion of all commodities essential to the 
war program, including articles of food. 
With the over-all material shortage fac- 
ing us it is necessary to use the least 
critical container material in all instances 
just as we have the co-operation of the 
Army and Navy in using the least criti- 
cal suitable materials for planes, tanks, 
ships and guns. Bulk shipments of de- 
hydrated or frozen foods ordinarily re- 
quire less packaging material. Where 
small unit containers are essential, these 
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should preferably be made from one of 
the following materials selected as early 
in the list as possible: (1) paper, (2) glass, 
(3) black plate, with or without bonder- 
ized and lacquered coating, (4) electro- 
lytic tin plate, (5) hot dipped tin coating 
and using the lowest practical thickness 
of tin. Maximum accomplishment of 
conservation in packaging necessitates re- 
striction in the usage of each of these 
types of containers where less critical 
container material for bulk shipments 
would suffice. With current reductions 
in the rate of steel output serious inter- 





GOVERNMENT'S VIEW 


Discussion of the tin and tin 
plate situation in STEEL, page 
62, July 5th issue, to which ex- 
ception is taken in the accom- 
panying letter to the editor from 
E. Vogelsang, director, Tin-Lead 
Division, War Production Board, 
reflected the viewpoint of industry 
as obtained by STEEL’s repre- 
sentative through interviews with 
responsible production executives. 
STEEL is pleased to present the 
government’s views on the sub- 
ject given in Mr. Vogelsang’s let- 
ter. 











ference is being encountered with essen- 
tial military programs and no steel prod- 
uct should be specified where packaging 
of a non-essential commodity is involved 
or where a less critical material would 
suffice for packaging an essential com- 
modity. 

“The article states ‘it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the electrolytic tin plate 
program was made so large.’ 

“This program is an entirely voluntary 
one initiated by the tin plate industry 
immediately after Pearl Harbor. Nat- 
urally government officials were pleased 
with the foresight of the tin plate in- 
dustry in undertaking this major con- 
servation measure but no suggestion or 
recommendation as to the size of the pro- 
gram was offered to our knowledge by 
any government official. 

“At no time since our entry into the 
war when restrictions and control meas- 
ures were put into effect has tin plate 


production suffered because of the re- 
stricted use of tin. Steel has been allo- 
cated to the tin plate industry on the 
basis of requirements for essential pack- 
ing and tin has been allocated to coat 
this steel, using the lightest possible coat- 
ing. Supplies of steel just as much as 
tin are the key to the situation. 


“It was stated in the article that the 
electrolytic tin plate program will be 
permitted to operate at only partial ca- 
pacity. To date, we have used electro- 
lytic tin plate almost as fast as it has 
become available and more would have 
been used if it had been available in 
time for such packs as peas and corn. 
In making this statement we do not wish 
to reflect upon the ability of the pro- 
ducers, since they, like everyone else, 
have had difficulty critical 
components for their equipment. 


obtaining 


“It was further stated that the chief 
stumbling block in the electrolytic tin 
plate program is the fact that the Army 
and Lend-Lease require hot dipped plate 
for their overseas shipments, and for this 
reason such heavy tonnage items, as 
army field ration cans, oil cans, etc., are 
manufactured from hot dipped tin plate. 
This is definitely not the case. With the 
exception of meat, which is now under 
consideration, the Army and Lend-Lease 
have agreed to accept for export electro- 
lytic tin plate cans for all products which 
are packed in electrolytic cans for do- 
mestic consumption. Oil cans have not 


been manufactured from tin plate in 
many years, and at the present time the 
Army is not buying any of these con- 
tainers except those which are manufac: 


tured from frozen stocks of terne plate. 


“Obviously any new development such 


as electrolytic tin plating has 


‘bugs’ to contend with, but tin plate 


many 


manufacturers, can manufacturers and 
canners are to be commended for their 
efforts in gradually overcoming many of 
the difficulties. By the end of 19438 or 
early 1944, an number of 
products will be packed in electrolytic 


plate so that the new lines should op- 


increasing 


erate at fair capacity. 


E. Vogelsang, 
Director, Tin-Lead Division 
War Production Board” 


Maxon Resigns OPA Post 


Charging that the Office of Price 
Administration is hampered in its work 
by its own internal weakness, Lou R. 
Maxon has resigned as deputy adminis- 
trator in charge of information. Mr. 
Maxon came to Washington early this 
year from his Detroit advertising firm, 
Maxon Inc. 
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WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


No Sounding Board 


THE QUARREL between Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace, in his capacity as 
head of the Board of Economic Warfare, 
and Jesse Jones, as head of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and its subsidiaries, 
apparently will not have a sounding 
board in Congress if Democratic mem- 
bers have their way. 

Senator Bridges’ resolution asking a 
Senate investigation was referred not to 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
but instead to the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. The Military Affairs Committee 
is headed by Senator Reynolds, who fre- 
quently criticizes the administration, 
whereas the chairman of the Banking 
Committee is Senator Wagner of New 
York, a leading new dealer. Hence it 
remains to be seen whether Mr. Jones is 
guilty, as charged, of delaying pur- 
chases of strategic materials. 

At the same time, the natural feeling 
among the Democrats as a whole being 
they want to avoid a blow to the party 
in general, the struggle between regu- 
lar Democrats and New Dealers con- 
tinually brings new moves. One of the 
latest is a proposal by Representative 
Sumners of Texas that the constitution 
be amended to permit Congress to over- 
ride a veto with a simple majority. 


Improving 


Signs are beginning to develop that 
the railroad transportation situation in 


Mexico will improve shortly. Since 
Mexican railroad labor sometime back 
decided to select their supervisors and 
foremen by electing them, things had 
been going from bad to worse. On 
June 16, the Association of American 
Railroads, with the approval of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation embar- 
goed shipments across the border at 
Laredo, Eagle Pass and Brownsville, 
Tex., because of congestion resulting 
from the inability of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico to accept the cars and 
haul them to destination. More than 
600 cars were waiting transfer across the 
border at Laredo alone on that date. 

As this is written the 
improved somewhat, there now being 
466 cars on hand at Laredo. 

Control of the transfer of cars across 
the Mexican boundary is essential for 
another reason. That is the tendency 
of the Mexican railroad authorities to 
delay return of the cars. They use them 
on their own lines and return them 
when in bad order. Hence it is neces- 
sary to limit the number of cars going 
across the border to approximately the 
number of the returns. 

About two months ago the elected of- 


situation has 





ficers, supervisors and foremen were re- 
placed by the former officers, and the 
former supervisory personnel took over 
their old jobs—and that is the reason 
things are going better. 

There are numerous exemptions to the 
embargo alluded to above. Shipments 
of materials for railroad use, shipments 
going under government bills of lading, 
supplies for a number of Mexican con- 
tractors that are working under United 





JUST FANCY 


OPA has a new word marvel. 
It’s “rationale” and is regarded by 
its lawyer-inventors as much 
smarter and fancier than “direc- 
tive,” “co-ordinator” etc. 

The dictionary defines rationale 
as “an explanation or exposition 
of the principles of some opinion, 
action, hypothesis,, phenomenon 
or the like. Now rare.” 

At OPA the word is defined as 
“a statement of considerations.” 

First rationale to be issued is 
one in which bowling alley oper- 
ators are permitted to buy shoes 
to rent to patrons, “ten pairs of 
bowling shoes per alley for the 
first four alleys and seven pairs of 
shoes per alley for every alley 
above four.” 

One part of the order stipulates 
no pair of shoes may be rented or 
loaned for a period longer than 
12 hours at a time to the same 
person. That should be long enough 
to let the hardiest individual get 
his fill of bowling. 











States contracts are exempted, while per- 
mits are issued in certain other instances. 
It is more a matter of controlling rather 
than of stopping the flow. 


Not So Tough 


Despite his tough exterior, there is no 
more tender-hearted man in Washing- 
ton than Charles E. Wilson, former 
General Electric Co. president, who now 
is vice chairman of the War Production 
Board. 

He feels his responsibility keenly and 
is applying pressure wherever it seems 
to be needed to make sure that our 
troops are supplied with plenty of every- 
thing so that they can get the war fin- 
ished with the least possible expenditure 
of blood. 

“I want to do a job now that will en- 
able me to look the boys in the eye 
when they get back,” he says. Then he 
chokes up and changes the subject. 


Good Question 


A very embarrassing question just has 
been handed on by the Civil Service 
Commission to the various federal agen- 
cies. The question is: “How many in- 
competent employes have you fired in 
the last five years?” The question is an 
entirely unnecessary one for everybody 
knows the answer, including the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The answer is that government agen- 
cies do not fire incompetents. It just 
is not done. It is the habit to let a 
small percentage of incompetents coast 
along on the work done by the great 
majority. 

The Civil Service Commission did not 
ask this question of its own invention. 
It was prodded into action by the Ram- 
speck Investigation Committee which is 
very much interested in the wasting of 
taxpayers’ money through inefficiency in 
government. Now that the question has 
been asked, answers must be forthcom- 
ing. It will be very interesting to see 
what the heads of the various agencies 
will have to say on this matter. 


Bad Reputation 


Uncle Sam always has had a bad repu- 
tation among the Indians for not keeping 
his word—and this failure to abide by 
solemnly executed treaties continues 
right up to the moment. In 1902 the 
government entered into an agreement 
with the Choctaw and Chicksaw nations 
to the effect that it would dispose of 
tribal lands in Oklahoma or, in the event 
of failure to make a proper disposition, 
take the lands over and pay for them out 
of public funds. The agreement never 
was carried out and the Indians are get- 
ting impatient over what they regard 
as unfair treatment to government 
“wards.” 

Now under discussion before the Sen- 
ate Indian Affairs Committee is S$. 314 in- 
troduced by Senator Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma. It is aimed to right this 
wrong. 

A notable feature of these hearings is 
the impressive caliber of the tribesmen 
who come to state their reasons for ask- 
ing passage of the bill. They include 
such men as Governor Kerr of Oklahoma, 
a member of the state supreme court 
and numerous others who occupy high 
places in the state government or in pri- 
vate industry. 

Under questioning, they tell an im- 
pressive story about the feats of Choctaw 
and Chicksaw Indians in this war. With 
respect to the coal involved, some of 
the witnesses said, there is enough of it in 
Oklahoma to supply the Southwest “for 
100 years.” 
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Undnedind crane ties in with 
plant storage area. 
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Free moving hand cranes with electric Racks handle finished parts 
hoist handles 3-ton loads easily. through drying ovens. 










FOR THE DURATION 
AND LONG AFTERWARDS 


American MonoRail Equipment offers 
versatile application without costly 
adjustment or lengthy engineering. 

















Malle 


OU can better your production NOW—later in 
the post-war period you will have essential equip- 
ment available for changes in product or process. 


Stripping crane Patil up 
removal of wire coils. 


American MonoRail handling equipment is extremely 
flexible. Standard parts fit quickly and easily into com- 
plete systems that solve a wide range of handling 
problems. 


Don’t let your handling problems impede your war 
work. Let our engineers show you how to speed up 
NOW with an eye on easy, inexpensive adjustment 
when Victory is ours. 





Crane over storage area moves 
steel easily. 
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CONGRESS 





What Will Be Done To Soften 


Shock of Transition to Peace? 


Two bills now before legislators aim to intelligently handle the 
problems certain to develop in connection with the disposal 
of surplus war materials, machinery and plant with minimum 
disturbance to postwar business and industry 


TO MAKE sure the problem of dis- 
posing of surplus goods of all kinds after 
the war will be handled intelligently and 
in a way to provide minimum shock to 
postwar business activities, Congress is 
expeeted, soon after it reconvenes after 
the summer recess, to take action on two 
bills aimed at this objective. 

One of them is H.R. 2795, passed by 
the House on June 9. This is expected to 
come up for hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Department after Labor day. 

The other is H.R. 2959, which as yet 
has had no detailed consideration but 
which is sure to come up for hearings. 

Under H.R. 2795 all surplus property 
in the hands of the Army, the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission and other govern- 
ment procurement agencies would be 
reported to the director of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department and the 
surplus property disposed of under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the President. 

By “property,” as defined in this bill, 
is meant surplus machine tools and other 
equipment in government owned plants, 
as well as the huge inventories of a vast 
assortment of items of countless diversity 
that will be in the hands of the armed 
forces at the conclusion of the war. The 
bill exempts only government-owned land, 
buildings, “or their appurtenant facilities 
or fixtures or any gold or silver.” The 
thinking at the capitol about postwar use 
of government-owned plants has not yet 
erystallized sufficiently to permit the shap- 
ing of legislation at this time. 

H.R. 2795 merely is an instrument 
establishing machinery under which dis- 
posal of surplus government-owned prop- 
erty could be effected in an orderly and 
controlled manner. It is to be expected 
that the Senate will vote in favor of it and 
that the President will give it his signa- 
ture. To guard against the possibility 
that the President and the government 
agencies given powers under this bill 
may not be misused, a safeguard is con- 
tained. The bill calls for establishment of 
a Surplus War Property Committee to be 
made up of five members of the Senate 
and five members of the House. It would 
be the duty of this committee “to under- 
take promptly a full and complete study 
and investigation of the types, quantities, 
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values, location and custody of war ma- 
terials and other tangible property, both 
real and personal, acquired, held, or 
utilized for military purposes, which may 
reasonably be expected to be in the pos- 
session or under the control of any agency 


“unused or surplus aircraft owned by the 
United States, and the licensing of the 
import and export of aircraft so as to— 

“Prevent, to the extent possible, any ad- 
verse effect upon the economic sound- 
ness, efficiency, or safety of the national 
and international air transport system of 
this country and any interference with the 
execution by the board of . . . this act; 

“Meet the demand and need for air- 
craft or parts thereof by commercial oper- 
ators of aircraft in the United States for 
the initiation and expansion of operations 
necessary to assure the sound and unin- 
terrupted development of interstate and 
foreign commerce by air; 

“Meet the demand and need for air- 
craft or parts thereof by persons in the 











BLAST FURNACE: Cast house of the new blast furnace at Columbia Steel 

Co.’s Ironton plant, near Provo, Utah, now is in operation. Furnace 

was moved piece-meal from Joliet, Ill., by this United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiary under government direction. Daily capacity is 950 tons 








at the time of cessation of hostilities in 
the present war and no longer needed for 
such purposes.” This study would start 
immediately after enactment of the bill 
and the committee would be required 
within six months at most to report re- 
sults of its investigation and submit rec- 
ommendations for further legislation 
aimed at insuring an orderly process of 
liquidation. This committee also would 
be charged with observing the administra- 
tion of the act. 

When H.R. 2959 comes up for hear- 
ings it is certain that many manufacturers 
will want to come to Washington to tell 
their stories. This bill provides for the 
“Disposition and Control of Surplus Air- 
craft by the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 
This bill would place in the lap of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board the full responsi- 
bility of determining the disposition of 


United States other than commercial 
operators of aircraft necessary to assure 
the sound and uninterrupted develop- 
ment of civil aeronautics; 

“Prevent, to the extent practicable, the 
creation of burden upon other available 
markets for aircraft in the United States: 

“Achieve and preserve the economic 
soundness, and production capacity for 
commercial military and other aircraft, 
of the aircraft manufacturing industry i> 
the United States during and after con- 
version to a peacetime basis; 

“The protection, to the extent possible, 
of the financial interest of the United 
States in unused or surplus aircraft; 

“Meet the demand and need for air- 
craft or parts thereof by any foreign 
country or the citizens or subjects thereof; 

“Meet any obligations assumed by the 
United States in any treaty, convention or 
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agreement that may be in force between 
the United States and any foreign country 
or countries; and 

“Comply with other relevant national 
policies of the United States, particularly 
those in the field of foreign relations.” 

The bill calls for establishment of an 
Aircraft Advisory Board to consist of one 
member each from the following federal 
departments: Treasury, War, State, Navy 
and Commerce. It will be noted that 
under it the President is to have no au- 
thority whatever over disposal of surplus 
government-owned aircraft. 

That Congress fully realizes that this 
process of disposal will offer difficult prob- 
lems, particularly because airline opera- 
tors will want to buy up this equipment 








cheaply and get it in the air in large 
numbers whereas the aircraft manufac- 
turers want it scrapped pretty largely and 
replaced by new planes to be manufac- 
tured after the war is over, is reflected 
by a provision for a fine up to $10,000 
and imprisonment up to two years for 
“any person who knowingly and wilfully 
violates any provision . . . for the purpose 
of injuring in any way the action of the 
board or for the purpese of obtaining a 
license, money, property, or anything of 
value.” 

H.R. 2959 was introdueed June 15 by 
Representative Andrew J. May (D. Ky.). 
It was referred to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which will conduct the hearings on it. 


Straw Shows Way Wind Blows 


Failure to extend Guffey Coal act beyond the Aug. 23 dead- 
line seen as reflecting mounting disposition of the legislative 


branch of the government 
such bureaucratic controls 


WHEN Congress refused to extend 
the Guffey Coal act beyond Aug. 23, one 
of its principal reasons was that it wanted 
to discourage widespread use of such 
bureaucratic controls in the postwar 
world. 

In taking its action, Congress upset 
administration officials who believe that 
such controls are necessary to prevent 
dislocations in the economy. 

This point of view was brought out 
with particular emphasis when the House 
Ways and Means Comniittee questioned 
Howard A. Gray, deputy solid fuels co- 
ordinator for war. Mr. Gray is an ap- 
pointee of Secretary Harold L. Ickes, who 
also holds the post of solid fuels co-ordi- 
nator for war. Representative A. Willis 
Robertson (D. Va.) asked Mr. Gray if 
he would favor a “Guffey act” for iron 
mines. 

“If conditions in the iron mines are 
such as they were in the coal mines prior 
to the Guffey act, I would say ‘undoubt- 
edly, yes, sir. But I know nothing of 
the conditions in the iron mines,” Mr. 
Gray replied. 

Then came these questions and an- 
swers: 

Mr. Robertson: “How about copper 
mines? Do you favor the government 
exercising control over them and fixing 
it so they can pay any wage authorized 
by the War Labor Board and stili come 
out on top?” 

Mr. Gray: “If conditions were the same 
as they were in the coal mines prior to 
the passage of the Guffey act I say you 
should have regulation the same as under 
the Guffey act.” 
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to discourage widespread use of 
in postwar era 


Mr. Robertson: “How about the manu- 
facturers of steel? Suppose after the war 
is over they find they have a capacity of 
100,000,000 tons and a market for 40,- 
000,000 tons, and they are very much 
disorganized, just as disorganized as they 
were at the end of World War I, should 
the government step in and fix the price 
of steel too, in order to pay wages that 
were paid during the war to the steel- 
workers?” 

Mr. Gray: “If the steel conditions are 
such as they are in the coal mines, I 
would say ‘Yes, sir!’ ” 

To show the way which the wind was 
blowing the following comment by Rep- 
resentative Wesley E. Disney (D. Okla. ) 
is illuminating: “By that time (October, 
1940) the coal industry had ‘stabilized’ it- 
self so that it was making $15,000,006 
net. But the argument for establishing 
the bureau was that it was supposed to 
stabilize the industry. We do not want 
such stabilization extended into the post- 
war world. Nor did we want to extend 
the act now merely to stabilize John 
Lewis’ wartime strikes and give him 
power to continue to say that only the 
government can operate the coal mines.” 

This and other portions of the record 
prove that Congress did not kill the 
Guffey act merely to force 1200 govern- 
ment employes off the payroll with an 
accompanying saving of $3,000,000 a 
year, and to save 29 cents a ton to con- 
sumers. Congress is worried about federal 
domestic policies, about the arbitrary 
methods of government bureaus, about 
regimentation. Congress is worried over 
the need for high taxes. 





That is the reason behind the decisions 
to kill off the National Youth Administra- 
tion and the National Resources Planning 
Board and certain other agencies. 
Congress is also worried over the in- 
flation threat and it is safe to expect 
wher it reconvenes after its summer re- 
cess it will take more effective action in 
this direction than up te this time. And 
what their constituents tell congressmen 
during the vacation will have a large 
bearing on what they do when they get 


back to Washington. 


U. S. Treasury Loans 
Silver to Great Britain 


Shipments of silver, totaling 3,075,000 
ounces, supplied to Great Britain by the 
United States under lend-lease, have 
arrived in the United Kingdom to help 
relieve a serious shortage. The ship- 


ments, which were from. stocks of 
treasury free silver, were made avail- 
able to Great Britain with the under- 


standing that they be returned on an 
ounce-for-ounce basis after the end of 
the war. 

Britain’s silver for the 
first half of 1948, in addition to supplies 
from other than the United 
States Canada, totaled 5,000,000 
ounces, and of this Canada has agreed 
The United 
States and Canadian governments have in 
dicated their willingness to supply addi- 
tional silver to Britain for essential war 


requirements 


sources 


and 


to supply 1,925,000 ounces. 


uses, including coinage, as long as the 
silver is not more urgently needed in 


their domestic economies. 


New Guide Issued on Use 
Of Construction Materials 


A new issue of the Critical Construc- 
tion Materials Guide, is now available 
from the Conservation Division of War 
Production Board. The new guide super- 
sedes the issue of Feb. 19, 1943, and 
while the revisions involved are minor 
in most cases, the ertire guide has been 
revamped and printed on a new format 
with new classifications. 

In general, the tendency is to eliminate 
specific prohibitions and substitute for 
them general classifications under which 
WPB can either accept or reject applica- 
tions for critical materials to be used in 
construction. The new form will permit 
considerable increase in flexibility and 
is intended to encourage construction en- 
gineers, architects and designers to use 
more critical materials where necessary 
and desirable and permit WPB to deter- 
Previous edi- 
tions encouraged the elimination of use 
of critical materials where possible. 


mine advisability of. use. 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives, issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


INSTRUCTIONS 


CMP-24: Aluminum fabricators and distrib- 
utors, including companies making rough pat- 
tern castings, now are required to show, as 
a part of their CMP allotment number, the 
quarter in which they are authorized to place 
their CMP allotment instead of the two digits 
representing requested month of delivery. They 
must show a requested month or date of de- 
livery which must be no earlier than they will 
need the metal in accordance with their au- 
thorized production schedule. 

They also are cautioned in accepting orders 
and in posting them to form CMF-24 to be sure 
that these are transcribed correctly and that 
the customer has given what appears to be a 
reasonable program number. Their attention 
is directed to the provision which requires them 
to report to WPB all orders undelivered more 
than 30 days after the end of the requested 
month of delivery. 

The large amount of unfilled orders reported 
by many fabricators, particularly foundries, in- 
dicates they have not observed the provision 
stating that no producer (except those operat- 
ing under specific WPB production directives) 
shall accept a total order load for any month 
in excess of 105% of his capacity. 


WIRE MILLS: Clarifying a recent report, 
Copper Division has issued the following state- 
ment: “All direct shipment orders placed on 
wire mills by warehouses which bear only pref- 
erence ratings were automatically cancelled by 
wire mills when CMP became effective July 1. 
However, electrical warehouses may ship on 
both authorized controlled material orders and 
preference rated orders under CMP regulation 
No. 4, provided shipment is made from ware- 
house stock.” 


PREFERENCE RATING: Assignment of an 
AA-1 preference rating for all of the 100-octane 
aviation gasoline plants that are scheduled for 
completion in 1943 has been announced. Some 
of these projects previously had an AA-2X 
rating. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ FORM: WPB-547 now 
supersedes form PD-1X, used by distributors in 
obtaining priority assistance for replacing in- 
ventories. PD-1X applications will be ac- 
cepted for processing until Aug. 1; after that 
date, only WPB-547 will be valid. 


CMP REGULATIONS 


HAND TOOLS: Employes may use under 
specific circumstances CMP regulation No. 5 
preference ratings assigned to their employers 
for maintenance, repair and operating supplies, 
to purchase hand tools required to retain or 
obtain employment. Employers are permitted 
to purchase such items as hand tools for release 
to employes, even though this has not been a 
customary business practice in the past. 

An AA-1l preference rating is granted to 
radio communications by including this ac- 
tivity in Schedule I. Analytical, research, test- 
ing and control laboratories have been removed 
from Schedule I of the regulation and are there- 
by denied use of AA-1 preference rating. Per- 
sons producing identification plates, emblems, 
badges, pin tickets and tags have been granted 
use of the AA-2 rating for MRO supplies by the 
inclusion of such activities in Schedule II. 
(CMP No, 5) 


COPPER WIRE: Farmers may obtain “Cop- 
per Wire Allotment Certificates’’ from USDA 
War Boards on basis of applications which show 
actual need of copper wire for farm operations 
in excess of the 75 feet permitted under Pri- 
orities regulation No. 19. Retailers may place 
orders on warehouses or mills for the amount 
of wire shown on the certificate and attach the 
certificate to the order. Order is then an au- 


thorized coritrolled material order. If retailer 
prefers, he may place an authorized controlled 
material order for amount of wire. shown on 
the certificate by placing on his order the al- 
lotment number appearing on the “Copper 
Wire Allotment Certificate,” followed by the 
quarterly identification and endorsing the order 
with a prescribed certification. (CMP No. 1) 


E ORDERS 


MACHINE TOOLS: Order E-l-b has been 
amended to prevent under any circumstances 
shipment of machine tools to dealers for stock. 
Sequence of delivery among the 25% of pro- 
duction allotted to foreign and “other-than- 
service” purchasers is now determined by date 
of receipt of the preference rating certificate, 
whenever the rating is A-l-a or higher. If 
lower than A-l-a, sequence of deliveries is de- 
termined by preference ratings. (E-1-b) 





INDEX OF ORDER 
REVISIONS 


Subject Designations 
Carriages, Baby L-152 
Coolers, Water L-126 
Dehydrators, Food L-308 
Facsimiles PR No. 7 
Fence Posts, Steel L-211 
Heat Exchangers L-172 
License Plates L-32-a 
Sewerage Facilities P-141 
Sterilizers L-266 
Tools, Hand CMP Ne. 5 
Tools, Machine E-1-b 
Trucks, Industrial Power L-112 
Welding Equipment L-298 


Wire, Copper CMP No. 1, L-63 


Price Regulations 


No. 20 
No. 136 


Copper Scrap 
Machinery 











L ORDERS 
LICENSE PLATES: States are permitted to 


use metal on hand, or sheet and strip steel not 
heavier than 22 gage and listed as idle or ex- 
cess inventory with Steel Recovery Corp., for 
purpose of manufacturing one 1944 license 
plate per motor vehicle. Specific authorization 
of WPB must be obtained to purchase steel 
listed with the corporation. (L-32-a) 


COPPER WIRE: All bare or insulated wire 
or cable for electrical conduction, made from 
copper or copper-base alloy, in distributors’ 
stocks have been released from inventory re- 
strictions of order L-63. Inventory control is 
now exercised by WPB under CMP regulation 
No. 4. (L-63) 


POWER TRUCKS: Purchase orders for used 
industrial power trucks must be authorized 
by WPB before they can be accepted. Author- 
izations of acceptance are made on form WPB- 
1319 (formerly PD-556). (L-112) 


Additional manufacturers of industrial power 
trucks have been placed on the list of those 
who make models which are approved by WPB 
and come within provisions of L-112. Limita- 
tions have been placed on specifications ap- 
plied to fork-type models of power trucks, 
limiting the height of the lift and length of the 
forks on the trucks. (L-112-a) 

WATER COOLERS: Production of special 
self-contained drinking water coolers for use 
atoard ship is permitted for an indefinite time. 











Originally the exception expired on July 6. 
(L-126) 


BABY CARRIAGES: Production schedules 
for third quarter have been set at 289,622 
baby carriages and 265,400 strollers, walkers, 
and sulkies compared with 289,369 and 233,- 
500, respectively, for second quarter. Sitting 
vehicles require about one pound of metal 
per unit while carriages require from 6 to 9 
pounds for single and 12 pounds or more 
for twin types. (L-152) 


HEAT EXCHANGERS: Coverage of order 
L-172 has been broadened to include additional 
types and sizes of heat exchangers. The order 
makes a distinction between the most critical 
types and others by requiring specific author- 
ization by WPB before an order can be placed 
with a manufacturer for certain heat exchang- 
ers. Applications for authorization to purchase 
Group 1 exchangers must be made on WPB- 
1475 (formerly PD-615). Orders for all other 
exchangers must bear preference rating of 
AA-5 or higher. (L-172) 


STEEL FENCE POSTS: Number of styles 


has been reduced from about 75 to less than 
20, resulting in an estimated saving of about 
6C00 tons of steel. (L-211) 

STERILIZERS: Schedule A of order L-266 
has been enlarged ‘to include additional sizes 
of pressure sterilizers of the cylindrical, rec- 
tangular and water pressure types, and non- 
pressure sterilizers, which may be produced. 
Restrictions on use of critical metals in cer- 
tain types of sterilizer equipment are eased. 
(L-266) 


WELDING EQUIPMENT: A new order sets 
up procedure for establishing a national re- 
serve pool of used idle resistance welding 
equipment which must be tapped first to meet 
demands before new equipment can be pur- 
chased. Owners must register with WPB on 
form WPB-2732 equipment which has not 
been used more than 120 hours during a period 
of 90 consecutive days. Manufacturers must 
report on WPB-2830 on or before 15th of 
each month all purchase orders for new and 
rebuilt equipment and repair parts unfilled, 
received and cancelled during the preceding 
month. Manufacturers and dealers are pro- 
hibited from accepting orders for delivery of 
any new equipment unless the order or de- 
livery is specifically authorized on WPB-2752, 
except in cases of: purchase orders of $200 
or less; orders for resistance welding electrodes; 
orders for equipment for direct use by Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, or War Shipping 
Administration; orders bearing preference rat- 
ings assigned under order P-19-h; or orders 
placed by manufacturers or dealers in resist- 
ance welding equipment. (L-298) 


FOOD DEHYDRATORS: Production quotas 
have been assigned to 31 manufacturers of 
domestic food dehydrators in self-contained 
units. Initial production of 89,000 units plus 
parts must be completed by Sept. 1. (L-308) 


P ORDERS 
SEWERAGE FACILITIES: Order P-141 as 


revised covers only sanitary systems operated 
separately or combined with a storm sewerage 
system. Other sanitation services are covered 
by CMP regulation No. 5A. The order now 
assigns: preference rating of AA-1l to supplies 
for MRO, and lowest rating given toe a rated 
project to construction of sewage facilities to 
serve such project, provided commencement 
of construction is authorized by WPB; pre- 
scribes: method for obtaining controlled ma- 
terials in specified forms and shapes and a cer- 
tification for use in applying the AA-1 rating 
and allotment symbol by an operator to de- 
liveries of materials for use in MRO; provides 
that ratings assigned by the order may be 
extended by a supplier by use of the certificate 
prescribed in Priorities Regulation No. 3, 
and the ratings assigned to extensions of sys- 
tems to serve rated projects may be applied 
by use of the certification prescribed in Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 3; establishes the year 
1942 as the base year for determining MRO 
expenditures; provides that an operator whose 
cost for supplies in MRO in 1942 were $1000 
or less and who anticipates that that amount 
will not be exceeded in the year under con- 
sideration is exempted from quarterly limita- 
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tions; provides for increase in payee A for 
MRO proportional to increase in dry weather 
flow from year to year and also for expenditure 
for repairs in excess of ordinary allowances, 
following calamitous circumstances; cost of the 
$1500 and $500 limited extensions and ex- 
must be included with other expenses 
for MRO supplies; restrictions upon construc- 
tion of extensions to serve customer premises 
have been eliminated from the order, pro- 
vided that no iron or steel pipe is used by the 
operator except in minimum quantities required 
in making necessary connections. (P-141) 


PRIORITIES REGULATIONS 


FACSIMILES: Use of facsimile signatures 
on purchase or delivery orders wherever a 
signature is required by a WPB order or regu- 
lation is permissible. (PR No. 7) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


COPPER SCRAP: Uniform limit to fees and 
charges made for conversion of copper and 
copper-alloy scrap in toll transactions has been 
established. The charges must not exceed the 
difference between the maximum price for 
scrap meta! and ceiling price of refined copper. 
(No. 20) 


MACHINERY: Effective period has been ex- 
tended for provision in price regulation No. 
136, permitting wholesalers to adjust their 
maximum prices on certain items, if they were 
based on lower manufacturer’s prices than those 
in effect on Oct. 1, 1941. Effective July 23, 
a wholesaler is allowed to increase his base 
date (Oct. 1, 1941, for machines and parts 
listed in Appendix A and March 31, 1942, for 
those listed in Appendix B of the regulation) 
selling price by same percentage as the manu- 
fecturer increased the price to him. (No. 136) 


Appointments-Resignations 


Sidney J. Weinberg has resigned as 
assistant to chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


Roy W. Johnson of Stamford, Conn., 
has been appointed deputy director of 
the Facilities Bureau, War Production 
Board. He succeeds Col. Gordon E. 
Textor who has returned to duty with 
the U. S. Corps of Engineers. 

° ° ° 

Richard O. Fischer of Chicago, has 
been appointed deputy director of Divi- 
sion of Railway Transport, Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

° ° ° 

John Downing has resigned as assist- 
ant director of the Marketing Division, 
Petroleum Administration for War. 

° o oO 

Paul M. Green has been appointed 
director of the Accounting Division of the 
Office of Price Administration, succeed- 
ing Herbert F. Taggart who has accept- 
ed a majors commission in the Army. 


James E. Pew has been appointed 
assistant director of the Division of 
Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline, 
Petroleum Administration for War. Mr. 
Pew succeeds Paul W. Raigorodsky who 
resigned on June 30. Succeeding Mr. 
Pew as chief of the Natural Gas section 
is Charles E. Webber. 
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Bureau of Planning and Statistics 
Combines Functions of Three Groups 


FORMATION of a Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics, combining the functions 
of the former Division of Statistics, 
Planning committee, and Office of Prog- 
ress Reports has been announced by 
Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chair- 
man, War Production Board. 

Stacy May remains director of the Divi- 
sion of Statistics and becomes director 
of the new bureau. Simon Kuznets, who 
has been acting chairman of the Planning 
committee, is associate director of the 
bureau and director of the new Planning 
Division. This division will appraise the 
overall production capacity of our 
economy, relating the flow of resources 
to military production with civilian and 
indirect military requirements. 

M. Joseph Meehan, who has been di- 
rector of the Office of Progress Reports, 
is director of the Progress Division, the 
functions of which remain unchanged. 

Division of Statistics will have these 
three assistant directors: M. A. Copeland, 
in charge of Munitions Branch; E. B. 
George in charge of Materials Branch; 
and V. D. Reed in charge of Industry 
and Facilities Branch. R. W. Trunley, 
who was administrative Officer of the 
Division of Statistics, is administrative 
officer of the bureau. 

Bureau of Planning and _ Statistics, 
which reports directly to vice chairman 
Donald D. Davis, will recommend plans 
and policies for effective mobilization of 
industrial resources and essential civilian 
production. It also will appraise the feasi- 
bility and balance of production objec- 
tives and effective implement of policy, 
and will compile statistics and other in- 
formation relating to these tasks. 

A specific duty of the bureau will be 
to compile a Materials Handbook, record- 
ing quarterly estimates of supply and 
demand for major industrial materials. 
It will prepare reports on changes in these 
estimates during the quarterly periods. 

Reorganization of the WPB Lumber 
and Lumber Products Division also has 
been announced. J. Philip Boyd is the 
director and Mathias W. Niewenhous is 
deputy director. The division now con- 
sists of the following three branches: 
Program Branch with Henry Clopper as 
chief and Albert C. Cline as head of a 
Requirements Section. It also has a Sta- 
tistical Section; Operations Branch with 
Harold E. Holman as acting chief; and 
Marketing Control Branch with J. N. 
Winton as chief. 


War Production Drive Headquarters 
has announced extension of Labor-Man- 


agement Production committees to 2100 
war plants, employing 4,556,150 work- 
ers, through addition of 200 committees 
which have registered recently with 
Drive Headquarters. 


WPB Appoints Industry 
Advisory Committees 


Director of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees, War Production Board, an- 
nounces formation of the following in- 
dustry advisory committees: 


Malleable kron 


Government presiding officer is George F 
Hocker. Committee members are: C. S. An- 
derson, Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, 
Wis.; L. A. Dibble, Eastern Malleable Iron 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn.; Charles A. Gutenkunst 
Jr.. Milwaukee Malleable & Grey Iron Works, 
Milwaukee; A. F. Jackson, Michigan Malleable 
Iron Co., Detroit; W. H. Moriarty, National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland: 
K. M. Smith, Lancaster Malleable & Steel 
Corp., Lancaster, N. Y.; John Wagner, Wag- 
ner Malleable Iron Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Range Boiler and Tank 


Government presiding officer is Vincent T. 
Manas. Committee members are: T. M. Bohen, 
Whitehead Metal Products Co. Inc., New York; 
M. H. Feldman, John Wood Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
K. P. Fuhrmann, Wheeling Steel Corp., Ports- 
mouth, O.; R. E. James, Rheem Mfg. Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md.; Wesley Martin, A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee; E. Sedlachek, Scaife 
Co., Oakmont, Pa.; A. R. Hanson, L. O. Koven 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J.; D. D. Smith, Porcelain 
Steels Inc., Cleveland; O. 8S. Wessells, D. D. 
Wessells & Sons Co., Detroit. 


Dump Body Hydraulic Hoist Manufacturers 


Government presiding officer is John E. 
Graham. Committee members are ir A 
Brooker, Daybrook Hydraulic Corp., Bowling 


Perfection Steel Body 
Connelly, General 
Mass.; W. H 


Harry Cobey, 
Co., Galion, O.; Gerald S. 
Body & Hoist Co., Everett, 
Hammond, Gar Wood Industries Inc., Detroit; 
B. J. Heiser, Galion Allsteel Body Co., Galion, 
O.; G. H. Herr, Marion Metal Products Co., 
Marion, O.; Richard R. Howard, Anthony Co. 
Inc., Streator, Ill.; E. P. Monroe, Hercules Steel 
Products Co., Galion, O.; W. S. Scruggs, St. 
Paul Hydraulic Hoist Co., Minneapolis; H. A 
Stoller, Heil Co., Milwaukee. 


Farm Machinery and Equipment Transportation 

Government presiding officer, is James Ww. 
Crofoot. Committee members: J. R. Dreffer, 
traffic manager, New Idea Inc.,:‘Coldwater,~ Ox; 
F. L. Fisher, traffic manager, Starline Inc,, 
Harvard, Tll.; M. L. Gibson, assistant traffic 
manager, International Harvester Co., Chicago; 
W. P. Mertsching, traffic manager, James Még. 
Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis.; H. J]. Schroeder, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Deere & Co., Moline, Inc., 
and J. C. Shoemaker, traffic manager, Buckeye 
Incubator Co., Springfield, O. 


Bearing and Bushing 


Government presiding officer is R. L 
man. Committee members: Frank I 
Kendrick Mfg. Co., Detroit; B. A 
Moraine Products division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, O.; Ray F. Crom, McQuay- 
Norris Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; P. J. Flaherty, 
Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa.; H. O. 
Johnson, Bound Brook Oilless Bearing Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J.; A. J. Langhammer, Amplex 
division, Chrysler Corp., Detroit; James L. 
Meyers, Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleve- 


Green, O.; 


Vani- 
Bowles, 
Brown, 


land; David W. Rodger, Federal-Mogul Corp., 
Detroit; and L. G. Hooker, Detroit Aluminum 
& Brass Corp., Detroit 
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...- Single tool doing 
three jobs saves time 


Information supplied by an Industrial Publication 


One of the best ways of expediting machining is 
the use of tools that make several cuts simultane- 
ously. True, such tools must usually be specially 
designed, but the time saved more than compen- 
sates for the effort of developing them. 

A tool developed to do three operations simul- 
taneously on an aluminum die casting is a good 
example. It is a combination drill, miller and 
facing cutter. 

The drill which cuts flash from the center hole 
is in the middle. It is surrounded by a four-tooth 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


hollow mill which removes push-out pins at the 
bottom of the annular recess between the inner 
and outer walls. Above the mill, on a flange, are 
four cutters that remove flash and face the top 
edge of the casting. 

All of these operations are performed with the 
tool in a drill press spindle, the work being held 
by a simple fixture. The time saving between this 
method, requiring a single set-up and a single 
stroke of the drill press spindle, and the use of 
three set-ups and three tools is obvious. 
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New model automobiles always were long in “conversational” 
stage in prewar days and they again are becoming popular 
subjects for discussion. . . . “Inside” information is once more 
beginning to be passed around about new designs and plans 


“CONVERSATIONAL” new models 
have been built by the automotive in- 
dustry almost ever since it was consid- 
ered an industry, and they are again 
becoming popular discussion subjects. In 
prewar days, there was always a new 
model just around the corner—a new 
$300 Ford, or a new streamlined Pack- 
ard, or a Buick Torpedo, or a new light 
Nash. Some of them finally turned out 
to be the real thing, months and often 
years after they hit the conversational 
stage; others never did see the light of 
day, but nevertheless discussion of them 
was usually based on actual development 
work. Various reasons could be ascribed 
to their ultimate demise. Perhaps the 
sales department decided the market did 
not justify the cost. Perhaps bugs de- 
veloped in an engine or in a frame or a 
body. Or perhaps the brass-hat depart- 
ment concluded to write off the develop- 
ment expense and start on something 
else. 


Suppliers Were “In” 


Suppliers of materials, parts and equip- 
ment to the motor industry were “in” on 
many of these new car projects. They 
had to be, in order to furnish estimates 
on new equipment lines, or new steel sec- 
tions, or new castings. Discussion of 
new models was often the conversational 
stock-in-trade of these people. They 
could tell you all about a new light 
Ford, or a new line of streamline bodies 
which GM was developing, or a new 
Chrysler transmission, often long be- 
fore the sponsors of such developments 


had actually decided to go ahead. 


Obviously it is a long distance from 
the discussion of a proposed new model 
to its appearance on salesroom floors. 
Everyone in the industry is fully aware 
of this, but many of the general public 
are prone to believe that as soon as they 
hear about a new car model it is time 
to go out and place an order. 

All this is prefatory to the point that 
the industry today is just about into the 
new model conversational stage. “In- 
side” information is once more beginning 
to be passed around Detroit about new 
model designs and plans. Some of this 
discussion is centered around specific 
builders, which is pretty certain proof 
that practically all units of the industry 
are finding some time to shape plans 
for automobile production once it can 
be resumed. 

There is nothing particularly unpa- 
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triotic about this. After all, the design 
engineers and the stylists and the master 
mechanics are there on the job every 
day, and if war production has progressed 
to the point where they have some free 
time, what is more natural than to turn 
to new car model planning? Officially 





THE WOMEN 


One job in every three at Cadil- 
lac Division, General Motors 
Corp., is now performed by a 
woman, which is in sharp con- 
trast to peacetime conditions when 
no women were employed in Cad- 
illac plants. Even a year ago there 
were only 44 women employed in 
tank and aircraft engine work. 
From a modest start in inspection 
departments, women now are 
classified in nearly all types of jobs 
frem sweepers to crane operators. 

Speaking of women, Mrs. Ber- 
nice Palmer, Detroit, who nine 
months age ran a confectionery 
store and who now works in the 
Packard Rolls-Royce plant has 
been deluged with 1700 sugges- 
tions for solving a production dif- 
ficulty after her problem was pic- 
tured in a recent issue of a popu- 
lar weekly magazine. However, 
a solution worked out by the Pack- 
ard process department proved 
more practical than any of the 
1700 diagrams, blueprints, descrip- 
tions and working models which 
Mrs, Palmer received. 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 











the motor companies will deny they have 
any concerted new model activity, but 
nevertheless there is plenty of unoffi- 
cial work taking shape. 

For example, creditable reports im- 
dicate Lincoln has put the finishing 
touches on ten hand-built jobs for post- 
war production. They resemble closely 
the last of the 1942 models the com- 
pany built. The cars are said to be full- 
size models, of regulation materials, but 
of course did not come off production 
dies, since these are not available. Parts 
like fenders, hoods and body sections 
can be shaped over wood form blocks to 
sufficient accuracy for experiments. 

Ford likewise is reported to be push- 
ing new car design activity a little more 


( Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited ) 






strongly. An engineering group former- 
ly busy on tank and aircraft engine de- 
velopment now is spending some time 
on the perfection of a 5-cylinder in-line 
engine for use in what appears to be a 
new Ford model in the low-price field. 
Many engineers will tell you the 5-cyl- 
inder engine is better balanced than 
either a four or a six to give smooth, vi- 
brationless performance, and of course 
would show some economy over a six. 
There are no particular construction dif- 
ficulties in such an engine, the crank- 
shaft throws being spaced 72 degrees 
apart, and firing order 1-5-2-4-3. 

Fragmentary reports on the car itself 
include such features as _ transverse 
double-action leaf springs, which permit 
removal of shock absorbers; tubular 
steel frame supporting a full-size 5-pas- 
senger body; two-speed transmission de- 
signed to permit the countershaft to be 
free in direct drive, thus contributing to 
economy. 


Product of Continued Research 
It should be emphasized that this de- 


velopment work is nothing which may 
have originated in the last four or five 
weeks, but is more likely a part of a 
continuing program of research and de- 
velopment on which a little added em- 
phasis is being placed at the moment. 
It would likely take six months to a year 
from the word “go” to put such a pro- 
posed car in production. Meanwhile 
the regular Ford, Mercury and Lincoln 
lines would go back into production, al- 
though conceivably the 5-cylinder job 
could take the place of the Ford six 
which was more or less interchangeable 
in Ford chassis with the V-8. 

As far as is known, the industry has 
never built a 5-cylinder engine, but for 
the past few years Mr. Ford and some 
of his engineers have been reported “in- 
trigued” by its possibilities. 

Experiments likewise are understood 
to be in progress on the adaptation of 
the Ford 12-cylinder aircraft engine to 
wing mounting in airplanes. This type 
of mounting calls for a flat pancake- 
type engine, enclosed by the airfoil and 
obviating the necessity for nacelles. To 
adapt a V-12 to such a mounting it 
would be necessary to “open up” the 
Vee sufficiently to make the front profile 
more nearly flat. 

This is the type of engine which origi- 
nally was scheduled to be built in the 
new plant of the Liquid-Cooled Engine 
Division of Aviation Corp. in Toledo, 
O., a project which was canceled by the 
WPB several months ago. The plant 
was well along toward production, but 
transferred 
corporation, 


been 


of the 


personnel has now 


to other divisions 
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or has obtained positions with other 
manufacturers, and the operation now is 
scheduled to be taken over by Packard 
for production of certain components 
of the Rolls-Royce Merlin aircraft en- 
gine. 

The latter deal has not been worked 
out to the complete satisfaction of Army, 
Navy, DPC and other interested parties, 
but it has progressed to the point where 
the name of a proposed plant manager is 
freely mentioned in equipment circles, 
although without any confirmation what- 
ever from Packard. 


Packard Expansion Moving Along 


It will be recalled that a major expan- 
sion in production schedules for the 
Rolls-Royce was requested of Packard 
late last year and this is now well along 
toward accomplishment. The engine ap- 
parently has met high favor with both 
British and American air force officials 
and is being installed in additional types 
of planes. News reports only last week 
indicated the Rolls-Royce with new type 
supercharger was used in the North 
American P-51 Mustang in the Sicilian 
engagement, under the new Air Force 
designation of attack bomber, A-35. Nor- 
mally the P-51 has carried an Allison 
engine. 

Certain suppliers of aircraft engine 
parts report that a move is on foot to 
debit vendors for gasoline used in en- 
gine tests which develop faults in parts 
supplied by such vendors. In view of 
the enormous quantities of gasoline used 
in such test cell operations, this charge 
conceivably might be plenty high. 

There is an interesting story behind 
the assumption of operations at a Grand 
Rapids, Mich., ex-furniture plant by the 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, where the new M30 carbine 


has been in production for the Army for 
the past four or five months. Originally 
this plant was set up as the Irwin- 
Pederson Co. with the idea of bringing 
an important new arms industry to Grand 
Rapids in answer to pleas by civic lead- 
ers and state officials. The Irwin family 
has been identified with the furniture 
industry of Grand Rapids for many years, 
and one of the plants owned by the 
family was cleaned out and retooled for 
carbine production. Pederson is an in- 
ventor and specialist in design of fire- 
arms who now operates the Pederson 
Arms Co. in New York. He was active 
in the development of the .30-caliber 
carbine which already has proved to be 
a welcome addition to U.S. weapons. 

Tooling of the Grand Rapids plant 
was completed over a year ago and the 
company set about organizing its per- 
sonnel and lining up material. But for 
some strange reason, after the passage of 
12 months, there were still no carbines 
coming from the plant. Difficulty was 
said to have been principally one of man- 
agement, but that is beside the point 
now. At any rate, army officers were 
considerably ruffled over the situation 
and decided to lay down the law, giving 
the plant 30 days to produce “or else.” 
It proved to be the latter alternative, so 
Saginaw Steering Gear was asked to step 
into the situation. This division of GM 
has been producing .30-caliber machine 
guns in one of its Saginaw plants for 
several years and performed an excep- 
tionally speedy task in assimilating this 
contract, along with three other GM divi- 
sions which had contracts for the .30 
and .50-caliber Browning. 

Within a few weeks, the Grand Rap- 
ids plant was in production and output 
has been rising steadily for the past four 
months. The incident is one of many 








SEALING TANKS: These tanks are being readied before loading on flat 
cars at Ford’s Richmond, Callif., plant. This is a general view showing 
women sealing the tanks shortly before shipment 








examples of the difficulties the Army has 
experienced in converting a plant un- 
familiar with metalworking operations 
and volume production technique to arms 
manufacture, and of the valuable assist- 
ance which automotive “know-how” has 
given to the war program. Doubtless 
there are other examples which could be 
cited of just the reverse situation. 


In assuming operation of the plant 
there was considerable reshuffling of per- 
sonnel, but Mr. Irwin is still active there 
in a purchasing capacity, and Mr. Peder- 
son spends some of his time with his 
New York connection and also in devel- 
opment work on an entirely new type 
of infantry gun, some preliminary work 
on the latter being handled by a Detroit 
engineeiing firm. 


Foundries Use Substitutes 
With Cereal Binders Short 


War production in thousands of found- 
ries has not yet been curtailed by short- 
age of cereal binders. Many shops are 
successfully utilizing certain substitutes. 

These substitutes vary, depending on 
type of foundry and availability of ma- 
terial. Substitutes include: Dextrine; 
synthetic resins, by-product of the sul- 
phite paper process known as lignin, soy- 
bean meal and rosin base binders. 

Requisitioning of the 90 mid-western 
terminal elevators’ corn stocks by the 
War Food Administration has enabled 
corn refiners to keep plants operating. 
WFA officials can supply refiners with 
enough corn to keep plants open until the 
end of July. Between eight and ten mil- 
lion bushels of corn are now either at 
the plants or on the way. 

However, stretching out this supply 
until the end of the month will mean 
cutting out less essential products. 


Kaiser’s Fontana Plant 
Reporting New Records 


Production records at Kaiser Co. Inc., 
Fontana, Calif., are being broken. The 
blast furnace delivered 1236 tons on 
July 2 though it is only rated at 1200 
tons. Four 150-ton open hearths made 
1710 tons on July 6—just 140 tons short 
of the combined rated daily capacity of 
the 6-furnace shop. 


Electric Steel Plant on 
Coast Boosts Operations 


Melt shop of the Oregon Electric Steel 
Rolling Mills, Portland, Oreg., now is 
in operation on two shifts; the third 
shift will be added within the next 
three weeks when the 9-inch merchant 
mill starts rolling. 
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RSE PRESSES 
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This H-P-M FASTRAY ERSE| 
rubber pad forming press is one | 
of many H-P-M presses turning 
out thousands of formed metal 
parts for Boeing bombers and 
trainers. Final victory depends 
on the continuous operation of 
these presses. There is no time 
for shut-downs! That's why 
H-P-M designs and builds the 
hydraulic pumps for generat- 
ing pressure to operate H-P-M 
presses. There's no chance for 
undivided responsibility! When| 
you buy an H-P-M FASTRA- 
VERSE press, you buy guar- 


anteed press performance 
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Little mention made of new military plane models. . . In heavy 
bomber field two superplanes are reported nearing produc- 
tion. . . Lockheed’s tieyp with Pacific Finance seen as step 
to facilitate postwar financing of private plane sales 


RECENT Office of War Information 
report on American air transport (STEEL, 
June 21, 74) mentions nothing, of course, 
about new military plane models nearing 
production. In the heavy bomber field, 
for example, are two superplanes on 
which the most rigid censorship has been 
clamped by the Army Air Forces. How- 
ever, as usual, this restriction seems to 
have been partially broken by mention 
of the planes in British publications, and 
in the June 11 issue of the United States 
News they were mentioned specifically 
as the B-29, successor to the Boeing 
B-17 Flying Fortress, and the B-32, suc- 
cessor to Consolidated B-24 Liberator. 

Two comparatively new medium (two- 
engine) bombers are the Vega Ventura, 
PV-1, now being supplied to the Navy, 
and a new Douglas attack bomber. 
Greater emphasis appears to be in proc- 
ess on the two-motor bomber by both 
Army and Navy, with some easing up on 
dive bomber types. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., announces purchase of the ma- 
jority interest in Pacific Finance Corp. 
of California, reportedly to facilitate the 
sale of private planes when the war 
ends, but more likely to help finance the 
sales of certain types of consumer goods 
other than airplanes which Lockheed 
may be manufacturing come peace. 
Lockheed obtained control of Pacific 
Finance by purchasing the holdings of 
Transamerica Corp. and associates, in- 
volving 381,205 shares of stock valued at 
$15.25 per share, or a total investment 
by Lockheed after retirement by Pacific 
Finance of common shares, of $3,750,- 
000. 


Transamerica Corp. is a holding com- 
pany tied in closely with the Bank of 
America, probably the largest West 
Coast banking interest, founded by the 
Gianini family in San Francisco. Bank 
of America and Transamerica Corp. have 
extensive industrial holdings, inclyding 
the Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co. 
of San Francisco, and General Metals 
Corp. of Oakland and Los Angeles, both 
at new production peaks by virtue of 
war contracts. Bank of America also 
handles finances of the Henry J. Kaiser 
interests which spread nearly the full 
length of the West Coast and are con- 
tinually expanding. There is consider- 
able talk of actual financial connection 
between Kaiser and Bank of America, 
but this is denied by sources close to 
some of the Kaiser interests. 

Speaking of the acquisition of Pacific 


Finance, Robert E. Gross, Lockheed 
president, offered the rather vague state- 
ment that, “While all our efforts and 
facilities currently are dedicated to build- 
ing airplanes to help win the war, we 
must look forward to the day when our 
industry will have new responsibilities 
to the nation’s society and economy.” 
That could mean a lot of things. 


Set Aside Postwar Fund 


This much is known. Lockheed’s 
gross sales for 1942, including wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, totaled just short of 
half billion dollars—$491,160,470.87 to 
be exact. This represented a three-fold 
increase over 1941 and was eleven times 
that of 1940. Indicated net income after 
taxes and provision for the corporation’s 
offer to reduce prices to the government 
under uncompleted renegotiation of cer- 
tain contracts, was $8,163,721.38, or 
$7.59 per share. Reserves for contin- 
gencies and postwar adjustments of $3,- 
500,000 were set aside both in 1941 and 
in 1942, plus $2,000,000 in 1942 for 
“possible obsolescence of inventories.” 
As of December, 1942, all bank indebt- 
edness had been liquidated, but since 
that time a $90,000,000 V-loan has been 


arranged with a group of banks. 

Former Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., 
specialist in the production of stainless 
steel trainer planes, is now known as 
the Fleetwings Division of Kaiser Cargo 
Inc., following the purchase of the com- 
pany by the Kaiser interests. Ira S. Wil- 
son, vice president of Fleetwings, and 
active with the company since 1940, has 
been transferred to Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Long Island city, N. Y., to 
serve as vice president. The latter com- 
pany also is operated now by Kaiser in- 
terests, reportedly having been taken 
over at the instigation of the Navy De- 
partment which was dissatisfied with 
production progress there. Frank de 
Ganahl is vice president and general 
manager of Fleetwings. 

What looks to be an economical and 
efficient method for preventing the waste 
of good rivets—always a headache in 
an aircraft plant—has been put to test 
recently by Fleetwings. The plan is 
simple, centering around the packaging 
of rivets in small cellophane bags. An- 
alysis shows a saving in dollars to the 
tune of four to one on heat-treated rivets 
and 10 to 1 on non-heat-treated rivets 
by the use of the bagging method. 

About 2 ounces of rivets are put in 
each bag and the container then is in- 
delibly marked, crimped and heat sealed. 
Riveters obtain their supplies from racks 
in which the bags have been placed ac- 
cording to size, type, etc. As needed, 








FLASH WELDING: Forged steel caps are welded on tubes for piston 

assemblies at the Long Beach, Calif., plant of Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 

Welding machine uses 60,000 pounds hydraulic pressure on the piece 

at the upset. Special transformer supplies power, with current setting 

of 5.1 volts and 37,700 secondary amperes. Flashing time is about 9 

seconds, with upset travel 3/16-inch, total travel '2-inch and closed dies 
5/16-inch apart 
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© Tum) va r beam on the steady stream of new SPEED 

NUTSh ip Ferd sizes. High-precision production is turning 

th m out at machine gun speed. Demand is spreading to 

e and more applications. Why? Because Speed Nuts 

cally reduce weight and cost. Because they lock on 

P yerews with a firm spring tension grip that prevents vibra- 

tion loosening. And because they can be applied with a 
speed that breaks all previous records. 

Many self-retaining Speed Nuts are snapped into posi- 
tion for blind location assembly requiring no riveting or 
staking. They need not even be touched or seen while 
making the attachment. Approved, too, by the U. S. Army 
Air Forces and the Navy Dept. Bureau of Aeronautics for 
most non-structural attachments. 

Write for our new 20-page book No. 185 for complete 
description of our latest developments. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
2039 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IN CANADA: IN ENGLAND: 
Wallace Barnes Co., Lid., Hamilten, Ontarice Simmonds Aerecessories, Lid., Londen 
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the rivets are removed from the bags 
and the open ends of the bag are twisted 
to seal them again. 


Another important advantage is that 
heat-treated not harden as 
quickly when bagged. The cold air 
emanating from the bagged rivets keeps 
them soft much longer than in conven- 
A further definite econ- 
omy is possible by means of using an 
automatic bagging machine which meas- 
ures a predetermined weight of rivets 
into each bag and seals them mechani- 
cally, 


rivets do 


tional practice. 


A typical test conducted by Fleetwings 
on non-heat-treated rivets, bagged versus 
unbagged, shows the following: 


Unbagged rivets Pounds 


Weight of useful rivets in sur- 
faces 

Weight of rivets from sweep- 
ings 

Weight of mixed rivets from 
benches 

Total rivet demand during 
period of test 

Weight of rivets lost through 
damage 

Time to sort sweepings and 
bench collections 

Cost of screening 

Cost of sorting 

Cost of damaged rivets @ $1 
per pound .75 


40.6 hours 
$ 3.00 
30.42 








FAREWELL TO “OLD BOOMERANG”: Through an unfinished fuselage 
section of the giant Lockheed Constellation, four-engine transport now 
going into volume production at Burbank, Callif., is seen the last of the 
famous Lockheed Hudson two-engine bombers to be built. Richard A. 
Von Hake, Lockheed vice president in charge of manufacturing (right), 
looks on as the final “Old Boomerang” rolls by, marking the end of an 
era in American aviation. The Hudson’s role as a medium attack and 
reconnaissance bomber has been taken over by newer and faster aircraft, 
and the manufacturing and assembly space released is being turned 
over to the building of the Constellation, and to doubling production of 
the Lockheed P-38 two-engine fighter. The Hudson was in production 
steadily from January, 1939, to June, 1943, and hundreds of them are 
now in battle service on all six continents of the world 








Cost of reclamation and dam- 
ages per pound of useful 
rivets 

Bagged rivets Pounds 

Weight of rivets used 42.8 

Weight of rivets returned 1.35 

Weight of rivets to be sorted 0.094 

Weight of useful rivets 41.45 

Time required to bag and 
seal 1.8 hours 


0.709 


Cost of bagging and seal- 

ing $2.70 
Cost of sorting bagged rivets 0.084 
Cost of bagging and sorting 


per pound of useful rivets 0.0672 


a margin of 
10 to 1 in favor of the bagged rivets, 
considering only the relation between 
cost. of reclamation and damages per 
pound used on the one hand and the cost 
of bagging and sorting per pound used 
on the other. Not included, but prob- 
ably an important factor, is the relation 
between the bagged and unbagged riv- 
ets with respect to handling time. 
Comparison of Rockwell hardness and 
length of time before rivets reach non- 


These tabulations show 


driving hardness gives an edge to the 


bagged rivets of around 87 minutes. 
New Aviation Company 


One of the new aviation companies on 
the West Coast about which virtually 
nothing has been heard is Avion Inc., 
said to have been organized by Richard 
W. Millar, banker, who not so many yeare 
ago was brought into the presidency of 
Vultee by the Aviation Corp. and who 
left this post around the time the Con- 
solidated-Vultee merger was first dis- 
cussed. Millar has hired-a number of 
top-notch aviation engineers from other 
companies in the southern California 
area and has set up operations in a Los 
Angeles plant. Just what he is doing 
few people on the Coast seem to know, 
beyond the fact that he and his staff 
are “developing a new plane.” 

AiResearch Mfg. Co. at El Segundo 
near Los Angeles, designer and builder 
of such accessories as exhaust heat ex- 
changers, automatic exit flap controls, 
intercoolers, elliptical oil coolers and su- 
percharger aftercooling systems, comes 
West 
Coast manufacturing circles because of 
the fact it has employed deaf mutes so 
It is reported 30 per cent 


in for considerable comment in 


successfully. 
of the company’s personnel is of this 
incapacitated class. 

Some of the Lockheed-Vega “feeder” 
and small branch plants have had strange 
beginnings for plants now supplying air- 
craft assemblies and parts. One was 
formerly an ice rink, a second a bowling 
alley, a third a national guard hall, a 
fourth a flour mill, a fifth an automo- 
bile distributor headquarters, and a sixth 
a whisky distillery. 
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THE OIL IN THIS CIRCULATION 
SYSTEM MUST HAVE AN 
EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG 

COMBINATION OF STABILITY 
AND LUBRICITY TO KEEP 

THE STRIP ROLLING! 


The bearing above made by the Morgan Construction Company 


Let Oil Carry the Load! 


ODERN ROLL NECK BEARINGS are subject to That’s why in circulation-oiled bearings like the 
almost unbelievable loads. And they must one above you must use oil that has high lubric- 

help roll out steel that is accurately controlled to _—ity plus high chemical stability. 
tolerances measured in thousandths of an inch. USE GARGOYLE VACUOLINE OIL! The uniform high qual- 
One well-known manufacturer says that in the ity of this oil will help assure you of uninterrupted 
designing of its bearings “full advantage had been mill operation. It will give you the finest protec- 
taken of the tremendous load- tion an oil can provide against shutdowns due to 

carrying ability of oil.” bearing failure. 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oll COMPANY, INC. — Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. + White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicage Div. 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. - Magnolia Petroleum Company + Genera! Petroleum Corporation of California 
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P. M. FLEMING 





P. M. Fleming, vice president in charge 
of sales, Pittsburgh Rolls Division, Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has been given 
the added responsibility of vice president 
in charge of operations. Ralph H. 
Scholl, former sales engineer, has been 
appointed sales manager; S. Clifford 
Elms, previously chief engineer, has been 
named general superintendent; and W. 
H, White, formerly general superinten- 
dent, has been appointed metallurgical 
engineer in charge of research ahd new 
developments. 

—_—()-— 

Lieut. Col. G. G. Blackstock recently 
was elected executive vice president of 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

—— 

J. W. Peckham has been appointed 
manager of the development and design 
engineering department, Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Peckham joined 
the Bristol radio engineering depart- 
ment in 1922, and in 1940 he was made 
Pacific Coast district manager. E. Nuber 





RUSSELL B. GUNIA 


Who hos been appointed manager, stainless 

steel bureau, metallurgical division, Carnegie- 

illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, as reported in 
STEEL, July 12, p. 86. 
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WALLACE W. LEIPNER 








succeeds Mr. Peckham as manager of 

the Pacific Coast branch offices and fac- 

tory with headquarters in San Francisco. 
oo 

Wallace W. Leipner has been appoint- 
ed acting chief engineer, American 
Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, O. Mr. 
Leipner has been associated with the 
company since 1941 as assistant to the 
vice president in charge of engineering. 
He is a member of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers and also of the 
American Society of Military Engineers. 
Verne Wildman, previously general fore- 
man of American Welding’s machining 
department, has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent. 

th 

W. K. Page has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, to 
become associated with the Wassell Or- 
ganization of Westport, Conn. 

—o— 

In the July 12 issue, captions labeling 
the pictures of J. L. Mullin and W. F. 
Kelly of American Manganese Steel Divi- 
sion, American Brake Shoe Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., were inadvertently mis- 
placed. The photograph presented as 
that of Mr. Kelly was that of Mr. Mullin, 
and vice versa. 

—o— 

E. A. Koether has been named techni- 
cal assistant to Allen W. Morton, vice 
president and general manager, American 
Hammered Piston Ring Division, Kop- 
pers Co., Baltimore. Edgar S. Freeman 
Jr., former assistant sales manager, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Koether as works manager of 
the division. 

—— 

Henry H. Howard, previously man- 
ager, engine sales department, Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has returned 
to the company as general sales manager 
after temporary emergency service with 
the United States Ordnance Department, 


R. K. BOWDEN 


DAVE M. WHYTE 





Detroit. J. Q. McDonald, acting gen- 
eral sales manager since May, 1942, is 
now free to devote full time to his 
duties as export manager of the com- 
pany. H. W. Smith, former assistant 
manager, engine sales department, has 
been made manager of that department. 
— 

R. K. Bowden, former manager of the 
Chicago district metallurgical depart- 
ment, Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed director of 
the quality control, research and tech- 
nology department, Pittsburgh. L. J. 
Rohl, assistant manager of the metal- 
lurgical department in the Chicago dis- 
trict since 1939, succeeds Mr. Bowden 
as manager. F. A. Wickerham has been 
appointed staff assistant, department of 
research and technology, Pittsburgh. 
Howard J. Eyman has been named as- 
sistant to the company’s chief metallur- 
gical engineer, succeeding Mr. Wicker- 
ham. Heward L. Dawson, previously 
chief engineer, Pittsburgh district, has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer 
of the company to succeed the late L. C. 
Edgar. Charles H. Williams, former 
assistant to vice president in charge of 
engineering, United States Steel Corp. 
of Delaware, Pittsburgh, has been named 
to succeed Mr. Dawson as chief engineer 
of the Pittsburgh district. 

—o— 

Dave M. Whyte, foundry expert, 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor in charge of casting 
sales for the corporation’s two foundries 
located at Mt. Vernon, O., and Grove 
City, Pa. 

—1— 

Albert S. Glossbrenner, former super- 
intendent, Brier Hill Works, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
has been appointed general superinten- 
dent of the Youngstown district, succeed- 
ing J. L. Mauthe, who has become vice 
president in charge of operations, as an- 
nounced in Steer, July 5, Buford M. 
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E. S$. MOORHEAD 


Stubblefield, formerly superintendent of 
the coke plant and blast furnaces at the 
Campbell works in Youngstown, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Glossbrenner as superinten- 
dent of the Brier Hill works. 

—o— 

E. S. Moorhead, organizer and direc- 
tor of the steel tubing division, Iron and 
Steel Branch, War Production Board, 
has resigned to become general man- 
ager of the Steel Tube Division, Talon 
Inc., Oil City, Pa. 

—1r— 

S. H, Mortensen, chief engineer of the 
electrical department, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been elected 
















WILLIAM J. McMILLEN 


a national director of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers for a term 
of four years beginning Aug. 1. 

—— 

William J. McMillen, since 1939 assist- 
ant manager of roll sales, Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
vointed manager of production and 
manufacturing. Mr. McMillen has been 
associated with the company 26 years. 

—>— 

Fred T. Whiting, manager of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.’s Northwest- 
ern district, and Charles L. Dostal, Pa- 
cific Coast district manager, have been 


appointed vice presidents, Mr. Whiting’s 


headquarters are in Chicago, Mr. Dostal’s 
in San Francisco. Roy V. Gavert, former 
manager of the Canton Ordnance divi- 
sion for Westinghouse, has been ap- 
pointed headquarters staff superinten- 
dent of the district manufacturing and 
repair department, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John W. Thompson, for the past four 
years Cleveland district representative, 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., has 
been appointed assistant manager of al- 
loy steels sales with headquarters in 
Reading. 

—o— 
Marcello A. King has joined Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., Moore 
Steam Turbine Division, Wellsville, 
N. Y., as executive engineer, taking 
charge of design, research, testing, and 
service. 

—— 

Richard H. Hughes has joined Alm- 
quist Brothers & Viets, Los Angeles, as 
manager of the abrasive division. 

—o— 


Frank H. Buckingham has been named 
president of the Sandusky Foundry & 
Machine Co., Sandusky, O., 
Devereux Lake, resigned. 


succeeding 


—)— 

Fred W. Fraley has been appointed 

vice president and sales director, Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh. 





OBITUARIES... 


Edward F. Kenney, 74, metallurgical 
engineer on the staff of the vice presi- 
dent of operations, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., died July 8 in Media, 
Pa. Mr. Kenney was widely known 
throughout the steel industry, with which 
he had been associated since 1907. He 
was past president of the American Steel 
Manufacturers Association, which was lat- 
er absorbed by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and was a senior member 
of several committees of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Mr. Kenney 
had also served as a member of the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee, WPB. 


—)— 


Samuel Reid Russell, 63, senior tech- 
nician, explosive department, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., died in Easton, Pa., July 8. 


1 
Gustave F. Williams, president, Wil- 
liams Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died July 3 
in Columbus, O. 
—)—_ 
Erwin’ H. Geiger, 47, president, Sur- 
rey Motors Corp., Long Island city, 
N. Y., died July 7 in that city. Formerly 
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president of General Bronze Corp., Long 
Island city, N. Y., Mr. Geiger left that 
company in 1936 to devote full time to 
Surrey Motors. 
a 

Charles H. Wilkinson, 61, president, 
Logansport Machine Co., Logansport, 
Ind., died July 13 in Cleveland. 





JAMES E. MacMURRAY 


Who was founder and president for 38 years 
of Acme Steel Co., Chicago, died July 1 in 
South Pasadena, Colif., as announced in 


STEEL, July 12, p. 87. 


John Henry Dumbelton, 52, technical 
adviser and purchasing agent for the 
maritime division, A. B. C. Steel Equip- 
ment Co. Inc., New York, died July 4. 


oe 6 oe 


Forrest A. Kelly, construction produc- 
tion co-ordinator, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, died June 26. 

—1r— 


H. William Peyser, 31, manager, sales- 
correspondence department, Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York, died 
July 3 in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—o— 

C. J. Qualter, general manager, gear 
department, Meisel Press Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, died recently. 

—o— 

Forrest Gains Hamrick, 63, comptroller, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York, died July 9 in Ridgewood, N. J. 


Henry J. Mollenberg, 75, president, 
Mollenberg-Betz Machine Co., Buffalo, 
died July 11 in that city. 

—o— 

Hugo C. Wagner, 70, 

manager, Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., 


died July 4 in Evanston, Ill. 
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lightened attitude on the part of govern- 
ment. By applying Hatch act principles 
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Possibilities for the Future 


Limitless, Industrialist Holds 


Chairman of Monsanto Chemical Co. in new book maintains 
present visions are but the promises of great adventures which 
lure modern pioneers. . . Says private enterprise more likely 


to further progress than collectivism 


THAT the possibilities of the future 
are so limitless only one forecast can be 
made with certainty—that the most ex- 
travagant prophecy will fall short of po- 
tential accomplishments, is the hope 
which Edgar M. Queeny, chairman Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. St. Louis, holds 
forth for the postwar world in a book, 
“The Spirit of Enterprise,” just released 
by Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Denying that our economy has reached 
maturity and that our chief problem is 
to learn to live with our new and un- 
manageable riches, Mr. Queeny main- 
tains “we are rich in material things only 
by comparison with other nations and 
with the past.” 

The day may come, he predicts when 
workers will travel a hundred miles from 
country homes to offices and factories by 
helicopter bus with no greater expendi- 
ture of time and money than is required 
for a bus-ride through five miles of city 
traffic today. 

“Business believes that pre-fabricated 
houses of the future will be warmed by 
sunlike, healthful, penetrating radiant 
heat from tiny wires buried within walls. 
They will be air-conditioned for summer 
comfort, illuminated by cool, germicidal 
light, and equipped with built-in, low- 
temperature refrigeration to keep food 
fresh for months, even years.” 


“But these and many hundred other 
visions,” he points out, “are but promises 
of great adventure which lure modern 
pioneers. That we have reached matur- 
ity is a conclusion of pessimism.” 

It is Mr. Queeny’s conclusion that the 
people, expressing their desires in the 
market place, are much more likely to 
stimulate further progress toward the 
material and spiritual gains he deems 
possible than any state-planned, state- 
controlled production system. 

While he votes unhesitatingly for free 
enterprise as opposed to a state planned 
and directed economy, and while he mar- 
shals an imposing array of historical and 
contemporary data to support his choice, 
he does not find business faultless. 

“Business men,” he says, “should be 
willing to accept more of the classic con- 
ception of the free enterprise system. 
Business should recognize the justice of 





much well-deserved, although misdirect- 
ed, criticism by new dealers. Business 
men should correct the causes of the anti- 
pathy to their “ways that has arisen in 
such profound and superb intellects as 
that of the archbishop of Canterbury. 
They should be willing to have all con- 
ditions necessary to a free market re- 
stored, and to provide the people with 
the full advantage of competition. 


National Incorporation Law 


Among the specific suggestions Mr. 
Queeny offers for the immediate future 
are a national incorporation law which 
would strengthen existing antitrust laws 
by prohibiting interlocking directorates, 
mergers between competitors and the 
ownership of stock by one business in 
another. Business, he suggests, must also 
give up “the special privileges it now 
enjoys in the way of excessive tariffs 
against nations with an equivalent stand- 
ard of living and be reconciled to a re- 
duction of those against low standard 
nations as fast as it can be accomplished 
without disrupting our economy.” 

To be effective, however, he points 
out that these progressive moves by busi- 
ness must be matched by an equally en- 


to pressure groups, he suggests that Con- 
gress might destroy the disproportionate- 
ly swollen power of vociferous minorities. 
By substituting regulatory laws for gov- 
ernment of business by capricious and 
unpredictable boards and commissions, 
Congress could free business from crip- 
pling uncertainty at the same time it 
continued to protect the people from 
business excesses. 


As another necessary measure, he sug- 
gests that taxes should be reconsidered 
on the basis of what kind and what rates 
will produce over the long pull the great- 
est potential revenue needed for normal 
operating expenses of government and 
liquidation of the national debt, thus 
forestalling the inflationary threat of 
continued deficit financing and freeing 
capital markets for the tremendous job 
of reconstruction and new industrial ex- 
pansion which lies ahead. 


He warns it is not necessary to so- 
cialize our economy through central eco- 
nomic planning in order to provide ade- 
quately for the so-called lower third. 
On the contrary, by encouraging free 
enterprise, we encourage the technological 
progress which brought us to our present 
peak and which promises even greater 
gains for the future. By absorbing a part, 
or even all, of the savings of technological 
progress through a progressively-increas- 
ing manufacturer’s excise tax, we could 
finance a much more ambitious and exten- 
sive social program than any redistribu- 
tion of our present wealth, and we could 
do this without raising average prices 
to the public or reducing incentives to 
capital, labor or management. 


Nation Needs More Employers! 


Economist declares their birth and survival rate should be 
made higher in treatise on postwar readjustments in which 
question is raised whether labor has not overpriced itself in 


terms of full employment 


EXPERIENCE during the 20’s and 30's 
indicate that there must be some wage 
for labor at which greater quantities of 
it can be absorbed into productive em- 
ployment than at any other, states Dr. 
Emerson P. Schmidt, economist of the 
Committee on Economic Policy, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
in another notable pamphiet, No. 5 in 
the series entitled “Postwar Readjust- 
ments.” 

In the pamphlet Dr. Schmidt discusses 
problems that will be involved in the 
postwar absorption of our total labor sup- 
ply, and in it he raises the question as 





to whether labor has not overpriced itself 
in terms of full employment. 

Figures for the 30’s, he says, are par- 
ticularly significant. Figuring 1929 on a 
basis of 100, both wholesale and retail 
prices had dropped to 81 by 1939; at 
the same time hourly wage rates had 
risen to 122. The popular assumption 
that high hourly wages mean greater 
purchasing power fails to take into con- 
sideration that high hourly wages also 
mean higher production costs. 

Higher production costs forced manu- 
facturers all through the 30’s to seek ways 
and means of increasing productivity per 
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worker in order to be able to sell its goods 
or services at prices that met competi- 
tion and which consumers would pay. 
The continual demand of labor for higher 
pay thus was a leading factor in bringing 
about more unemployment. 

Just as a good example, Dr. Schmidt 
includes figures showing that for every 
100 people employed by the railroads in 
1923 only 55 were on railroad payrolls 
in 1940. While the railroads have had a 
good record in the field of labor rela- 
tions, as Dr. Schmidt points out, relative 
freedom from strikes has been purchased 
at the price of many jobs of railroad men. 


On the other hand, Dr. Schmidt states, 
more thought should be given to “real” 
rather than hourly wages. In 1908 rubber 
workers were being paid an average of 
40 cents an hour on tires costing $35 that 
would run an average of 2000 miles; he 
shows that an hour’s pay to the rubber 
worker would have enabled him to drive 
a car six miles, counting only the factor 
of tire wear. In 1936 the rubber worker 
received 88 cents an hour, a gain of 120 
per cent. However, a number of other 
things had happened. The tire cost $8, 
it could run 20,000 miles. The wage of 
a rubber worker in 1936 was sufficient 
to drive his car 2200 miles as far as tires 
were concerned. Higher quality at lower 
prices, declared Dr. Schmidt, must al- 
ways be far more important in the stand- 
ard of living of the American people than 
the number of counters (dollars) they 
get. 

In other words, by continually driving 
for higher wages labor may be killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs, and 
if labor continues to ignore this fact it is 
going to eliminate the possibility of hav- 
ing full employment after the war. 

Another threat is that continued de- 
mands for higher wage rates in those in- 
dustries that are more profitable at any 
time, and in insisting upon bonuses and 
other financial benefits to the workers 
involved, will invite trouble. 

It should be clearly understood, Dr. 
Schmidt states, that wage rates in any 
one industry should not depend upon 
productivity and profits in that particular 
industry. Rather, the increase in output 
should be shared by all consumers, which 
automatically would include all labor 
rather than some labor. In other words, 
we need a new concept of “collective bar- 
gaining” if we are to avoid vast unem- 
ployment at some time in the postwar 
period. 

It is necessary that we re-learn the 
simplest definition on an employer: An 
employer is a person who provides em- 
ployment. In the 80’s when we had a 
dire shortage of employment offers and 
a surplus of would-be employes, we tried 
to correct the unbalance by making the 
position of the employe more attractive 
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and that of the employer less attractive. 

“Then we wonder why there are not 
more employment opportunities! We 
need more employers. The way to get 
them is to make their birth and survival 
rate higher,” says Dr. Schmidt. 

While social gains may be desirable, 
and while no one wants to set the clock 
back, in our enthusiasm for reform and 
change we must exercise much greater 
care in the future than we have in the 


past. 


“Instead of making it tougher for an 
employer to put and keep men on his 
payroll,” concludes Dr. Schmidt, “we 
must make it easier and more attractive 
for him; otherwise all this talk about 
jobs for all is a species of self-decep- 
tion or, at best, a gross deception of labor 
itself. No one has any right to trifle with 
the welfare of labor.” 

Copies of the pamphlet may be had by 
writing to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington. 





VAST amount of employment 
will be furnished in relieving and 
rehabilitating war-torn countries of 
Europe and in the Pacific area as 
they are removed from Axis domi- 
nation, according to Herbert H. 
Lehman, director, Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations, and 
former governor of New York, in 
recent speeches. 

So gigantic is the problem that 
a draft agreement, already signed 
by China, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, has been placed by the 
Department of State before the 43 
governments of all the United Na- 
tions and the other nations asso- 
ciated with us in this war. The 
principle is that of “equitable shar- 
ing.” The needs are so large that 
no one nation, nor any limited 
number of nations, could supply 
them without draining off raw 
material supplies to an undue ex- 
tent. 

Initial needs in supplying relief 
will include such items as food, 
medicine, clothing and other essen- 
tial supplies. Then must follow 
assistance needed for purposes of 
rehabilitation, seeds, fertilizer, farm 
animals and many other items. 
Railroads, bridges, highways, port 
facilities, telephone and telegraph 
lines must be repaired. Water sup- 
ply and sanitation must be re- 
stored. Farm and factory equip- 
ment will have to be furnished. 
The morale of Axis controlled peo- 
ples must be re-established and 
they must be enabled to achieve 
and maintain a high degree of pros- 
perity. 

“Prosperity in this country helps 
other people to be prosperous and 
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Restoration of economic and political structures of war- 
torn countries of Europe and Pacific areas as they are 
removed from Axis domination to provide huge demand 
for labor and materials of all kinds 


prosperity elsewhere helps us to be 
Governor Lehman 
says. “I like to suggest 
that prosperity, like peace, is in- 
divisible. After the war the peo- 
ples of this world will either go 
forward on the road to progress 
together or they will go to eco- 
nomic ruin together.” 

He quotes from Henry J. Kaiser, 
West Coast industrialist: “Let it 
be said again that there will never 
be any significant prosperity in 
America as long as there are great 
hosts of people living on the mar- 
gins of prosperity anywhere ¢n 
earth.” 

As the war approaches its cli- 
max, and in the immediate post- 
war era, says former Governor Leh- 
man, machine tool builders, ship- 
builders, and many other indus- 
tries will be able to continue in 
existence and provide employment 
by producing one or another of the 
many items that will come under 
the general head of foreign relief 
and _ rehabilitation. 

In other words, such relief and 
rehabilitation is impelled not only 
by considerations of decency and 
humanity, but it is good business. 
By rebuilding the foreign countries 
and creating better customers for 
many of the products in which, 
because of our inventive and pro- 
ductive genius, we are pre-eminent 
in the world, we will have less to 
worry about in connection with 
our own economy. Instead of 
playing “Santa Claus” as many 
critics have charged, expenditures 
that come under the head of for- 
eign relief and rehabilitation will 
prove a profitable investment in 
the long run, he says. 


prosperous,” 
would 
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Tow Bridge Solves Launching Problem 


"WHACKY” PROPOSAL PRACTICAL 


Unique span erected over dredged channel from inland ship- 


yard permits passage of newly launched tankers with minimum 
interruption of highway traffic. . . Bridge is economical to 
operate and can be easily moved from anchorage 


AMERICA’S war production ingenuity 
is no more in evidence than at the 
Odenbach Shipbuilding Co. yards in 
Greece, N. Y., a few miles outside of 
Rochester, where engineering achieve- 
ments aren't restricted solely to novel 
techniques in turning out oil tankers 
for the Transportation Corps, Army Serv- 
ice Forces. 


The mere fact that the shipways are 
operating is indicative of the ingenuity 
that is being translated into striking pow- 
er through production. For the Oden- 
bach yards were constructed inland on 
a farm site, about 1800 feet from Lake 
Ontario a year ago. Sufficient lakefront 
property was at a premium; couldn't 
be obtained, in fact. But the problem 


of launching tankers was solved neatly 
and with dispatch. 

The farm abutted Round pond, which 
extended near the shipways and some 
distance to the lake. Engineers dredged 
the pond and provided an exit route for 
the ships which are being launched to- 
day at the rate of one every 12 days. 
Yet still another problem presented itself. 
Edgemere drive carried across the newly 
dredged exit channel. This called for 
construction of a bridge—and a different 
type of bridge—one that could be put 
in place in a hurry; would be economical 
in cost and operation and easily moved 


from its anchorage when necessary. 


Odenbach engineers went into a hud- 


dle, conceived what seemed a “whacky” 


yet practical idea. Maybe it was crazy, 
they conceded, but they were from Mis- 
souri and had to be shown. So they 
called in “outside” advice. 

Engineers of the Irving Subway Grat- 
ing Co. were consulted. “Not so crazy,” 
was the comment from these experts. 
Odenbach and Irving engineers rolled up 
their sleeves and went to work. 

What is described as one of Amer- 
ica’s most unusual bridges resulted! 

It is a “pontoon tow” span, 65 feet 
long and 22 feet wide, with four lifting 
pontoons, one under each corner, and 
four outrigger pontoons for added sta- 
bility. The bridge is surfaced with 
standard open-mesh steel decking 2% 
inches deep, which saves an estimated 
50 tons in weight over corresponding 


Just off the ways this Army tanker sails past “pontoon tow” bridge which 
has been towed aside by a crew of two men. Lightweight bridge is surfaced 


with open-mesh 


steel decking 
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construction of “pontoon” tow bridge. 


launched tankers 


Above—“Pontoon tow” bridge is an open-deck steel span 

which can be swung easily aside to allow passage of tank- 

ers when they are launched from the inland ways. Here 

bridge is shown being raised and guy ropes are being 
attached to slip span from mooring 


Right—Closeup of two-lane open-mesh steel surface 

“pontoon tow” bridge. Machine at left is portable air 

compressor which pumps air into four lifting pontoons 
and raises span above roadway level 


concrete surfacing. Total weight of 
the span is 75 tons, with 15-ton capacity 
and two-way continuous traffic. 

Lifting pontoons are each 25 feet by 
10 feet by 6 feet deep, with the out- 
riggers 5 feet by 6 feet by 7 feet. The 
bridge, which is about 200 feet back 
from the lakefront, rests on a continuous 
concrete sill. When a boat is ready for 
its shake-down run on Lake Ontario, it 
is towed down the channel to the pon- 
toon bridge. Here a portable air com- 
pressor mounted on a truck pumps pres- 
sured air into the lift pontoons, which 
empty out the water. The span then 
raises several feet above a roadway level 
and is ready for the tow-lines. 


The bridge is then swung by a team 
of two men from the roadway about 50 
feet and sidled into a specially-dredged 
bay. Before this bridge “hangar” was 
hacked out of the channel, the float- 
ing span was towed out into Lake On- 
tario while newly launched tankers made 
their proud exit down the channel. Now, 
however, the entire procedure is expe- 
dited by simply swinging the bridge 
aside. Entire process of inflating the 
pontoons with compressed air and slip- 
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Left—Inland yard of Odenbach Shipbuilding Corp. 
necessitated dredging of a canal to Lake Ontario and 
Span is shown 
being swung by guy ropes to allow passage of newly 
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ping the bridge from anchorage con- 
sumes 20 minutes or less. 

Odenbach engineers say the bridge is 
a complete success and offers a practical 
answer for any problem of the kind 
where mobility is required only occasion- 
ally and where economy and construc- 
tion speed are prime considerations. 

The span utilizes a 90 cubic-foot por- 
table compressor. Lifting capacity is ap- 
proximately 120 tons. 

Credited With “Firsts” 

The Odenbach company is credited 
with many notable “firsts.” Most re- 
cently, it won praise for its technique 
of using channel irons for hull construc- 
tion, rather than conventional steel 
plates. This allows for 90 per cent pre- 
fabrication before going down the ways. 
In addition, the tankers are 80 per cent 
welded. Boats are built in 6 sections 
—3 cargo tank sections, bow section, 
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engine room section and after-peak sec- 
tion. Workers put through the complete 
hull in only 11 working days. 

Before the war, the Odenbach com- 
pany built large tankers with three mil- 
lion gallons average capacity. Now, how- 
ever, the concentrating on 
medium-sized tankers, 180 feet long, 
with a 30-foot beam and a 13-foot mold- 
ed depth. Two diesel engines propel 
the twin-screw craft which are designed 
They can carry 288,000 
gallons of gasoline. 

Guiding genius of the shipyard is 
John H. Odenbach, of Rochester, who 
invented the 
construction, which is under study for 


yard is 


for ocean travel. 


steel channel system of 
possible use in other Army yards. 

In 1931, when Mr. Odenbach entered 
the shipbuilding business, his yards turned 
out the largest all-welded ship of any 
kind—a combination tanker and freighter 
212 feet long with a 30-foot beam. 
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Coal Conference 
Stresses Output 


Mine operators, equipment 
men, government officials meet 
to study means of restoring 
peak production 


REMOVAL of all obstacles standing 
in the way of maximum production ef 
coal for war and intensified co-operation 
within the industry during a most crucial 
period in its history are favored topics 
as members of the American Mining 
Congress meet July 19 at the Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, for a two-day coal 
mine war conference. 

In order that the meeting of mining 
executives, government officials and 
equipment manufacturers might be con- 
fined strictly to discussions. of industry- 
wide difficulties, exhibits were ruled out. 


The conference program highlights 
the manpower problem by giving it first 
place in the opening sessions on Mon- 
day. 

Technological advances, improvement 
in mining, handling and preparation 
technique and conservation of men and 
materials were to be covered by speakers 
addressing the four deep and strip min- 
ing sessions. 

A special meeting was arranged for 
Tuesday morning to give coal company 
purchasing agents and their staffs the 
chance to discuss buying problems and 
procedures with A. S. Knoizen, director, 
War Production Board Mining Equip- 
ment Division. An open meeting was to 
be held Tuesday afternoon for mining 
equipment manufacturers to gain a bet- 
ter understanding of allotments, equip- 
ment scheduling and other matters per- 
taining to their field from WPB officials. 

George F. Campbell, vice president, 
Old Ben Coal. Corp., national chairman 
of the congress, is general chairman 
of the meeting and leader of the opening 
session. R. L. Ireland, Jr., president, 
Hanna Coal Co., Cleveland, will preside 
at the luncheon meeting on Monday 
which will feature a talk on the military 
situation. Practical topics bearing more 
directly on problems of the coal industry 
were to be discussed by speakers address- 
ing the luncheon session on Tuesday. 
The speakers and their subjects: 

Howard I. Young, director, Mineral 
Resources Co-ordinating Division, War 
Production Board, on “Assisting the 
Mines To Maintain Full Production”; 
T. J. Thomas, director of production for 
coal mine operations, Department of the 
Interior, on “Coal for War”; Arthur S. 
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UTILITY BUILDING 


New type of galvanized steel 
semicircular building, 40 feet 
wide by 100 feet long, is being 
built in great numbers in foreign 
theaters of war to be used for pur- 
poses ranging from recreation cen- 
ters to machine and repair shops. 

Exclusive of the time required 
for laying a concrete floor, the 
structure can be erected in about 
300 manhours. The arched ribs 
are made of strip steel. Ribs are 
manufactured in sections and can 
be laid on the ground and bolted 
together.. Construction crews are 
able to raise the ribs by merely 
pulling them into place with a 
rope. 

The corrugated steel cover is 
camouflaged. Each unit weighs 
approximately 25,000 pounds and 
can be packed into crates occu- 
pying only 369 cubic feet of space. 











Mining Equipment 
Division, WPB, on “Machinery and 
Equipment for Coal Mining.” George 
E. Stringfellow, vice president, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., incoming chairman, 
manufacturers division, American Mining 
Congress, will preside. 

Carl E. Newton, Deputy Federal Coal 
Mine Administrator, and Hon. James V. 
Forrestal, Undersecretary of the Navy, 
will be guest speakers at the annual 
dinner on Tuesday evening. Irvin Davis, 
president, Hatfield Campbell Creek Coal 
Co., was toastmaster. 


Knoizen, director, 


New Officers Announced 
By Controllers Institute 


W. H. Dupka, controller of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., has been elected 
a vice president of the Pittsburgh Con- 
trol of the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica. J. H. Carson, controller and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Pittsburgh Coke & 
Iron Co., was elected secretary. 

E. A. Berry, treasurer of the Koppers 
Co.; R. C. Markle, controller of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. M. M. 
Schratz, auditor of the Aluminum Co. 
of America; R. E. Hanley, secretary and 
treasurer of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., and Rolf Griem, assistant controller 
of the A. M. Byers Co., were chosen 
directors. 

James W. Flynn, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Sheffield Steel Corp., 
has been elected vice president of the 
Kansas City Control. 

Walter H. Winter, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Symington- 





Gould Corp., was re-elected secretary of 
the Buffalo Control. 

Maynard F. Carter of the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been re-elected a director of the Boston 
Control. 

C. V. Burns, assistant treasurer of the 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
was re-elected a director of the St. Louis 
Control. 

Kenneth B. Coates, assistant treasurer 
of the Great Lakes Steel Corp., and 
Vernard D. Hanna, secretary-treasurer 
of the Wolverine Tube Co., have been 
re-elected directors of the Detroit Con- 
trol. 

Michael J. Caden, controller of the 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., has been 
elected a director of the Baltimore Con- 
trol. 

James H. Barrett, secretary-treasurer 
of the Murray Corp. of America, Detroit; 
Richard L. Brummage, controller of the 
Tubular Alloy Steel Corp., Gary, Ind.; 
Phillip Donham, secretary and treasurer 
of the Electro Refractories & Alloys 
Corp.;. Stanley E. Lebrocq, controller of 
the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont.; John H. Nagle, assistant treasurer 
of the Muehlhausen Spring Corp., Log- 
ansport, Ind., and French Peterson, con- 
troller of the Kelly O’Leary Steel Works, 
Chicago, have been elected to member- 
ship in the institute. 


Plans Being Prepared for 
Annual Chemical Meeting 


“Catalysis of War Chemistry” will be 
the central theme of hundreds of papers 
and addresses to be presented before 
the 106th meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Pittsburgh, Sept. 
6 to 10. 

Advances in wartime research will be 
reported at scientific sessions. “Man- 
power” will be the subject of a three-day 
symposium at which industrial leaders 
will discuss measures to overcome short- 
ages of trained scientific workers. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


American Chemical Society, annual meeting. 
Minneapolis, Sept. 6-10. Dr. Charles L. Par- 
sons, secretary, 1155—-16th street N.W., Wash- 
ington. 

Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
semiannual meeting, three to four days start- 
ing Sept. 28, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh. 

Electrochemical Society Inc.,, annual con- 
vention, New York, Oct. 13-14-15 and 16. 
Secretary, Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

American Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 
regional ; Iron and Steel Institute of 
Metals Divisions, A.I.M.E. Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago, Oct. 16-19. 

American ‘Society for Metals, twenty-fifth 
national metal congress, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 18-22. 

American Welding Society, twenty-fourth 
annual meeting, Oct. 18-21, Hotel Morrison, 


Chicago. 
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Work Progressing on Two Stacks 
Under Construction in Texas 


Lone Star state to resume her place among pig iron producing 
states after lapse of many years when new furnaces at Houston 
and Daingerfield are blown in some time during fourth quarter 


CONSTRUCTION of the two Texas 
blast furnaces—the 274,000-ton stack of 
the Sheffield Steel Corp. at Houston, 
and the 432,000-ton unit of the Lone 
Star Steel Corp. at Daingerfield—is go- 
ing forward and both are slated to go 
into operation during the fourth quar- 
ter. 

Thus Texas again will take her place, 
after a lapse of many years, among the 
pig iron producing states of the union. 
Product of the Houston stack will be 
charged into the Sheffield Steel Corp.’s 
open-hearth furnaces, to be rolled sub- 
sequently in this company’s finishing 
mills. 

Pig iron to be made at Daingerfield 
will be available to other consumers. 

The Lone Star Steel Corp. contem- 
plates an open hearth and rolling mill 
program but such construction has not 
heen authorized by the War Production 
Board. 

At Daingerfield iron ore from the so- 
called North Basin, in Cass, Marion, Mor- 
ris and Upshur counties, will be used 
exclusively. The ore occurs in green 
sand beds under an overburden of loose 
sand and soil approximately four feet 
deep, so that open pit mining methods 
may be employed. 

The ore comprises an oxidized layer 
of limonite which averages 12 feet in 
depth. Underlying it, starting close to 





the water level, is a layer of siderite of 
varying depth. A sufficient quantity of 
this ore to last the Daingerfield stack for 
many years is located a few miles from 
the plant site. 

To use the ore an elaborate system of 
beneficiation must be employed, includ- 
ing crushing, washing and concentration. 
The ores are high in silica and alumina. 
Each type requires individual treatment. 
In the case of siderite carbonic acid will 
have to be driven off by roasting. Both 
classes will be roasted or calcined and 
the fines of both will be sintered. Flow- 
sheets for the preparation of these ores 
have been completed as a result of re- 
search, excepting that further details 
will have to be worked ont to utilize 
the high silica middlings and thus permit 
higher recovery and bring down overall 
costs. 
average 51 per cent iron content, while 
the calcined siderite will average around 
56 per cent. Silica will run around 11 
per cent and phosphorus 0.08 per cent. 


The calcined limonite ore will 


Ores from Cass County 


At Houston the Sheffield Steel Corp. 
plans to use iron ore from Cass county 
in the North Basin and from Cherokee 
county in the so-called South Basin. In 
the South Basin the ore is a layer of 
limonite about 2% feet deep and having 


little or no overburden. As far as now 





is known there is no siderite in com- 
mercial quantities. 

The problem of beneficiation in the 
case of the ore going to Houston is not 
quite as difficult as will be necessary at 
Daingerfield. 







































Sheffield Steel Corp. does not at pres- 
ent contemplate the use of siderite. The 
limonite ore is to be crushed and washed. 
Calcining is not contemplated. With 
a mixture of ores from the North and 
South basins, the burden for the Hous- 
ton furnace, on a 50-50 basis, will con- 
tain 45 to 46 per cent iron, 11 per cent 
silica and about 0.2 per cent phosphorus. 
A rail haul ranging from around 50 to 


200 miles is involved in 


some getting 
the ore to the Houston site. 

While the final cost of the ore de- 
livered to the furnaces is not known 


exactly, the indications are that the unit 
cost of the contained iron will be low- 
er than that in the case of lake ore de- 
livered to Pittsburgh district furnaces. 
The Sheffield management also con- 
templates the use of Mexican magnetite 
containing 63 per cent iron, 3 per cent 
silica and 0.60 
While it would bring up the phosphorus 


per cent phosphorus 
would reduce the silica in 
the charge. This ore would be hauled 


some 1000 miles from the Cerro de Mer- 


content it 


cado, the famous “iron mountain” in 


the state of Durango. 
livery of this ore may not be possible 


Continuous de- 


during the war period because of car 
shortages. 

Both the Daingerfield and Houston 
plants are equipped with batteries of 
They will op- 
erate on coal of metallurgical quality 
from three mines in the state of Okla- 
scheduled to deliver a 
to the 


by-product coke ovens. 


homa which are 
total of 2800 tons of coal daily 


two plants 





They Say: 








“Certainly this Congress is no rubber-stamp Congress. 
Co-operating with the President on every war question, 
Congress has differed with him on almost every domestic 
policy.”"—Senator Taft of Ohio, addressing Alabama Bar 
Association. 

° ° oO 

“The spirit of co-operation and unity in industrial Amer- 
ica accounts in large measure for the tremendous advances 
in production. We have all worked together; we have 
sacrificed together; we have resolved differences around 
the council table and the ration boards in behalf of an all- 
out effort. And we have not held back or delayed in con- 
structive action..—John R. Steelman, director, United 


States Conciliation Service. 
Qo ° oO 


“Through some lack of foresight or vision manufacturers 
have permitted the public to get conceptions of postwar 
products which are impossible of attainment in the imme- 


diate postwar period.”—Lawrence Valenstein, president, 
Grey Advertising Agency, New York. 
oO O° ° 
“Tt is probable that immediately following peace and 
possibly even before then there will come from the rail- 
roads of the country a demand, so insistent that compliance 
with it will be imperative, for new equipment by way of 
rolling stock to replace that destroyed or worn out by rea- 
son of the heavy continuous service given by the roads 
during these years of national emergency.”—Charles J. 
Hardy, president, American Car & Foundry Co. 
oO oO ° 
“Through efforts on the home front, together with those 
on the battlefield, we have the enemy staggering. But like 
a winning prize fighter, we shouldn’t give the enemy a 
breather, but continue our onslaught until he is completely 
out.”—Dr. William P. Edmunds, Cleveland area director, 
War Manpower Commission. 
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Rolling Process 


Conserves Steel 


American Rolling Mill develops 
new method of rolling pro- 
peller blade steel; saves criti- 
cal metal 


METHOD of rolling airplane propeller 
blade steel so that two blades may be 
made from the same amount of critical 
material that previously made one was 
revealed recently at the annual share- 
holders’ meeting of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

Charles R. Hook, president of the 
firm, described the rolling process de- 
veloped by the company. The process 
saves large quantities of critical mate- 
rials and reduces machining time of the 
finished propeller by more than half, it 
was said, : 

Achievements of the steel industry, 
which has increased ingot capacity by 
15,000,000 tons since 1940 and currently 
is producing at the rate of 90,000,000 
tons in 1948, were cited. This has been 
done, Mr. Hook said, in the face of seri- 
ous raw material handicaps and wide- 
spread labor disturbances throughout 
the industry. 

Stockholders were told that the recent 
stoppage in the nation’s coal mines, 
which impaired steelmaking facilities 
generally, had not interrupted production 
in the company’s plants because an ample 
stock of coal was on hand. 

James B. Doan, J. Frank Drake, R. L. 
Gray, and Charles R. Hook were re- 
elected directors for a three year term. 


NAM Issues Booklet 
With 70 Morale Posters 


National Association of Manufacturers 
recently issued to its 9000 members a 
“Posters-For-Production” booklet con- 
taining reproductions of 70 morale- 
building posters chosen as representative 
of the war effort. 

Posters were chosen from approximate- 
ly 1000 submitted by 700 companies and 
were judged by three non-members of 
the association. 


Interlake Chemical Corp. 
Formed in Delaware 


Interlake Chemical Corp., a new com- 
pany to be owned jointly by Interlake 
Iron Corp., Chicago, and Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., Detroit, has been incor- 
porated in Delaware with authorized 
capital of $5,000,000. 

The chemical corporation was organ- 
ized for the purpose of processing chemi- 
cals recovered from distillation of coal 
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in by-product coke ovens. The Inter- 
lake Iron Corp.’s Chicago tar distilla- 
tion plant, which has been in operation 
for the past three years and its tar acid 
and naphthalene plant now under con- 
struction in Chicago, have been sold to 
the new corporation. 

Officers of the Interlake Chemical 
Corp. are George R. Fink, chairman of 
the board; Leigh Willard, president; Earl 
Doig and J. A. Mitchell, vice presidents, 
and J. R. Alderman, secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors are Mr. Fink, George 
Humphrey, Mr. Doig, Severance A. Mil- 
likin, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Willard. 


Develops New System 
To Feed Workers on Job 


A new system for feeding war work- 
ers on the -job, thus avoiding conges- 
tion in cafeterias, has been developed 
by Mealpack Inc., New York city. 

Hot and cold foods, packed side by 





OFF TO WAR 


More than 7200 employes of 
the Birmingham district plants, 
mines and mills of the United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiary com- 
panies are serving in the armed 
forces, according to officials of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Of the 7200 serving en land 
and sea, more than 7000 are from 
Bessemer, Ensley and Fairfield 
operations, and from various 
mines, quarries and office staff of 
the Tennessee company. Virginia 
Bridge Co.’s Birmingham plant has 
relinquished 135 employes to the 
.armed forces and Universal Atlas 
Cement Co.’s Leeds plant lost 22 
to the services. 











side to form a complete meal, can now 
be served up to five hours after pack- 
ing in the container produced by the 
company. The container consists of five 
earthenware food and beverage com- 
partments insulated within durable fin- 
ished pressed steel. 

A menu for pre-ordering the follow- 
ing day’s meal is enclosed and the en- 
tire container sealed for delivery to the 
workers on the job. A seal-lock pre- 
vents tampering with the containers 
and also carries the worker's shop num- 
ber to permit easy identification. 

When unsealed the top lid of the con- 
tainer becomes a comfortable tray. Dis- 
tribution methods from the kitchen to the 
worker vary with the size and nature of 
the operations. -Time lost getting to and 
from the food lines in cafeterias and 


lunch rooms is saved by delivering the 
food directly to workers. 

For the duration the containers are 
available only for use in essential war 
plants. 


SGIeTo«.. 


Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
O., has extended its line of marine en- 
gines and is now producing diesels for 
propulsion and auxiliary power in salvage 
vessels of the United States and British 
navies. 

— 

Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., an- 
nounces organization of a new technical 
sales staff composed of the following 
specialists: John R. Harbaugh, metallur- 
gical sales engineer; H. E. Doughty, as- 
sistant general sales manager; R. P. J. 
McCarty, eastern stainless steel repre- 
sentative; W. E. Wilson, mid-western 
stainless steel representative; John Walk- 
er, composite steel representative, and 
E. H. Dau, sheet and plate representa- 
tive. 

—o— 

Iron and Steel Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, is staging an elaborate “Steel 
for Victory” exhibit at the main en- 
trance to its offices in the Social Securi- 
ty building, Washington. 

—o— 

Mack Trucks Inc., Long Island, N. Y., 
has been producing high-precision and 
high-strain parts for the Republic Thun- 
derbolt, P-47, during the past year. 

—o— 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York city, 
is producing the troop transport plane, 
C-46, in western New York plants of its 
airplane division, G. W. Vaughan, presi- 
dent, announced. The C-46 will be built 
in another factory in Missouri soon. 

—o— 

Sam Tour & Co. Ine. since July | 
has been operating the metallurgical lab- 
oratories of Lucius Pitkin Inc., 45 Fulton 
street, New York city. Sam Tour & Co. 
Inc., with main offices at 65 Pine street, 
specializes in metallurgical, chemical and 
process engineering. Lucius Pitkin Inc. 
continues as analysts, assayers, chemists, 


consultants, spectroscopists, weighers, 
samplers, and shippers representatives. 
—)——- 


H. G. Irwin Lumber Co., Garland, 
Pa., has discontinued the use of the trade 
names “Durock” and “Silveroc” for the 
duration of the war. They will, how- 
ever, continue to manufacture hammer 
boards under the trade name of “Grade 
A” hammer boards. 

—— 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., United 
States Steel Corp., subsidiary, announces 
operation of its new cement plant at 
Northampton, Pa., has begun. 
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Presentation of the Army-Navy 
“E” pennant (right) was made by 
Col. Thomas G. Lanphier (center ) 
to E. C. Clarke, president, Cham- 
bersburg Engineering Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., on June 25. Merle 
Beam, employe representative 
(right), received “E” pins on be- 
half of employes 


Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, plant was awarded (left) 
the Army-Navy “E” flag. Frank S. O'Neil, president, 
accepts the flag from Col. F. W. McMahon (left) 


C. Donald Dallas, president (below), Revere Copper & 

Brass Inc., accepted the Army-Navy “E” award for the 

company and the 1875 employes of the Baltimore di- 
vision at a recent ceremony 


Metalworking Companies 
Cited by Armed Services 


Outstanding performances on war con- 
tracts won the joint Army-Navy “E” 
awards for the following companies re- 
cently: 


Ace Mfg. Corp., Philadelphia. 

Amana Society, Refrigeration Division, Amana, 
Iowa. 

American Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., Garfield, 
Utah. 

Automotive Maintenance Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Brighton-Advance Corp., Brighton, Mich. 

Cannon-Kocka Co., Cleveland. 

Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati. 

Crosse & Blackwell Co., Baltimore. 

Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Diamond Calk & Horseshoe Co., Duluth. 

Eugene Dietzgen Co., Chicago. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Du 
Pont, Wash., and Pryor, Okla. 

Eastern Rolling Mills, Baltimore. 

General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

General Instrument Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 

General Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa. 

Heintz & Kaufmen Ltd., San Francisco. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Jacobs Mtg. Co., West Hartford. Conn. 

Remington-Rand Inc., [liopolis, Ii. 

United States Bronze Powder Works Inc , Clos- 
ter, N. J. 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Birmins- 
ham, Ala. 

Atlas Powder Co., Reynolds, Pa. 

Baker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Il. 

Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago. 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Dow Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Calif. 

Fay & Scott, Dexter, Me. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Labor Problems Press for 
Solution as Output Slips 


TREND of industrial activity is again slightly lower as 
the latest weekly indicators reflect some letdown in heavy 
goods production due to unstable conditions. Fluctua- 
tion in the steelmaking rate, slight contraction from the 
peak of electric power output, failure of coal operations 
to rebound following the back-to-work order and product 
design changes are conspicuous causes, but the labor 
situation—absenteeism, replacement difficulties and grow- 
ing strike threats—is the major deterrent. 


STEEL—-Dwindling coal supplies again last week ham- 
pered steel production in the Pittsburgh district and other 
neighboring steel centers. This followed recovery of 
5 points in the ingot rate to 97 per cent during the pre- 
ceding week. Hit hardest by miner absenteeism were 
captive mines of steel companies, particularly those in 
western Pennsylvania, where activity last mid-week was 
only 30 to 50 per cent of normal. 


CONSTRUCTION—More than 1000 new war plants, or 
$11 billion worth of a total of $14 billion authorized, 
are either in operation or near the operation stage. 
Changes in the overall war requirements picture indi- 
cate some properties will not be used for the purposes 
originally intended, but will be diverted to other work. 

Interesting sidelight on the decline in building volume 
is the perceptible reduction in costs and greater etticiency 
of construction crews. Job competition, restored by the 
release of less experienced men to other war industries, is 
said to be increasing the efficiency of those remaining. 


RAILROADS—Carriers have moved into the strongest 
cash position in history, an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission compilation discloses. At the end of April they 
held $2,346,270,000 in cash or negotiable securities, over 
1% billions more than a year ago. Net income of the 136 
Class I railroads for the first four months of the year 
totaled $292,350,973, an increase of $144,303.516 over 
corresponding 1942 period. 


RENEGOTIATION—One aim of the House of Represen- 
tatives subcommittee studying the contract renegotiation 


—— FIGURES THIS WEEK 
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program is,to enact into law common standards not con- 
tained in present law to guide government departments as 
a basis in renegotiating war contracts. Congressional in- 
vestigators are convinced there is no need to amend the 
law to allow creation of postwar reconversion reserves. 


PETROLEUM—Reduction by the year-end of crude oil 
inventories above ground to the lowest point in 20 years 
is foreseen. This development is expected to provide 
ample reason for relaxation of restrictions on drilling of 
new wells, possibly higher prices for crude oil through 
upward revision of unprofitable price ceilings. 

High military sources have expressed concern over fu- 
ture supply for domestic war purposes as well as for 
fighting machines abroad. Requirements of the services, 
exclusive of aviation fuels and lubricants, are about 1,000,- 
000 barrels a day including Navy and lend-lease supplies. 
This is about 30 per cent of total demand. It is known 
that at least half of the cargo space for U. S. foreign ship- 
ments is occupied by petroleum products. 

Most new well completions have been disappointing 
from the standpoint of volume, and drilling, which 
dropped off sharply in 1942, has continued to decline in 
1943. Production of crude petroleum during the first 
five months of this year fell 300,000 barrels a day below 
government quotas. 





INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Output f 
Electric Power Distributed (callion Kilowatt hours) 


bbls. 
Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000) 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s, number) 
*Dates on request. Lag of one week. 


TRADE 
Freight Car 





Latest Prior Month Year 
Period® Week Ago Ago 
97.0 92.0 96.5 97.5 
3,919 4,111 3,926 3,424 
1,758 767 508 2,034 
4,090 4,008 3,989 3,657 
42.0 60.1 69.6 401.6 
19,435 18,645 19,065 22,980 
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1943 1942 1943 1942 
7 7 Jan 7,424 7,112 5,194 4,989 
3 Fs Feb 6.826 6512 4,766 4,500 
-6¢ +6" Mar 7,670 7,392 5,314 5,055 
re) re} Apr 7.374 7,122 5,085 4,896 
5 15 May 7,545 7,382 5,178 45,078 
é © June 7,027 7,015 .. 4,935 
a 43 July 7,148 5,051 
= = Aug 7,233 5,009 
3 13 Sept 7,067 4,987 
Oct 7,584 5,236 
2 2 Nov 7,184 5,083 
Dec 7,303 5,201 
! 1? Total $6,061 59,959 
0 0 
Foreign Trade | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 906 
Commerce 800 
(Unit Value—$1,000,000) 
———Exports——_ _———_ 700 
1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 1941 a 
Jan. 698 479 825 228 258 299 600 = 
Feb. 679 478 303 234 253 284 & 
Mar. 931 611 357 248 272 268 500 
Apr. 1,136 695 385 266 234 287 5 
May 525 385 191 297 - 400 2 
June 618 938380 215 279 g 
July 627 359 214 278 300 2 
Aug. 694 455 184 282 = 
Sept. 718 417 196 263 
Oct. 776 666 199 304 — 200 
Nov. 750 492 174 280 * 
Dec. 853 651 356 $44 100 5 SOURCE U S$. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE sTece 100 
7 =e Lu ] i 
Total 7826 5126 2743 3345 0 toa 1543 i 1943 0 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, total in millions) $7,558 $8,503 $8,123 $6,407 
Federal Gross Debt (in billions of dollars) 141.3 140.7 140.4 77.9 
Bond Volume,.NYSE (millions of dollars) 52.0 64.0 53.2 29.0 
Stock Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 4,163 5,279 5,263 2.763 
Loans and Investments (in millions)+ $45,848 $46,147 $47,182 $32,382 
United States Gov't. Obligations Held} $1,414 $1,753 $2,467 16,200 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s co ite finished steel price average $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Spot ity Index (Moody's, 15 items)+ 243.1 245.4 245.3 233.4 
Industrial Raw Materials (Bureau of Labor index)! 114.0 114.2 114.1 99.9 
Manufactured Products (Bureau of Labor index)! 99.7 99.7 100.9 98.9 


#1931 = 100; Friday series. 11926 — 100. 
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Manager of Applied Engineering 
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STEEL is more elastic than is cast 
iron, so the physicists tell us, but how 
can it be stretched sufficiently to meet 
all war demands? 

Copper available is far below require- 
ments, and probably will be over 1,000,- 
000 tons short of the country’s need in 
1943. What can be done about it? 

Both steel and copper are vital mate- 
rials in the manufacture of electric mo- 
tors and in the distribution of power to 
the machines which these motors are to 
operate. It is imperative, therefore, to 
make installations with whatever com- 
bination of electrical equipment will re- 
sult in the least use of copper and steel 
without impairing the effectiveness of 
the machine. 

Appreciable conservation can be made 
by giving more consideration to plant 
planning and layout. The decision as 
to the kind of motor drive to be applied 
should be made with the prime objective 
in mind of accomplishing the necessary 
results with the minimum expenditure 
of copper and steel, whether in the plant 
distribution or in the electrical equip- 
ment itself. 


Adjustable speed is important to many 
machines in obtaining maximum output. 
In the period of industrial expansion prior 
to the current restricted situation, pro- 
gressive plant engineers looked upon 
adjustable speed drives as production tools 
rather than purely as a means of power. 
These engineers have made available at 
each machine the kind of power best 
suited to its operation, such as direct 
current for field control, adjustable speed 
motors, and alternating current for con- 
stant speed auxiliaries, with correspond- 
ing power distribution and conversion 
systems. 

The adjustable speed drive as a produc- 
tion tool cannot be sacrificed. Its con- 
tribution to increased produetion is too 
clearly established. But the method used 
to obtain that adjustable speed can af- 
fect appreciably the solution of the 
problem of conserving vital war mate- 
rials. 

Larger plants in particular, commonly 
have had direct-current circuits to serve 
adjustable speed direct-current motors. 
The conversion of this power was su- 
perimposed upon the plant's primary al- 


Fig. 1—A speed range of 87.5 to 700 revolutions per minute is provided by 

the 15-horsepower V°S control unit supplying power to a gear-motor drive 

for this machine. The V°S set takes power from the same alternating-current 
circuit that feeds the induction motor in the foreground 


Fig.2—The 15-horsepower V°S drive here can operate this machine at a 
threading speed varying from 10 to 120 yards per minute—a 12:1 ratio 


Fig. 3—Reliance V°S drives are used here to meet adjustable-speed require- 
ments 


Fig. 4—Adjustable-speed requirements, identical with those shown in Fig. 3, 


are satisfied in this case by using direct-current field-control motors. 


Note 


complexity 


Fig. 5—Comparison showing how only 53 per cent of the steel for conduit and 
only 40 per cent of the copper for wire are needed for servicing the V°S drives 


Fig. 6—Comparison of copper and steel required by the two different drive 
systems 


Fig. 7—Overall comparison of material for drives and power circuits for the 
two drive systems 
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ternating-current system. Even under 
such circumstances, certain machines were 
frequently placed so as to favor group- 
ing the direct-current motors. This was 
done in spite of the fact that it might in- 
cur a penalty in the form of a less ef- 
ficient handling of the flow of materials 
to or from a department. 

Fortunately, new variable-voltage ad- 
justable-speed drives have recently been 
developed and are now in production 
in sufficient volume to provide a practi- 
cal solution for many adjustable-speed 
driving problems. These sets, such as 
the Reliance V°S drive, are designed to 
require little floor space, permitting their 
location at or near the respective ma- 
chines they serve. The variable speed 
motors are mounted directly on the ma- 
chine with speed adjusting rheostats and 
“start-stop” push button stations placed 
at the operator's convenience for maxi- 
mum machine performance. Because all 
power requirements are served from the 
regular alternating-current distribution 
system of the plant, time, expense, wir- 
ing materials and accessories are con- 
served. 

Fig. 3 represents a plant with machines 
arranged to keep material in process, 
traveling in a direct route from start to 
finish of the operations. These machines 
require 17 constant speed drives and 
nine adjustable speed drives. Power dis- 
tribution is 440 volts, 3-phase to all drive 
The V°S drive is used for ad- 
justable speed requirements. 

Fig. 4 represents a plant with the 


positions. 


same machine and same drive require- 
ments. In this case, however, the adjust- 
able speed is obtained by using direct- 
current field control motors. The 440- 
volts, 3-phase power is distributed to all 
constant speed drive positiens. A motor 
generator set is located at a central point 
to convert alternating current to direct 
(Please turn to Page 140) 
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Fig. | ( Above ) — Desert 

training in California firing 

90 - millimeter anti-aircraft 

gun at night. Official Signal 
Corps photo 

Fig. 2 Left These are 

the men responsible for 90 


millimeter gun production at 
the Wheland plant Left 
to right—Fred M. Arnold 
chief engineer; Fred Mc- 
Kinney, tool room foreman; 
Roy Smith, superintendent 


tool room; W. H. Wilson, 

manager; Charles W. Whe- 

land, vice president in charge 

of production; A. D. Willis, 
tool engineer 

Fig. 3. (Below )—Tool room 

checks out tools to workmen 


using register system 








™M. GUNS 


Depends Largely Upon Correct Tooling 


MARKING the Civil War “battle 
above the clouds”, four Parrott guns to- 
day stand sentinel at Lookout Mountain 
Point over the sweeping Tennessee val- 
ley. They were little affairs that lobbed 
$3 cast iron balls each at the Federals, 
who were fighting down below. And on 
the spot where many of their little iron 
shot bounded, the new Chattanooga gun 
plant of Wheland Co.'s 90-millimeter 
gun division is now in huge production 
on this ordnance piece that has been 
found so effective in the Tunisian cam- 
paign. Among the first in the field on 
90-millimeter gun production, the Whel- 
and Co. revamped drawings, did much 
redesigning, tooling and rebuilding of 
old machine from 
Watervliet Ord- 
nance Department. 


loaned to it 
the Army 


tools 


arsenal of 


The company makes all parts of the 
90-millimeter gun—breech ring, breech 
block, 


nents, tubes. 


rails, supports, internal compo- 
There are 93 parts in all, 
a strange and fascinating departure from 
the crude design of the Parrott gun 
which was about the only field piece 
used during the Civil war. The Wheland 
tooling for the 90-millimeter had a lot 
Methods and 


practices were established which others 


of pioneering within it. 


i 


Much 
the success of the Wheland operation is 
given to the dynamic drive of its vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
C. W. Wheland. 

Successful mass production of this gun 
is, of course, entirely a matter of tool- 
ing. In the hurry to meet schedules, 
with production among varied tool com- 
panies delayed from three months to a 
year, it was necessary for Wheland to 


are now following. credit for 


set up a completely equipped tool room 
to produce this gun. The company has 
done practically all the tooling in the 
plant except standard size drills and 
taps. 

All forms of cutters and special tools, 
face mills with inserted teeth, special 
radii cutters, extra-length reamers, spe- 
mills have been designed, 


cial end 


adapted and built. The company’s un- 
usual ability to go this hard road in tool- 
ing alone is, I feel, one of the distinguish- 
ing features of Southern manufacturing 
enterprise. 


Fig. 4. (Left, below)—Milling a 
spline gage in the tool room 


(Right)—Another tool 
room worker is shown grinding a 


Fig. 5. 


face mill for use by the gun shop 











By G. ELORIDGE STEDMAN 


Equipped with latest models of engine 
lathes, milling 
tables 


heads, surface and cylindrical grinders, 


screw cutting precision 


machines with adjustable and 
jig boring machines, furnaces for hard- 
ening and tempering, an air-conditioned 
laboratory for gage testing, well ordered 
tool an optical Bausch & Lomb 


comparator to check screw thread forms 


cribs, 


and cutter shapes—this Wheland tool 
and pattern shop is a model in equip- 
ment, efficiency and personnel. The mas- 
at Wheland will tackle 
anything and they pretty much had to 
took the 90-millimeter 


one of first ntrac- 


ter tool makers 


over 


the 


when they 
gun as prime c 
tors 

Certain drawings for varied jigs and 
fixtures came from the arsenal, together 
with a scramble of machinery from 
which many parts were missing, others 
broken in These 
tablished a but it 


sary to completely redesign many of the 


transit. drawings es- 


criterion, was neces- 
These fixtures were completed 


by the Wheland Co the 


drawing board, through its own foundry 


fixtures 
entirely from 
through the machine shop, and on to tool 


room and gaging laboratory 


The flow of responsibility is from C 


W. Wheland, vice president in charge of 


: 
ss, 
. 


< 
= 
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manufacturing; through W. H. Wilson, 
manager of the gun division; to Fred M. 
Amold, chief engineer, gun division; to 
Roy Smith, superintendent of the tool 
room, who has co-operating with him 
A. D. Willis, tool engineer, and Fred 
McKinney, tool room foreman. Usual 
output of the company includes wood- 
working machinery, oil drilling equip- 
ment, draw works, rotary pumps and 
special contract jobs. 

C. W. Wheland handed the concepts 
of jigs, fixtures, patterns of tool design 
to Arnold, whose staff of draftsmen and 
technicians have done an excellent job 
of tool engineering and construction. 
Outside tool makers were called in on 
some of this work under the prodding 
of government expediters for more speed 
at the start. But 90 per cent of such 
fixtures were found to be faulty and 
most of them ceuld not be repaired. 
Thereafter, the Wheland organization 
learned to rely pretty much on itself. 

Let me take you around this shop and 
stop to observe a few of the many in- 
teresting tools in production the day I 
was there. Recently a change was re- 
quired in the machining of forged tubes 


To properly ma- 


(gun barrels to you). 
chine this changed specification it was 
necessary to revamp the tell-tale gaging 
instrument previously used in checking 
the bore. This is the instrument that is 
used to check the concentricity of the 
gun tube in and out in the rough so that 
when placed in the lathe for internal bor- 
ing and external removal of metal, there 
can be assurance that equal distribution 
of metal will be obtained. So a 
telltale gage design was on the table 
when I there. 


new 


under construction was 
This gage consists of a bar having what 
amounts to an outside mircometer set in- 
to its tin. The bar arrangement works 
on a pivot which actuates a specially- 
designed indicator graduated to thou- 
sandths and located on the fixture base, 
permitting the operator to determine 
accurately the id. of bore to the o.d. 
checking concentricity at any point on 


the tube. 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 6—Cutting teeth into a radius 
end mill in the tool room 


Mr. Wilson told me that Mr. Amold 
had been seen fooling with a steam gage, 
brought down to the office entirely dis- 
mantled—after a sleepless night. After 
three days of tinkering, there evolved 
this new telltale indicator—a very ca- 
pable gage. It is merely one of many 
Arnold originations to be found in the 
Wheland setup. 

Another interesting tool observed in 
the making, was a l-inch radius cutter, 
processed through the tool room in 
batches of six. This is hardened to 62 
rockwell C. It is made of Clearite—a 
high-speed tool steel, has 12 flutes. It 
goes through the gaging laboratory for 
radius check of 0.002-inch tolerance. 
This is one of the regular operating 
phases of the tool room, constantly build- 
ing these formed end mills that cut ex- 
acting radii on the breech ring of the 
gun. 

This tool is forged into a billet by 
Wheland foundries, this 
blank to the desired shape, set up in an 
Milwaukee 
milling machine, gashed with the proper 
cutter, heat 
After this it is ground, backed up and 
made into the finished tool on a Cincin- 


turned from 


indexing geared head on a 


given a _ hardening treat. 


nati tool grinder. 

The fixture for milling the slot in a 
support was in 
another Wheland design. This was real- 
ly a re-fixturing in that the original had 
proved a little light. In fact, 
present of that 
Careful survey is being constantly made 
to improve the tooling that has already 
been evolved; “re-retooling”, they call 
it. The tolerances on the end slots of 


proces of construction, 


much 


work here is nature. 


(Left, below )—Breech ring of 90-millimeter anti-aircraft gun being 


gaged on surface plate in inspection room. Note special fixtures in which 
ring is placed 


Fig. 8. 


( Right )}—This tool room worker is milling screw slots in a reamer 


frame to be used in making parts for the 90-millimeter gun 
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Today the copper industry is working all-out 
to win the war. No copper is available for any- 
thing else. But post-war planners with specific 
problems in metals are referred directly to the 
Revere Executive Offices in New York. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York . 








this fixture are 0.00l-inch to 0,00125- 
inch. Locating plugs are arranged to per- 
mit revolution of the fixture 180 degrees 
plus, permitting a second milling op- 
eration in the turn to gain proper width 
of the fastening pads on the support be- 
ing machined. 

The tooling of the intricately con- 
toured Hydro-Tel templets for profiling 
on the Cincinnati vertical milling ma- 
chine and the Pratt & Whitney Keller, 
is another interesting tooling job. These 
are of hardened tool steel lapped to 
shape within tolerances of 0.0002-inch. 
A cast iron lap is used with a lapping 
compound by bench tool maker. These 
templets originate shapes and the ac- 
curacy of the gun components machined 
is such as to make this lapping critical. 
All such templets are checked in the 
controlled-temperature gaging  labora- 
tory. 

One of the parts machined on the 
Hydro-Tel or upon the P & W Keller is 
the automatic cocking lever. Of its 12 
operations, three are profiled by these 
templets. The right and left hand ex- 
tractor made from tool room templets 
and securing fixtures, the sear, breech 
block and chain terminal cranks, as weil 
as the cocking lever, are intricate parts 
that are thus machined. 

One of the most interesting tools that 
I saw was the geared offset head used 
for cutting the extractor pockets. Then 
there was the wood-pack reamer, used 
for finish grind of the tube rifling—an 
exquisite job of tooling. 

All fixtures covering the 93 parts of 
this 90-millimeter gun are made in the 
company’s own tool room. Some were 
not engineered or designed here, but 
all of them were constructed here except 
a few standard toels. Most gun tooling 
and machining is, of course, of special 
design. “Designed, cast, finished in our 
own plant; that is what we are proud of,” 
Mr. Wheland commented. 


To check the desired accuracy which 
is demanded of these 90-millimeter guns, 





inside and outside diameter micrometers 
from 1 to 16 inches are used. The tool 
crib employs a simple requisition con- 
trol of these instruments. These gages 
are issued from the tool crib by slip 
requisition in triplicate. One of these 
forms is kept by the worker, a second 
is pegged on the shift call board, a third 
ultimately gets into the permanent file. 

At shift end, the gage is turned in, the 
paired forms are destroyed, the file form 
is used to signal the gage inspection re- 
quirements of that shift. All gages and 
other tools are routed to the controlled- 
temperature laboratory at shift end 
where they are inspected and adjusted 
under controlled temperature conditions 
and made ready for the shift use the next 
day. This prevents entirely such alibis 
as “he tampered or dropped the gage 
on the last shift.” This inspection is 
of 24-hour nature and no shift works 
with gages that have been used more 
than 8 hours without inspection. 

Stepping into this controlled-tempera- 
ture room in charge of E. R. Williams, 
a tool engineer and master toolmaker, I 
came first upon an instrument that is 
known as a rail gage and is used for 
dimensional control of distance between 
support pocket and breech ring pocket, 
with tolerance within 0.003-inch. It 
takes about 4 hours to acclimate the 
metal of this gage to the 68 degrees 
Fahr. temperature constant of this con- 
trolled atmosphere room. 


I noticed a box of 34 broaching cut- 
ters, sparkling like jewels. They had 
just been reground and were in for final 
inspection before going out to rifle more 
gun barrels. Before these are placed 
back in the plant for use, they must 
pass through a tool grinding inspection 
in which each broach blade is checked 
on the comparator for form, tool shape 
and radius of the tool lip. 


Fig. 9—Portion of temperature 
controlled gage room. Optical 
comparator at left 





This gage inspection control room 
abounds with the most modern equip- 
ment. Hoke A-B-C blocks are used, the 
reference sets, of course, being in the 
laboratory while the production inspec- 
tion sets are used in the shop. There 
are such other fascinations as master 
gage blocks, super micrometers refer- 
ence verniers, comparators, sensitive in- 
dicators. 

There are many inspections throughout 
the gun division, Mr. Wheland’s policy 
being that of catching the error at the 
seat of the crime. This saves man hours 
that otherwise would be expended. In 
addition, there are other production in- 
spection checks on critical parts. For 
example, when the breech ring comes 
from the machines, it is taken over by 
bench workmen who use hand files, hand 
grinders, emery cloths and lapping com- 
pounds on certain critical radii to elimi- 
nate all rough edges, and to assure by 
varied plug, screw and depth gages that 
all holes have been properly machined. 

From here, on a specially designed 
dolly, the production inspected breech 
ring goes to the final inspection room, 
air conditioned for accuracy. Before 
arriving, this ring has received more 
than 20 production inspections. After 
being in the final inspection bays, every 
screw hole is checked in relation to ma- 
jor and minor diameter of thread, depth, 
elimination of sharp corners, agreement 
with tolerances on all radii, planes, 
angles, vertical and horizontal measure- 
ments. 

Chief inspector is R. R. Caskey. For 
a time, because of its necessary stand- 
ards in establishing quality inspection 
control, the Army Ordnance Department 
maintained a large “on-the-ground” in- 
spection staff. Since Wheland has de- 
livered, the department is composed 
only of company men, a small comple- 
ment of army men remaining only to 
sample the final inspections. All com- 
ponents of the gun are inspected, so far 


(Please turn to Page 143) 
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CARBOLOY 
COMPANY, INC. 


“Ploughing” through tough cast armor plate at 
cuts up to 1 in. deep—drilling gun barrels—cutting 
off shell—taking interrupted cuts through sand 
holes and scale—producing a quality of finish on 
critical parts often impossible to obtain with 
former tools—holding close tolerances that drasti- 
cally reduce and often entirely eliminate subse- 
quent grinding—making steels of 400 to 500 Brinell 
machineable—these are typical of the present day 
uses of Carboloy cemented carbide tools for cutting 
steel. 


Today 63% of all Carboloy cemented carbides 
produced by Carboloy Company for machining 
applications are steel cutting grades. You'll find 
them in practically every major war plant through- 
out the nation, turning out steel parts for war at 
speeds 4 to 5 times faster than former tool mate- 


rials, staying sharp up to 10 times longer—increas- 
ing production often as much as 300% on the 
thousands of applications upon which victory 


depends. 


Write today for catalog GT-142 listing Carboloy 
cemented carbide grades for cutting steel, cast iron 
and non-ferrous metals available in more than 300 
standard Carboloy tools and blanks. 


Are You Using 
The Right Chip Breaker? 


A special film available on de- 
sign and grinding of chip 
breakers for carbide tools. One 
of a series of six films on 
Design, Brazing, Application 
and Grinding of carbide tools 
for use in your training pro- 
gram. Write for folder GT-151. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INGC., 11141 & 8 MILE ROAD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sele makers of the Carboloy brand of comented cortedes 


Birmingham, Ale. @« Chicege © Cleveland ¢ 
Canodian Distribvter: Canadien General Electric Ce., Lid., T. 


les Angeles 
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Fig. 3—Portion of arc weld before 
spraying 


Fig. 4—Same arc weld after re- 

newing original protective coat by 

spraying. Method applies coating 

that is evenly distributed, positive- 

ly covers base metal and serves 
as excellent base for paint 








material. 


Fig. 1—Spraying on a protective coating of lead-base alloy by 
means of a special device for handling this low-melting yoint 
This is a ready method for renewing the zinc coat 
on welded sheet metal constructions where the heat of welding 
has vaporized the original coating 
Fig. 2—Micrograph at 500 diameters shows mechanical bond 
between sprayed metal (dark) and steel base (light area). 
Smooth base metal is readily tinned by this method 


ALLOY-SPRAYER 


....» Coats new work, “regalvanizes” 
old material, patches weld-burned areas 


A RAPID low-cost means of applying 
a protective metal coating to metal assem- 
blies or structures, of re-coating areas 
from which the galvanizing has been 
burned by welding, and of patching or 
repairing small areas in large galvanized 
assemblies where the coating has been 
damaged, has been developed by the 
Alloy-Sprayer Co., 2040 Book building, 
Detroit. 

The operation involves spraying the 
surface to be protected with a coating of 
“Galv-Weld” metal by means of a spe- 
cial spray gun. This unit is a portable, 
self-contained gun-type device with ther- 
mostatically controlled metal melting pot 
and a means of atomizing and spray- 
ing the melted metal. It is operated by 
air under pressure in much the same 
manner as a paint sprayer. A trigger con- 
trol button on the handle is pressed 
during the actual spraying. The equip- 
ment is sufficiently light and compact 
so that even when filled with metal, it 
can be manipulated readily by hand. 

Moreover, it appears that an actual 
tinning of the base metal with the sprayed 
metal is effected by the process. Thus, 
under certain conditions, sand blasting or 
other extensive preparation of the sur- 
face of the base metal is not necessary. 
This can eliminate former costly and 
tedious preparation methods. 





A typical use of the sprayer is for 
regalvanizing areas from which galvan- 
izing has been burned during arc or re- 
sistance welding operations. The oxide 
remaining from the welding operation first 
is thoroughly brushed off and the area 
adjacent to the weld similarly cleaned. 
Then, while the metal is still hot, the 
entire burned surface can be sprayed. 
The thickness of the coating will be from 
0.001 to 0.008-inch, depending upon the 


degree of resistance to corrosion required. 


No Skill Required 


Since it is not done at the welding 
station, the spraying can be accomplished 
by unskilled operators at less labor cost. 

Where production sequence does not 
permit coating immediately after the 
welding operation, the work first is 
cleaned and then reheated to 250 to 475 
degrees Fahr. and then sprayed. This 
procedure has the advantage of keeping 
the operation uniform and the results 
positive, since the reheating permits the 
temperature of the base metal to be 
at a known rather than an estimated 
level. Reheating for spraying is accom- 
plished by infra-red lamps, oven, or by 
an open flame, preferably one with a 
reducing atmosphere. The latter is not 
absolutely essential, but it has been 
(Please turn to Page 139) 
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RIGIDITY 


Keeps Century Motors a-runnin’ 


under heavy shocks and 


vibrating loads 





hea 


The feet are cast 

as part of the 
motor frame with ma- 
chined mounting sur- 
faces providing for a 
firm attachment and 
alignment, essential 
when the motor is in- 
corporated as part of 
precision equipment. 





Five features of Century design combine to assure freedom 
from distortion — freedom from noise — perfect alignment. 


Rigid curved 
end-brackets 
are braced for per- 


form characteristics 
and quiet operation. 


Heavily ribbed 

cast iron frame 
holds the stator lami- 
nations in place — 
they are locked under 
pressure — they can- 
not shift position — 
the air gap is main- 
tained. 


A machined 
bead with close 
tolerance on the end- 
bracket fits inside a 
similarly machined 
surface on the motor 


The rigid steel 
shaft is larger in 
diameter through the 
rotor which prevents 
deflection — protects 
against bearing wear. 


frome — this accu- 
rately and perma- 
nently aligns the 
bearings in relation 
to each other and to 
the motor frame. 








# bees, when a Century Motor is bolted 
toa machine or foundation, you can 
expect uniform and quiet operating 
characteristics to be maintained for 
continuous service, 3-shift operation. 


Your Century Application and Serv- 
ice Engineer will gladly tell you all of 
the advantages of Century Motors — 
help you select the correct Century 
Motor for practically any application, 
from fractional to 400 horsepower. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CoO. 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 





One of the Largest EXCLUSIVE Motor and Generator Manufacturers in the World 
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By HAROLD LAWRENCE 


TABLE IV—Composition of Aluminum Alloys Welded by the Aircraft 
Metallurgist and Industry 


Welding Engineer Alloy Copper Manganese Magnesium Chromium Aluminum 
24S 4.2 0.5 15 None Balance 
52S None None 2.5 0.25 Balance 

3S None 1.25 None None Balance 
TABLE V—Minimum Shear Strength of Spot Welds in Aluminum Alloys 
Thick- 
ness of one sheet Alloy welded 
of two equal thick- 3S-44H 52S-14H 24ST 
nesses welded, inch 8SH 52SH 24ST Alclad 
0.016 55 90 120 
0.020 75 120 160 
0.025 100 170 215 
0.082 140 240 300 
0.040 190 340 430 
0.051 280 510 620 
0.964 390 720 840 
0.081 570 1000 1080 
0.102 . 800 1820 1320 
0.125 1000 1620 1450 
A L UJ Mi i fe HT he TABLE Vi—Improvement in Spot Welds by Heat Treating 24ST Alclad 
As Welded Heat Treated 
Average shear load in Ibs. 1071 1452 
Max. shear load in lbs. 1254 1618 
Min. shear load in Ibs. 946 1260 





Gain by heat treating is 35.5 per cent 








In first section of this article last week, application of resistance 
welding to aluminum aircraft structures, different types of 
welding machines and electrodes were discussed. Here are 
presented details of cleaning methods, a study of the metal- 
lurgical factors involved and an examination of possibilities 
of further expansion of spot welding to aircraft structures 


(Concluded from Last Week ) 


THE FOLLOWING aluminum alloys 
are found in aircraft construction: 24ST, 
24ST Alclad, 526, 3S-%H and 3SH. In 
Table IV the composition of the various 
alloys is given. The number followed 
by the letter S indicates the alloy. T 
means heat treated and aged while “2H 
and H represent cold working to the half 
hard and fully hardened conditions. 

Both 24S and 52S have heavy oxide 
coatings which are customariiy removed 
before any spet welding is performed 
on them. Likewise 24ST Alclad gives 
better welding results if the surface is 
prepared prior to welding. Both me- 
chanical and chemical treatments are 
suited te the surface preparation of the 
aluminum alloys. 

Mechanical cleaning is accomplished 
with a fine grade of abrasive cloth, with 
fine steel wool or with a fine scratch 
brush driven by a motor. In mechani- 
cally cleaning alclad alloys care must be 
taken not to remove the thin coating 
of pure aluminum that makes up the 
corrosion resisting surface. 


In chemical cleaning, several differ- 
ent solutions have been used with suc- 
cess. In some cases the surface prepara- 
tion is carried out by dipping while with 
large surfaces it may be necessary to 
paint the etchant on with a brush, allow 
it to stand for 30 seconds and sponge it 
off with a wet cloth. One dipping pro- 
cedure is the following: 

“Dip the parts for 30 seconds in a 
5 per cent sodium hydroxide solution at 
150 degrees Fahr., rinse in cold water, 
dip for one minute in 50 per cent nitric 
acid at room temperature, rinse in cold 
water, zinse in boiling water and dry. 
In some cases it may be necessary to 
repeat the alkaline and acid dips to 
thoroughly prepare the material. The 
commercial cleaning agents are used in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s di- 
rections. 


Fig. 3. ( Left, below )—Diagram of 
spot weld pull-test specimen 
Fig. 4. (Right, below )—Represen- 
tative metallurgical zones in a spot 
weld in 24ST Alclad 


The chemical solution that is used 
for brushing is made up according to 
the following formulae: 

Solution A—2.9 pounds gum traga- 

canth 

8 pounds hot water 

0 to 7 pounds denatured 
alcohol 

Solution B—10 pounds 30 per cent 

hydrofluoric acid 

A wetting agent may be necessary with 
oily stock. The amount of alcohol is 
varied according to the difficulty en- 
countered in dissolving the gum. The 
hydrofluoric acid is added to solution 
A after that solution has been made up. 

Too much attention cannot be paid 
to the preparation of aluminum alloy sur- 
faces for welding. T. E. Piper of 
Northrop Aircraft Inc. reports that 30 
million spot welds were made in one 
year without a single hole being blown 
because of improper surface prepara- 
tion. His company uses a bath con- 
sisting of phosphoric acid with a clean- 
ing agent added. It has the advantages 
of being used at room temperature with 
a rather long period in which etching 
may be done without harm to the ma- 
terial. Results obtained with this bath 
are shown Fig. 5. Complete assemblies 
are prepared for spot welding with 
the most efficient use of cleaning labor 
yet reported. 

Machines are set up for spot welding 
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THERMIT WELDING 


| Speeds Fabrication 


wth —— 24:0 WL. 


‘cose 
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of Large Parts 

















To speed construction many shipbuilders 
now fabricate stern frames from four 
or more separate castings by means of 
Thermit welding. 














This method also provides the greater 
strength needed to meet the tremendous 












































strain stern frames are subjected to by “jak ! 
wartime zigzagging and top speed manev- Si, y z —_—- 
vering in heavy weather. pe N : <r J.-H 


: . . . STERN FRAME SHOE 
Thermit welding is being used to great 


advantage throughout industry in fabri- 
cating other large parts. When several 
small castings are Thermit welded into one 
large unit, imperfections, which may occur 
in very large castings, are avoided. There 
is additional assurance of extra strength 
because the welds are even stronger than 
the original castings of the same cross sec- 
tions. Shipping is simplified, as small pieces— 
easier to handle and requiring less space— 
can be shipped more readily to the job 
and fabricated after arrival. Little, if any, 
machining is needed preparatory to weld- 
ing and no stress relieving is required. 

Send for informative, 30-page booklet, 
“Thermit Welding”, describing many appli- POURING FINISHED WELD 
cations for both fabrication and repair of 














Showing location of Thermit welds in diagram of 
stern frame for U. S. Maritime Commission ships. 
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Some of the simple steps in the Thermit 
heavy parts. process for either fabrication or repair work. 





METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manvfac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and of 
Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ¢ CHICAGO » PITTSBURGH 
SO. SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO 
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KENNAMETAL SERVICE ENGINEERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


@ CALIFORNIA—San Francisco—Garfield 0818 @ NEW YORK—Buftalo—Cleveland 3700 
Los Angeles—Lafayette 2254 New York—Worth 2-002 
a i. Rochester—Stone 7173 
COLORADO-—Denver Cherry 
@ OHI0—Cincinnati—Jefferson 8612 
@ CONNECTICUT —Hartford—W. Hartford 3-668 meee re erage 
ORGIA—Atlanta—RA-6477 
@ceenm @ OKLAHOMA—Tulsa—36828 


@ ILLINOIS —Chicago—-State 4263 © PENNSYLVANIA—Erie—Erie 53309 
Rockford —Forest 890 
Phitadeiphia——Baidwin 1250-1251 


@ INDIANA —indianapolis--Market 2523-2524 Pittsburgh Churchill 6967 
@ LOUISIANA—New Orleans Raymond 5612 @ TEXAS Dallas —Central 6546 


@ MASSACHUSETTS —Boston Devonshire 7174 
Medford —Mystic 4621-R @ WASHINGTON. —Seattie—Main 5253 


@ MICHIGAN—Detroit—Trinity 1-701! @ WISCONSIN -Milwaukee Marquette 0801 
@ MISSOURI_Kansas City Benton 0751 





Leadership in oun feld carries with it 
the responsibility of SERVICE 





In addition to supplying the steel-cutting industry with the most efficient 
carbide tools, KENNAMETAL Inc. maintains an extensive staff of 
skilled representatives. These representatives are located in the major 
manufacturing centers in order to provide more rapidly assistance in solving 
your steel-cutting problems. Because they have been chosen on the basis 
of experience in and knowledge of steel-cutting they are qualified to 
advise you in the selection of tools for specific operations and to suggest 
means for increasing tool life through the care and handling of your Kenna- 
metal tools. 


As the leader in the steel-cutting carbide tool field Kennametal realizes 
its responsibility of service to you, its customer. Feel free to call on your 
Kennametal representative for assistance any time a steel-cutting problem 
arises in your shop. 


STYLE 9 TOOL 








KENNAMETAL Axe. 


200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PA. 


Fersign Selew: U. S. STEEL EXPORT CO, 30 Chewh St, Mew Yoo 
Trade Mart Rng U. 6 Pet. OF, (Erchrng of Conode sad Groat Brin) 
































along empirical lines. Usually plant 
experience is such that the several vari- 
ables can be present, but universal prac- 
tice is to check by means of a test cou- 
pon to make sure that the resulting welds 
will be acceptable. Samples such as the 
one pictured in Fig. 3 are quite common 
and the failures fall into three distinct 
types which are known as “pulling the 
button” as shown in Fig. 6A; “pull out” 
shear as shown in Fig. 6B; or clean 
shear as shown in Fig. 6C. The type 
of failure is an index to the proper es- 
tablishment of welding conditions. Ten- 
sile tests have given a good account of 
themselves as a means of checking the 
quality of spot welds. 

Frequently a cross section is made of 
a weld as a check upon the welding pro- 
cedure. A hack saw cut is made through 
the center of the weld nugget, the cross 
section is smoothed with a file and the 
weld region is’ brought out by means of 
an etch in 10 per cent caustic solution. 
Primarily this test is designed to re- 
veal the area of the weld which should 
have a diameter equal to twice the 
thickness of the sheet plus 0.060-inch. 
The weld zone should extend at least 
50 per cent into the part being joined. 

Still another method of preparation 
is used to bring out more details in the 
weld structure such as internal cracks 
and porosity. Specimens are mounted, 
preferably in the plastic mounts that 
are found in most metallurgical labora- 
tories, and prepared for etching and 
microscopic study by means of the 
usual technique. Etching is accom- 
plished with the following solution: 0.5- 
mil-liter hydrofluoric acid, 1.5 mil-liters 
hydrochloric acid and 2.5 mil-liters nitric 
acid and 95.5 mil-liters of water. 

Examination of specimens correctly 
prepared will show the size, shape and 
location of the weld zone, the structure 
of this region, the effect of heat from 
welding and the presence of cracks and 
porosity, if any. The principal zones for 
24ST Alclad are those illustrated in Fig. 
4 and are as follows: 

Zone 1: This region shows a typical 
structure of heat treated and aged 24S 
which is a rather complicated arrange- 
ment of aluminum alloyed or compound- 
ed with other elements that make up 
this material. 

Zone 2: This region shows the effect 
of the welding heat upon the alloy. Ag- 
glomerated CuAl,, which was invisible 
under microscopic examination in the 
heat treated and aged plate, now be- 
comes large enough to be seen. The 
inner portion of Zone 2, in which in- 
cipient fusion has taken place, is con- 
sidered to be the weakest portion of the 
weld and is often referred to as the 
“burned” zone. 


Zone 3: 


This is the weld nugget 
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Fig. 5 (Above)—Comparing the 
electrical resistance of chemically 
and mechanically cleaned Alclad. 
Northrup etching solution used 


proper and has the typical columnar 
structure that is always found in spot 
welds. 

Zone 4: This central portion of the 
weld nugget reveals a somewhat differ- 
ent structure than Zone 3 with the dif- 
ferences being ascribed to an inherent 
lack of homogeneity in the nugget as 
may be expected from the fraction of a 
second allowed for melting and solidifi- 
cation. 

In Table V some of the typical 
strengths to be expected from spot welds 
are given. Since spot welds are gener- 
ally loaded in shear, the strength of the 
weld becomes a function of the alloy 
welded, the thickness of the material 
welded, and the machine settings used 
in making the weld. Welds made with 
recommended machine settings and with 
a diameter equal to twice the thickness 
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From top to bottom— 


Fig. 6A—“Pulling-the-button” type 
of failure 
Fig. 6B—“Pull-out” type of shear 
failure 


Fig. 6C—Clean shear failure 








of the sheet plus 1/16-inch will exceed 
the minimum strengths shown in Table V. 

Welds made with the stored-energy 
type of welding machines are equal to 
or better than those made with alternat- 


ing current machines. Frequently the 
stored energy units make larger spots 
which accounts for a higher shear 
strength value when one is observed. 

Although spot welds are primarily 
designed for shear, stresses brought about 
by tension loading are introduced by 
secondary loads. Spot welds in ten- 
sion have from 20 to 90 per cent of 
their shear strength. Strength in ten- 
sion may be determined by means of 
the U-shaped tension test piece. 

For time it was obvious to 
metallurgists that the strength of spot 
welds in 24ST material was less than 
it might be if the heat treatment of the 
sheet had not been nullified by the 
heat of welding. In heavier sections, 
especially, this lower strength was notice- 
able. However, the introduction of 
heat-treated spot welds has permitted 
strength, re- 


some 


restoration of considerable 
sulting in a 35 per cent improvement in 
the shear strength of heat-treated spots 
over those not given any heat treatment. 
Table VI gives the results of 100 tests 
in the as-welded and heat-treated condi- 
tion to prove this point. 


following alumi- 
as resistant to corrosion 


material that 


Spot welds in the 
num alloys are 
as those portions of the 
not been subjected to the weld- 
2S, 3S, 52S, 53S and 61S. No 
difference be found between the 
corrosion resistance of these alloys as 
spot welded or as riveted. With 24ST 
Alclad, 
by the cladding but care 
ercised to see to it that the cladding is 
not contaminated by the alloy of the 
main body of the sheet through over- 
heating. Spot welds in 17ST 
and 24ST are selectively attacked under 
corrosive conditions. Of course paints 
have found widespread use as protective 
media in many services. 


have 
ing heat: 
will 


corrosion resistance is provided 


must be ex- 


alloys 


The present widespread use of spot 
welding in joining the aluminum alloys 
has been the fruit of much intelligent 
research which solved the vexing prob- 
lems of surface preparation and effi- 
cient use of electrical current. Surface 
preparation through both mechanical and 
chemical treatment has brought about a 
high degree of consistency in spot 
welding practice. Good metallurgical 
and physical controls have followed 
through to make the spot welded struc- 
tures almost foolproof. And the in- 
troduction of energy-storage spot weld- 
ing machines has done much to keep 
electrical power demands within reason. 


The words of J. W. Dawson and B. L. 
(Please turn to Page 124) 
















HANDLING 


PRINCIPLES 
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NO ASPECT of shop management 
gives more concern to many foremen 
than that of material handling. While 
it is true that some plants designate par- 
ticular persons to devote their entire at- 
tention to solving internal and outside 
material handling problems, all foremen 
must devote some of their time to ma- 
terial handling as it concerns their par- 
ticular departments. Every foreman ap- 
preciates that the size of the output of 
his department may hinge largely on the 
efficient and smooth flow of material in 
process. 

Material handling systems as found in 
present day industry vary. Some plants 
have no systems at all, and others have 
systems so highly developed as to be 
almost flawless. This depends largely 
upon the nature of the manufacturing 
process and the amount of time, energy, 
and money that has been devoted to this 
problem. 


No two plants have exactly the same 
type of handling because factory build- 
ings and their layouts differ widely. Re- 
gardless of the kind of industry, the 
manufacturing processes involved, or the 
quantity of materials to be moved, there 
are basic principles of handling with 
which every foreman should be familiar 
and which deserve careful study. 

Objectives: From the time raw ma- 
terials are received until they are fully 
fabricated and placed in finished goods 
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MATERIALS 


PRINCIPLES: 






By ASA S. KNOWLES 


Reduction in travel distances. 


Increased speed. 


Elimination of waste motions. 


Use of mechanical handling when 
economical. 


storage, material handling is the back- 
bone of manufacturing. Low manufac- 
turing costs can be achieved only when 
waste is at a minimum in the use of 
men, machines, and equipment devoted 
solely to getting materials through the 
manufacturing process. The best way 
to handle materials is not to handle them. 


Constant study of material handling 
operations reveals the following as the 
fundamental objectives: 

Principles: In approaching a mate- 
rial handling problem, it is first neces- 
sary to determine what to move. Whe 
several processes and machines are used 
in the manufacture of a product, manage- 
ment must decide between moving the 
product from process to process and mov- 
ing machines, operators, and supplies. 
In brief, either the product, the worker, 
or his tools may be stationary, while 
other factors are moved. When it has 
been decided what is to be moved, a 
further analysis‘of the problem should be 
made in the light of these items: 

—Reduction in travel distances. All 
distances between manufacturing opera- 
tions should be reduced to a minimum. 
An analysis of the distances traveled 
on the production floor in moving mate- 
rials from operation to operation often 
leads to new location of machinery and 
equipment, as well as revision of steps 
in the manufacturing process. 

—lIncreased speed. Only when speed 
and efficiency are combined in the han- 
dling of materials is productive equip- 
ment kept constantly busy at maximum 
capacity. The efficiency of the plant as 
a whole is greatly increased. 


not Lehandlethom Abstracted from Supervision, May, 1943. 





Avoidance of duplication of investment. 


Co-ordination of interdepartmental 
handling. 


—Elimination of waste motions. Much 
effort is wasted in handling, piling, and 
storing of materials because of poor 
arrangement of manufacturing and stor- 
age areas and because improper types 
of handling equipment are used. 


Needless handling operations can be 
eliminated when the movement of ma- 
terials is carefully studied with a view to 
tying in material handling procedure 
with the layout of the production floor. 


This leads particularly to the elimi- 
nation of “bottle-necks” (places where 
production tends to slow up because of 
piling up of materials in process), When 
handling is studied in relation to layout 
of the plant as a whole, potential bottle- 
necks are minimized. 

—Use of mechanical handling when 
economical. When operations are per- 
formed continuously, the use of mechan- 
ical handling equipment usually results 
in savings in time and cost, as well as 
lessening the total time required to com- 
plete a manufacturing process. 

It is often unwise, however, to use 
mechanical handling equipment when 
handling operations recur infrequently 
because such situations do not justify 
an investment of capital and special 
equipment. 

—Avoidance of duplication of in- 
vestment. Unnecessary duplication in 
material handling equipment increases 
costs. Many department foremen want 
their own material handling equipment 
for exclusive use, even though it is used 
only occasionally. 


This practice must be carefully regu- 
lated and unnecessary duplications of 
equipment avoided. Money invested in 
permanent handling equipment increases 
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New workers appreciate the 


simplicity of Exide Maintenance 


NDUSTRIAL RECRUITS, like 
their more experienced fellows, 
are learning about the compact effi- 
ciency found in Exide Ironclad Bat- 
teries. Rugged construction and easy 
maintenance are important features 
of an Exide Ironclad. They shorten 
the training periods of new workers 
and help deliver surging power for 
a real War of Movement on the 
Home Front. 





STUDY THESE 
EASY MAINTENANCE RULES 


® Keep adding approved water at regular 
intervals. Most local water is safe. Ask us 
if yours is safe. 

®@ Keep the top of the battery and battery 
container clean and dry at all times. This 
will assure maximum protection of the 
inner parts. 

@Keep the battery fully charged—but 
avoid excessive over-charge. A storage bat- 
tery will last longer when charged at its 
proper voltage. 

@Record water additions, voltage and 
gravity readings. Don't trust your memory. 
Write down a complete record of your bat- 
tery's life history. Compare readings. 


lf you wish more detailed information, or 
have a special battery problem, don't 
hesitate to write to Exide. We want you to 
get the long-life built into every Exide Bat- 
tery. Ask for booklet Form 1982. 


—Exide— 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 

































HIGH POWER, MORE PRODUCTION: An Exide 
lronclad Battery delivers its power at high voltage 
to insure good hauling speeds. There's always a 
giant surge in reserve when an Exide powers your 
battery-propelled vehicles. 


LONG LIFE, SAVES MATERIALS: Every Exide is 
built to last, and saves vital materials by squeez- 
ing the last ounce of use out of the materials in 
it. When you buy an Exide you definitely ... Buy 
to Last and Save to Win! 


EASY MAINTENANCE, SAVES LABOR: Exides 
ore kept charged by the simplest method ever 
devised. With the Exide Charge Control Unit 
there's nothing to do but connect the battery to 
the charging source and turn a knob. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 











the fixed costs, such as taxes, insurance, 
maintenance, etc. 

Every foreman’s interest in good man- 
agement should compel him to see to it 
that investments of funds in handling 
equipment are kept at a minimum in 
order that the funds of the business may 
be used for the most productive activi- 
ties of the enterprise. 

—Co-ordination of interdepartmental 
handling. Just as standard railroad 
equipment is a tremendous advantage 
in the nation’s transportation system, in- 
ternal plant handling systems should per- 
mit continuous and flexible service. 
Equipment needed in one department 
should be adaptable to possible future 
uses in other departments. 

Standard tracks, roadways, container 
sizes, etc., permit shifting of equipment 
to prevent bottle-necks occurring at un- 
foreseen times. 

—Materials to be moved. This in- 
volves consideration of whether unit ar- 
ticles are to be moved, or whether they 
are to be placed in containers or kept 


in bulk. This in turn resolves itself 
into a consideration of the physical 
characteristics of products, containers, 
and bulk materials. 

—Care and condition required. Tem- 
perature, humidity, shock, etc., must be 
considered. Oftentimes, drying, shaping, 
or hardening may be performed during 
transportation. 

—Transportation required. It must 
be decided whether materials are to be 
moved horizontally, vertically, and at- 
tention must be given to piling, loading, 
and unloading. 

—Quantity and time requirements. 
The amount of material required to be 
moved per period of time, such as tons 
per day, etc., deserves attention. In 
addition, careful attention must be given 
to whether or not the demand for these 
materials is continuous or just occa- 
sional. 

Finally, the length of time (months 
years, etc.) the service will be needed 
requires study. 


Other matters which must be ex- 


amined in the analyses of material han- 
dling problems are these: 

Power available; 

Best route to be followed; 

Costs of equipment and installations, 
and operating costs; 

The maintenance costs of the equip- 
ment to be used. 

The labor problem—amount of trained 
personnel needed (if any), license re- 
quired, etc.; and finally, 

Lost time of productivity due to 
change-over of material handling meth- 
ods. 

This involves both man and machine 
hours lost which cannot be recovered. 

Of major importance are the various 
techniques used in transportation of ma- 
terials; problems of piling, loading and 
unloading; use of standard material han- 
dling equipment; and the methods of 
calculating quantities of material han- 
dling equipment needed to meet given 
situations. All must be studied and 
worked out for most effective flow of 
materials through the plant. 





Practice on Forged Hand 
Tools Now in Print 


Printed copies of simplified practice 
recommendation R17-43, “Heavy Forged 
Hand Tools”, recently revised at the re- 
quest of and in co-operation with the 
War Production Board, are now avail- 
able, according to Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington. 

The first edition of this recommenda- 
tion, approved by the industry in 1924, 
listed 361 items or 54 per cent of the 
665 varieties of forged tools then offered. 


The recommendation was revised in 
1927, 1931 and again in 1935. These 
enlarged the scope of the recommenda- 
tion to include successively, eye sizes 
and shapes, railroad tools and certain 
additional industrial tools. The edition 
of 1935 contained 479 items. The pres- 
ent revision contains 351 types and sizes. 

In addition to the revised simplified 
schedule itself, the new publication in- 
cludes a brief history of the development 
of the project. Copies may be obtained 
from the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 10 cents 
each. 


Ohio State Completes 
Welding Library 


A new library on welding, a gift of 
A. F. Davis, vice president and secretary, 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, has 
been established at Ohio State university, 
Columbus, O., according to Mr. E. N. 
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Manchester, university librarian. 

The “A. F. Davis Welding Library,” 
as it is known, was placed there as the 
university has the only 4-year course in 
welding engineering. This is said to be 
the first time all important literature 
on welding has been concentrated in one 
place. 


Non-Irritating Cream 
Removes Paints from Hands 


A new compound for removing lac- 
quer, dopes and paints from the hands 
without the use of explosive solvents is 
reported by Dennis Chemical Co., 2701 
Papin, St. Louis. 

Called Den-Tex, it is merely worked 
into paint or lacquer on the hands which 
then readily rinses off with water, leav- 
ing the pores open and clean and the 
skin soft. 

The product is said to insure the re- 
moval of the most tenacious and resistant 
material such as airplane dopes, enamels, 
varnish, resin solutions, etc. 


Spot Welding Aluminum 


(Concluded from Page 121) 


Wise in presenting some thoughts worthy 
of consideration in promoting a. still 
further application of spot welding have 
done such a good job that they ‘are 
quoted as a conclusion for this ar- 
ticle: 

—“The spot welds performed in alumi- 
num alloys for aircraft structures are 
overly suspected. 

—*“This suspicion is iieniliaaeall by» | 


the accumulated performance history of 
planes welded by the earlier technique. 

—*“Efforts are being directed toward 
metallurgical perfection of the weld nug- 
get. rather than to the requirements for 
structural adequacy of the welded as- 
sembly. 

—“Weld inspection and test methods 
have been developed to disprove the 
metallurgical perfection of the weld 
rather than developing methods to deter- 
mine the relative performance of welds 
of varying metallurgical perfection.” 

There is every chance in the world 
that the riveting of aircraft structures 
is not 100 per cent perfect. But opera- 
tional experience has shown that rivet- 
ing is a worthy fabricating method. 
Although weld tests have been quite 
severe, weld quality is attaining the goal 
of metallurgical perfection. As a re- 
sult an increasing number of primary 
structures are and will be flowing through 
the powerful jaws of spot welding ma- 
chines. 
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“The vast increase in Dow magnesium produc- 
tion since 1939 is vitally important to our drive 
for Victory. Magnesium is an essential mate- 
rial for aircraft construction. As it weighs a 
full third less than any comparable light 
metal, its use increases speed and load 
capacity. When conditions permit the appli- 
cation of weight-saving magnesium to peace- 
time purposes, units of transportation, 
machinery, portable tools, appliances for the 
home—practically everything that moves—will 
greatly benefit from the huge production that 
will then be available to all industries. 
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Help Solve Tin Shortage 


MORE OF the gap between the de- 
mand for tin plate and the available 
supply will be bridged soon with the 
completion of several of the new con- 
tinuous electrotinning lines which have 
been under construction for the past 
year. The line at the Irwin Works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
was the first to go into operation of the 
26 new plating units being built at top 
speed by 11 steel companies to meet the 
emergency ereated by Japan’s conquest 
of most of the world’s tin supply. 

Government estimates, based on regu- 
lations so far issued restricting the uses 
of tin plate, have indicated that the coun- 
try’s military and civilian requirements 
for 1948 could not possibly be met unless 
plating methods were developed on a 
large scale to yield usable plate with 
considerably less than 1.25 pounds of 
coating, approximately the minimum 
which can be satisfactorily applied by 
the conventional hot-dip process. 

Electrolytic tin plate with 0.5-pound 
of coating comes closest to meeting the 
fundamental requirements. Where in 
other respects the electrolytically tinned 
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By RICHARD A. GEUDER 
Manager, Metal Industry Application 
Reliance Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 


product is a satisfactory substitute for 
hot-dipped tin plate, it is expected to 
effect a saving of two-thirds of the tin 
which would otherwise be required to 
produce the same amount of plate. 

A line running only 300 feet per 
minute for 20 turns per week ( 160-hours ) 
would save about 1000 tons of tin per 
year, it is estimated. Actually, all the 
new lines have top speeds of at least 
500 feet per minute, with some even 
contemplating speeds as high as 1300 
feet per minute. On the basis of 0.5- 
pound coating, the individual lines now 
being built will, therefore, each have 
outputs ranging from 750,000 to 1,500,- 
000 boxes per year. With 26 of these lines 
to be in service within the next few 
months and running certainly faster than 
half speed, some idea can be obtained 
of the importance of the new process 
and the part it is likely to play in the 
solution of the critical tin shortage. 


Left, above—Ertry end of line up 
to fusion unit platform 


Center—General view of control 


The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, supplied the electrical 
equipment for several of the new lines 
recently completed, and for many of 
the remaining lines still under construc- 
tion. In fact, Reliance engineers pion- 
eered the synchronization and control 
methods which are being used for these 
lines. They made the first application 
of them to an electrolytic tin plating 
line installed at the Gary tin mill of 
Carnegie-Illinois about six years ago. A 
considerable amount of experimental work 
was done with this line in the interven- 
ing period and over 3,000,000 boxes of 
plate, used in dry packs and as can ends 
in experimental wet packs, have been suc- 
cessfully produced to date. 

Four other companies, Clark Control- 
ler Co., Cleveland; Electric Products Co., 
Cleveland; Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
Co., Matawan, N. J.; Electric Machinery 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; and the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
New York; have been associated with 
Reliance Electric & Engineering in the 
development of various phases of the 
work. 
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room with generator sets at right 


Right—Fusion unit, drive bridle 
and part of oil emulsion unit - 


The electrolytic tinning line is essen- 
tially a continuous process which takes 
the tin plate im coil form from the cold 
rolling mills and after side trimming, 
cleaning and pickling, deposits tin on 
the strip electrically. Low-voltage gener- 
ators (or rectifiers) supply direct current 
for depositing the tin on the steel from 
a cast-tin anode. 

Like the continuous rolling mill, the 
continuous electrotinning line must de- 
liver a quality product at a relatively 
high speed and with a minimum of in- 
terruptions for adjustment or repair of 
equipment. One of the most important 
considerations is the accurate relation- 
ship which has to be established and 
maintained between the current den- 
sity used in the plating bath and the speed 
with which the material is moved 
through it. Furthermore, to obtain the 
maximum production out of the equip- 
ment, it has been found that this speed 
must be maintained uniformly and at as 
high a value as is consistent with the 
handling of the product. These require- 
ments have presented interesting prob- 
lems from the standpoint of the synchron- 
ization and control of the many drives 
operating in tandem. All of the lines 
are using variable-voltage control for 
acceleration and speed control, and most 
of them require a rather complex cur- 
rent density control in terms of lineal 
speeds. 

In a typical installation, the strip 
enters the tinning line from one or the 
other of two uncoilers which are used 
alternately. The operation of the line 
is expected to be such that when a new 
coil is welded on to the trailing end of a 
preceding coil, the line is first slowed 
down to a point which represents the 
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highest speed (in the neighborhood of 
75 to 150 feet per minute) that can be 
maintained and still have the weld com- 
pleted before the entire storage is re- 
moved from the loop. 

In addition to the two uncoilers, the 
line includes the following units: seam 
welder, loop pit, roller guide; pin hole 
detector, gage rolls, drag bridle rolls, 
electrolytic pickler, multi-compartment 
plating tank, tin recovery system, steam 
dryer, reflow unit, drive bridle, weld 
cutout shear, roller leveler-flying shear, 
off-weight piler, branner, and final pilers. 

The line operates in synchronism from 
50 to 600 feet per minute by voltage 
control (50 feet per minute for setup 
purposes) and field control. 


Speed Is Controlled 


The main drive bridle is the master 
motor and its speed is under the control 
of a speed regulator operating on a motor- 
operated rheostat and itself having a 
vernier speed control. The center por- 
tion of the line between the entry drag 
bridle and the main drive bridle has the 
strip under tension. The tension at the 
entry drag bridle is under the control 
of a tension regulator. Since the speed 
range of the line is partially by voltage 
and partially by field control, this ten- 
sion regulator for the entry drag bridle 
operates on a small 125-volt booster, 
so that irrespective of whether the line 
is operating on voltage control or field 
control, current in the armature of the 
entry drag bridle will indicate the same 
back tension. 

The motor-operated rheostat, which 
controls the speed of the main drive 
bridle by voltage and field, actually 
controls the voltage of the generator to 





give voltage control and controls also 
the 5-kilowatt 175-volt counter EMF ex- 
citer. This counter EMF exciter will con- 
trol the field strength to the main drive 
bridle, the flying shear motor and the 
lapping conveyor motors. 

The matching of the entry pinch roll 
motor with the main drive bridle motor 
is of importance since this entry pinch 
roll. must be able to overspeed the rest 
of the line to accumulate a loop in the 
pit. The tension between the uncoiler 
drag unit and the entry pinch roll is only 
of sufficient magnitude to prevent the 
coil from unwinding and to assist in 
decelerating the coil when the line is 
decelerated. 

Tension regulators are being used to 
avoid the use of rider roll rheostats and 
to relieve the operator of any particular 
attention to this point. Each of these 
uncoiler drag units will pump into its 
own 250-volt 5-kilowatt generator whose 
field will be changed in proportion to 
the line speed. 

The piler lapping pinch rolls must 
operate in synchronism with the flying 
shear to maintain good lapping for good 
piling. Flying shear and lapping pinch 
rolls therefore, are served by the same 
generator. Likewise, the lapping con- 
veyors must match the flying shear mo- 
tor characteristics, since these conveyors 
are carrying the sheets whieh have been 
satisfactorily lapped over each other for 
good piling, and for successful piling 
the degree of lapping is important. When 
necessary the operator can make vernier 
adjustments at this end of the line. 


The branner drive and the two convey- 
ors immediately preceding it are on their 
own separate generator. This is done 
since the action of a branner is not 
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satisfactory at low speeds. The branner 
will actually run over a speed range of 
much narrower proportions than is true of 
the rest of the line. In fact, it is ex- 
pected that the branner will never run 
below 100 feet per minute and in gen- 
eral its entire speed range will be covered 
by voltage control with a vernier field 
rheostat merely for setup purposes. 

The current for the conductor rolls 
in the electrolytic bath is supplied from 
low-voltage generators or rectifiers. Be- 
cause the amount of plating put on the 
strip is dependent upon time and current, 
an intricate and accurate current con- 
trol system has had to be worked out to 
maintain the current density proportion- 
ate to speed. 

A special galvanometer-operated in- 
strument is used to control the field of 
the plating exciter. The instrument 
will have a “bridge circuit” in connec- 
tion with a tachometer driven by the 
main drive bridle to obtain this inter- 
relationship of plating current and speed. 
However, it has been arranged so that 
the value of current can be changed 
arbitrarily for any line speed to com- 
pensate for thickness of coating desired 
or width of strip being plated. 

Three of the electrotinning lines Re- 
liance is equipping will use selenium 
rectifiers to supply the low-voltage, high- 
current plating requirements. Each rec- 
tifier bank has its own saturable core 
reactor for voltage control (20 to 1), and 
its own motor-driven blower for air cir- 
culation. The rectifier plates themselves 
are immersed in transformer oil and 
arranged in racks in a sheet metal en- 
closure. Each bank is equipped with 
thermoguards which operate in case of 
overheating. 

Selenium rectifiers, while new in the 
United States, are old in Europe where 
some installations have been in success- 


Typical arrangement of equipment 
for electrolytic tinning line where 
reflow process (fusion unit) is 
part of one continuous operation 


ful operation for as long as 15 years. A 
20,000-ampere plating unit has been in 
service for four years in England on a 
continuous 24-hour basis with no loss 
in efficiency to date. 

Electrolytic tinning line installed by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. at its Sparrows 
Point, Md. plant differs from some of the 
others in several particulars. The strip 
is rerolled in coil form after plating, in- 
stead of being sheared into squares. 
The electrolyte used is alkaline instead 
of acid. The reflow process is a separate 
operation which is performed separately. 
Moreover, the plating section of the line— 
the center section—is kept running at a 
constant speed without the necessity of 
accelerating or decelerating during the 
making of the weld and the cutout of 
the previous weld. 


Storage Is Provided 


Strip in coil form is pulled from one 
of two uncoilers through the welder by 
the entry pinch roll. Following this 
entry pinch roll and preceding the tanks 
is a looper, or accumulator, that provides 
storage of strip. This storage is avail- 
able while the center portion of the 
line continues to run with the entry and 
stopped to weld the leading end of a 
new coil to the trailing end of the pre- 
ceding one. 

Similarly, at the delivery end of the 
line, there is a looper in which strip 
can be stored while the center portion 
of the line continues to run and the re- 


coiler is stopped to change coils. Both 
the entry and delivery loopers automati- 
cally control themselves so as always 
to be in readiness for the stopping of the 
entry or the delivery ends of the lines. 

All of the electrolytic tinning lines 
that are being installed now will in all 
likelihood include some type or reflow 
unit as part of the operation. Those be- 
ing built along the specifications devel- 
oped by the Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Baltimore, have reflow units as separate 
lines with generally two reflow lines for 
each tinning line. 

The reflow or brightening process is 
almost identical in operation with the 
tinning line itself. Differences are in 
speed of operation and the fact that there 
is a vertical heat muffle instead of an 
horieontal electrolyte tank. Individual 
elements are the same—entry pinch roll, 
entry loop, main pinch roll, delivery loop, 
drag unit and recoiler, variable-voltage 
generator sets, etc. The tin plate goes 
through in strip form and is rewound in 
coil form. 

On both the eleetrolytic tinning and 
reflow lines, speed control and current 
or heat control with respect to speed 
are vital factors and must be handled 
accurately by a regulator control of 
special design. 

All of the new electrotinning lines 
will handle a continuous strip of about 
31 gage in widths up to 36 inches. In- 
itial speeds will range all the way from 
200 feet per minute up to 650 feet per 
minute. Higher speeds are possible; 
in fact, the new lines in their initial try- 
outs have all easily reached a speed ap- 
preciably above the intended maximum, 
producing usable plate. 


In this line loopers (accumulators) at entry and delivery ends provide enough 
stook to keep line going without interruption or slowdown for attaching or 


detaching new coils. 
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Reflow process is set up as a separate line 
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@ It’s the ignorant men who make costly mistakes. Trained 
men don’t get hurt by small fires. Trained fire-fighters don’t 
let little blazes grow into big ones. 

The way to train workers in fire extinguishing is by 
demonstrating use of extinguishing equipment. Show how 
to handle real fires. Show how various types of extin- 
guishers are handled on different kinds of fires. 

Walter Kidde & Company has “ye a booklet — 

Is 


“How To Teach Fire-Fighting.” It tells how to stage a 
fast-moving, interesting, instructive fire class. Write for 


your plant's copy. 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
747 Main Street 
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Fig. 1. (Left)—Diagram to illustrate how too soft 
a rubber prevents the flange from reaching the die 
because the rubber flows back in behind the flange. 


PROPERTIES 


Right, correct hard 
ity of the rubber 


ness is illustrated here. Less mobil- 
here allows flange to reach die. 


Note 3-degree backing off to correct for springback 


when pressure is released 


OF RU 


as used in 


METAL DRAWING and PRESSING 


RUBBER, as a medium by which 
metal sheet may be formed, is now, after 
some years of experience, firmly estab- 
lished. During the last few years, many 
articles have been written around the 
whole process, but these articles focus 
somewhat sharply upon the “mental” 
side of the job. 

It is hoped to give here some new 
lines of thought and the extension of 
existing ideas, put in practical language 
and concentrated upon the rubber aspect. 
References will be made to the mechan- 
ical side, but let it be remembered that 
the target is “rubber”. This article is 
written by a man in the manufacturing 
rubber trade who has been technically 
interested in this process since its earliest 
days. 

All too often in the past the actual 
press operator or engineer has not been 
the man who came into direct contact 
with the rubber trade and such tech- 
nical assistance as it was eager to offer. 


trom Sheet Metal Industries, London. 


By L. J. BROWN 
Avon Rubber Co. Ltd. 


Thus an otherwise shrewd and energetic 
engineer or works manager, denied him- 
self proper information and co-operation 
in the very heart of the process. Rubber 
is at least an equal partner in this pro- 
cess of drawing and pressing; the fol- 
lowing remarks are, therefore, submitted 
as a collection of recorded observations 
to enable the metal worker to focus his 
attention on rubber in the operations of 
forming, drawing, blanking, piercing, 
flanging, bending and bulging. 

Today, rubber is a closely protected 
material in very short supply and every 
care must be taken to secure not only 
economical design, but the longest 
possible life from every ounce. The main 


usage, now under discussion, is concen- 
trated in the aircraft manufacturing 
trade or similar essential types of work. 
However it is applicable to a wide 
variety of trades and articles ether than 
aircraft construction. A small selection 
of articles would include metal orna- 
ments, electrical trade pressings, house- 
hold metal and hollow-ware, radio 
speaker chassis, cosmetic box novelties, 
engineers’ special sundries and special- 
ized toys. 

The guiding principle will always be 
“economics”. The prohibitive cost of 
original tools as compared with the num- 
ber of articles for “run” is a governing 
factor; thus, if there are thousands of 
parts to be run, steel tools should be 
used; if there are only hundreds to 
be run the rubber matrix system is most 


Fig. 2—These diagrams illustrate flanging operations done with the aid of a 


pressure retainer block. Note arrows 








show direction of advancing pressure 
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IN PREPARING STEEL AND ALUMINUM 


ORDNANCE PARTS 
FOR VARNISH AND PAINT FINISHES 


DEOXIDINE 170, admirably suited to the 
processing of steel shell cases, is but one of 
a number of grades of ACP acid cleaners. 
The immersion process in which it is used 
is adaptable to the cleaning of many other 
ordnance or marine parts. Other grades of 
DEOXIDINE are available for brush or spray 
processes where these are indicated for ex- 
pediting production. 


DEOXIDINE #170 is a chemical that removes 
light oil, annealing scale and eradicates rust 
and rusters, producing a clean, minutely- 
etched, paint-receptive surface. The rusters, 
even though invisible, are destroyed, elim- 
inating the possibility of defects developing 
beneath the protective finish. DEOXIDINE 
does not produce a coating on the cleaned 
surface which on shell cases, for example, 
might crack in crimping and in obturation 
and ruin the protection of the final finish. 


DEOXIDINE meets U.S. Ordnance Depart- 
ment requirements for its efficiency in re- 
moving rust and neutralizing rust producers 
before protective finishes are applied. 


Manufacturers of Inh. >itors & Metal Working Chemicals 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER Uli PENNA. 





Send today for 
Deoxidine #170 Pamphlet 
showing how simple 


if is to use. 
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economical. 

Another advantage is that where a 
tool must be experimental in design, or 
cannot be “fixed” in the early stages, 
then in steel this can be indeed expen- 
sive after all modifications or improve- 
ments have been carried out. The rub- 
ber process avoids a great deal of this 
cost. There are other features which 
need no discussion here. 

All through this process “rubber” is 
but a term. It is better to start think- 
ing of it early in these notes as “hydrau- 
lics”"—a controlled fluid. Rubber will 
compress only to an_ extraordinarily 
small degree, but it will displace very 
readily, and, this displaceability varies 
according to the raw rubber content of 
the “mix” employed and the chemical 
compounding to which such a mix is 
subjected. Generally, tool-rubbers, as 
compounded, give a maximum compres- 
sion value of 0.05 per cent per 100 
pounds per square inch. 

It is not, however, on this that the 
process depends, but rather on the yield 
range of the rubber. To make certain of 
securing a good general-purpose tool- 
rubber, the yield value, or to put it an- 
other way, the “elongation”, is best 
selected around 500 per cent. Tool- 
rubbers will be shown later to be of 
much wider capabilities than hitherto 
used, but common practice has neces- 
sitated rubber companies fixing the 
elongation values for this class of work 
between 400 and 500 per cent. 


A brief note might help here to say 
that the “hardness” of a rubber mixing 
runs in some ways closely with “elonga- 
tion”. A rubber mixing can be varied 
in its hardness according to its com- 
pounding recipe. Using raw or natural 
rubber as a base, various chemicals or 
powders can be milled in to give a very 
wide range of effects desired by the 
chemist. Thus a medium hard, tough 
rubber, with high tensile strength, un- 
dergoes a somewhat different com- 
pounding and processing as compared 
with a soft, yielding rubber, intended, 
maybe, for resistance to some corrosive 
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Fig. 3—Diagrams to illustrate blanking operation. Shearing edge and scrap 
are forced downward on the gang plate by the action 


acid or alkali. Chemical resistances and 
physical properties are each catered for 
—sometimes a combination of both is 
demanded. 

The engineer using rubber in tooling 
processes should therefore remember 
that the trade can give him a very wide 
range of hardnesses or “yield” values 
if he decides he has a use for them, and 
such companies as cater for this class of 
work will see that he gets the best 
possible physical properties to suit his 
needs. Rubber for this work must be 
consistent in mixture, evenly vulcanized 
and possessing uniform elongation com- 
mensurate with the selected hardness. 
A badly handled rubber might have 
the right outward signs of hardness, but 
its behaviour under stresses might leave 
a lot to be desired. It could give uneven 
displacement and its surface could tend 
to break up quickly under work. Rub- 
ber is easy to deform and in the press- 
room this deformability is carefully con- 
trolled by the closure of the press platen 
and “box”, also by the predetermined 
shape of the tools used. 

It is vital that the rubber should 
possess maximum “recovery” value or 
elasticity of return. That means to say, 
that after deformation by the action of 
the press and tools employed, the rubber 
must, when pressure is released, return 
immediately to its original form or 
shape; in most cases, this will be a per- 
fectly flat surface. Insufficiently vul- 
canized rubber lacks this vital elasticity 
and such a matrix would very quickly 
be in trouble and show excessive wear, 
bursts or permanent deformation. Rub- 
ber that is properly and evenly vul- 
canized (up to a certain hardness cover- 
ing all press operations) will, when pres- 
sure is released, spring back from the 
shape it has been compelled to adopt, 
and its recovery capabilities must force 
it to recover its original shape and sur- 
face without any discoverable distortion 
remaining. This lasting distortion in 


such conditions is known as “permanent 
set”, and absence of it makes long ser- 
vice runs possible without the rubber 
surface having to be renewed. 

This length of run, of course, must 
depend on the nature of the work, the 
common-sense and capability of the 
pressman and the design of the tools. 

To quote very rough figures, it is 
possible to run 20,000 duralumin parts 
on a reasonable forming operation with- 
out appreciable wear to the rubber sur- 
face. It will also be shown later how 
lubricants help not only in displace- 
ment of the medium and the metal, but 
also help to extend the life of the rubber 
and improve the work produced. 

The rubber trade has been forced to 
hope that these pads and sheets would 
be carefully used; hardnesses in keeping 
with the demands of sheet metal work- 
ers were accordingly fixed around a 
rough general figure of 65 degrees Shore 
Durometer. This Shore Durometer is a 
testing gage for hardness used and ac- 
cepted throughout rubber technology in 
this country as the most reliable and 
uniform method of judging comparative 
hardnesses. Thus, where some gages 
are good for soft materials, it will be 
found that their register curve is far too 
steep on hard qualities, whereas the 
Shore instrument gives an evenly rising 
curve on a graph consistent over the 
known range of manufactured hard- 
nesses. 

The instrument consists—in this form 
—of an indenter point of fixed length 
and penetration surface, arranged to 
spring into a special foot which very 
effectively minimizes the effect of “pres- 
sure” applied by the individual holder. 
Its effect is good from 15 to 100 degrees 
—all that is ever required in rubber— 
the higher figure being “gelatine” hard- 
ness. Many gages have been quoted 
over a period of years; even now, from 
time to time, new ones still appear, 

(Please turn to Page 144) 
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“Take care 
of yourself, 
Dad” 





Last year over 180 million man-days 
of productive time were lost 
through industrial accidents— many 
of them needless. Think how many 
tanks, ships, guns, planes those 
180,000,000 man-days of work 
would have made! .. . Yes, dad— 
take care of yourself. Your soldier- 
son needs your factory production 
to win. 

American Cable TRU-LAY PREFORMED 
wire rope is helping keep down 
accidents every day because it is a 
safer rope to use and handle. 
TRU-LAY PREFORMED resists kinking 
and snarling. It resists whipping; 
spools better. Worn, broken and 
chisel-sharp crown wires refuse to 
wicker out to jab workmen’s hands. 
They remain in place, making 
TRU-LAY much safer to handle. 

Use American Cable tru-.ay 
prerormed for your next rope. Do 


thing possible to red lost- 
TRU-LAY rt DOP a America mew yet 


(heformed — 4 full-time production. 
y— AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS ... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable tron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING secs ant Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses ... In Business for Your Safety 
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Metal Saw 


Johnson Mfg. Corp., Albion, Mich., re- 
ports a new model metal saw for high- 
speed cutting. Its improvements lie in 
the accessories which usually require serv- 
icing and maintenance. 

Saw pump is non-clogging piston-type, 
driven by a noiseless cam. It is mounted 


in the frame without impairing overall 
streamlining of machine. Power is taken 
from present drive gear, eliminating 
necessity of separate motor. 

A power take-off eliminates special 
and extra switches. Speed of 
pump is automatically regulated by 
speed of machine. Also flow of cool- 
ant is in direct relation to blade speed. 
Steady flow of coolant is insured through 
use of ram which smooths pump impulse. 
If dry cutting is desired, pump can be 
readily disconnected. 


wiring 


Quick-Opening Mechanism 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
announces a quick-opening mechanism 


for thread cutting die heads. It com- 
prises a spring in combination with a 
latch, and latch block arrangement in 
addition to the conventional yoke em- 
ployed to open and close the head. 

In operation the yoke is employed to 
close and latch the head within itself. 
When the head is in the closed position, 
the yoke also locks independently of the 


die head. As the yoke closes the head, 
spring tension is built up in an exten- 
sion spring, one end of which is anchored 
to the machine bed and the other end of 
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which is attached to the yoke. 

As the threading operatinn progresses 
ty the point where the die head !s to be 
opened, a sleeve on the trip rod raises 
the latch from the latch block, thus re- 
leasing the yoke and permitting it to 
snap back quickly causing the head to 
open instantaneously. 

The mechanism is fully adjustable for 
threads of different lengths by moving 
the latch operating sleeve on the trip 
rod and by moving the laich block 
bracket along the ways of the machine. 
Means also are provided to adjust the 
tension of the spring. The mechanism 
can be applied to Landis %-inch single 
or double-head threading machines al- 
ready in service. 


Acid Siphon 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., 
176 Johnson street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
introducing an acid siphon which dis- 











charges acids and chemicals from car- 
boys, drums and barrels. It consists of 
an acid-resistant casing inserted into car- 
boy, flexible Saran plastic siphon tubing 
and positive flow control valve at pour- 
ing end. Simple pumping action of tub- 
ing inside casing, generates steady flow. 
The unit withstands sulfuric, nitric, hy- 
drochloric (muriatic), sulfurous, glacial 
acetic, acetic acids, bleaching solutions 
and many other chemicals. 


Pipe and Rod Carrier 


Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, O., reports a new motor-driven 
pipe and rod carrier which permits a cab 
operator to pick up 1600 pounds of 
stock in 12-foot lengths from the storage 
room, transport and set it in racks at 
fabricating machines, without any aid 
from floor men. Since it travels over- 
head, use of the unit eliminates need 
of aisles and makes possible the saving 
of considerable floor area. 

An outstanding feature of this equip- 


ment is the safety with which ioads 
can be moved swiftly above machines 
and men. Materials transported need 
not be in balance nor is it necessary for 
the operator to spend time in locating 


the center of gravity of the load. The 
pickup fork assembly has a 3-point rope 
suspension from the carrier which gives 
it the necessary rigidity for handling 
loads that are far out of balance. 

Another factor in providing stability is 
the double overhead track system on 
which the carrier travels. Rod and 
pipe are handled by two forks which 
are tilted upward when loading or 
downward when unloading by a mo- 
tor-driven crank. A limit switch stops 
the forks automatically in the upward 
or holding position when the fork mech- 
anism is not in operation. 

The fork assembly can be raised or 
lowered as required. This unit has a 
litt of 8 feet but others can be furnished 
for lifts of 20 feet or more if r=quired. 
Hoisting speed is 20 feet per minute 
und carrier travel speed is 300 feet per 
minute. 


Cross Slide 


Kessler Aero Tool Products Co., 211 
West Palm avenue, Burbank, Calif., an- 
nounces a new lever-operated cross-slide 
for performing both forming and cut-off 
work in a single operation. 

Designed for easy adaption to Atlas, 
Logan, 9-inch South Bend, Craftsman, 
and similar lathes, the double tool post 


device operates without disturbing tool 
or carriage positions, according to the 
maker. 

Conversion of engine lathe to produc- 
tion lathe, and vice versa can be effected 
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CLEVELAND 20-37 MM, 50 CALIBER 
AUTOMATIC SHELL MACHINES 






Rechiie head turning on 20 
and 37 millimeter and 50 caliber 
steel shell cases is accomplished in 
a fully automatic operation on spe- 
cially tooled Cleveland shell ma- 
chines. The actual hourly rate of 
production is a military secret, but 
on runs already made the output 
has been as high as four times that 
of the old method of processing. 
By the use of Tungsten Carbide 
tools, steel casings are machined 
at a turning speed and produc- 
tion rate close to that of brass. 








Not an experimental or hastily de- 
veloped device, the Cleveland shell 
machine is made up from standard 
assemblies of the extremely simple, 
time-tested Model B Single Spindle 
Automatic, adapted with special 
tooling, loading magazine and 
fer mechanisms. The result is 
of dependability unusual 
ction equipment providing 

such a vast improvement i 

and output, 





Two m 

range from r to 50 cali- 
ber steel casings. d complete- 
ly tooled for immediate production. 


-»- REASONABLE DELIVERIES 


Waka) | 
| Single Spindle 


AUTOMATICS 


MODEL A—Built in 1%e6-inch to 9%-inch capacitia 
MODEL B-—Built in 1%s-inch to 2%-inch capacitie| 
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in a few moments, it is said, as the 
cross slide fits the dovetail on the lathe 
carriage. It is claimed that where al- 
ready in use this new tool attachment 
saves as much as 75 per cent of the op- 
erator’s time. 


Adjustable Die Heads 


Eastern Machine Screw Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., announces a new style 
SAML solid adjustable die head for use 
on all sizes of Brown & Sharpe automatic 
It is complete with 


screw machines. 





holder and is provided with an align- 
ment feature to take care of misalign- 
ment of turret and spindle. 

The same HG insert chasers are used 
in the head as those in the opening heads. 
The chasers are of high-speed steel, and 
will usually produce from four to ten 
times the number of pieces obtained from 
solid dies. Chasers are easily removable 
for regrinding, according to the company. 
The heads are adjustable for size and 
when once adjusted, hold that size. 


Testing Machine 


All American Tool & Mfg. Co., 1012 
Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, announces 
the addition of a model 100 to its line 
of vibration fatigue testing machines. 
It is said to handle parts or assemblies 
up to 100 pounds, which are to undergo 
vibration fatigue tests. Table of the 
unit has an area of 15 x 18 inches anc 
has 115 tapped holes for bolting on ob- 
jects, besides being movable hezizou- 
tally. 

The frequency of the tester is ad- 
justable while machine is running, from 
10 to 60 cycles per second, 600 to 3600 
vibrations per minute, and is recorded 
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on an electric tachometer. Displace- 
ment, from 0 to 0.125-inch (adjustable) 
covers the full range encountered by 
parts subjected to vibration in actual 
service. 

The unit is designed for use in lab- 





vratories or inspection departments to 
test fabricated airframe and aircraft en- 


gine parts, navigation instruments, ra- 
dio and electronic equipment, foundry 
cores to determine strength, packaging 
to determine resistance to vibration, and 
a variety of other parts. 


Milling Cutters 


Plan-O-Mill Corp., Hazel Park, Mich., 
announces a line of multiple-thread mill- 
ing cutters in National, Whitworth, 
Acme, V, and special forms. These are 
offered either ground or unground, for 
use on any type thread milling machine. 

Cutters are being offered with straight 
or spiral flutes, with or without special 
tooth for removal of imperfect thread. 
A complete range of sizes is offered. 


Volt Reducer 


Electric & Supply Co., 


Mosebach 


1170 Arlington avenue, Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces a new headlight volt reducer 
and holder socket, and a new mercury 
reversible headlight switch for use on 
locomotives. 


mine These are con- 





structed to carry 275 volts direct cur- 
rent. 

The rotary type mercury reversible 
headlight switch is equipped with a 
fuse that has a sufficient capacity for 
either or both headlights. When switch 
handle is in the forward position the 
switch operates the front headlight and 
when reversed it turns on the headlight 
on the rear of the locomotive. The head- 
light volt reducer socket is equipped 








rubber bushing 


with air-cooling fins, 
and packing nut. 


Electronic Controller 


Plating Process Corp., Holyoke, Mass., 
announces a new Master model electronic 
tank controller, consisting of a combina- 
tion of the company’s midget and stand- 
ard models, for controlling all tank op- 
erations completely. The unit is equipped 
with an electric time clock, tank leak- 
age and high level warning unit, three- 
position switch and colored light iden- 
tification. 

The tank leakage and high level warn- 
ing is always “on duty” even though the 
instrument is shut off by the clock. The 
time dial of the clock is visible at the 
tank. The instrument clock is always 
running. 

Unit has a power output socket in 
the instrument that is excited when the 





switch at the clock compartment is on 
This makes provision 
operate auto- 
The in- 


“clock” or “line”. 
for other 
matically on the clock circuit. 
strument weighs about 15 pounds and is 
16 inches long, 8 inches wide and 3 
inches deep. 


instruments to 


Gloss Measuring Unit 


American Instrument Co., Silver 
Spring, Md., announces a new Aminco- 
Scott glossmeter which measures high, 
medium and low gloss of plane sur- 
faces of materials over 2% x 3 inches 
in size, such as paint finishes, enamels, 
lacquers, metals, etc. Results are in 
terms of the I.C.I. normal observer and 
LC.I. illuminant C. 

According to the company, the kinds 
of gloss measured with this instrument 
specular gloss, contrast gloss, 
distinctness-of-image gloss, absence-of- 
bloom gloss, and many other optical 
properties of surfaces of all kinds. It 
is especially useful for ASTM method 
D523 for measuring specular gloss of 
paint finishes. Some suggested supple- 
mentary uses are the measurement of 
the hiding power of deposited finishes, 


are 
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— cleansing power of soaps and deter- 
gents. 
1g Illumination is adjustable from minus 


30 degrees to plus 70 degrees from the 
normal. The receptor is adjustable from 
plus 30 degrees to minus 70 degrees from 
the normal. Angles may be read to 1 











without the use of neutral filters, wedges, 
or similar devices which are difficult to 
reproduce or calibrate. It operates on 
110 to 120 volts 60 cycles (controlled | 
frequency) single-phase alternating cur- | 
rent, and is unaffected by fluctuations | 
in line voltage. It need not be operated | 
in a darkened room. 
The glossmeter consists essentially of 
four main components: Goniophotome- 


nOx~AoERZO- 


.., minute of arc. 

ic Measurements are made rapidly. The | 

a- instrument has sufficient sensitivity and | 

>- 

d 

c- ey 

1- ‘3 y ‘ 
‘ é 
. mA. 
. 

C 
’ wide range to measure relative apparent 

. reflectance from high gloss to flat gloss 





ot 
al 
>? 





ter; reference plate and sample holder; 
control and measuring unit; and galva- 
nometer. 


Power Gun 

Cherry Rivet Co., 231 Winston street, 
Los Angeles, is offering a new G15 power 
rivet gun designed for high speed appli- 








ngenious materials handling developments, 








revealing unlimited possibilities 
for boosting operating efficiency and lowering costs, 


grow out of the all-round 


adaptability of 
cation of blind rivets in double surfaced Sax 
structures where access to one side of | - 
the work is obstructed. 


An all-pneumatic gun, the G15 is re- | 
ported to be a great improvement over| J BT E Z24-HO0U R88 ONE-MAN. GANG 
previous pneumatic-hydraulic types. Its 
design is simplified—leaving fewer parts | 
| 


steel, and bronze are used in its con- | sTRaIGHT—GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY —SINCE 1919 
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struction. Hose connections of the unit 
are for %-inch lines. Its overall height 
is 10% inches with maximum diameter of 

















































ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 3% inches. The gun weighs approxi- P 
Speed Treat Steel (.45 mately 4% pounds. 
carbon) l-inch cold : 
drawn bar tied in a knot, $ 
cold, without fracture. Car Door Opener 
Industrial Products Co., 2820 North y 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, announces a i. 
new box-car door opener, said to be th 
quick, safe and easy to use, and requires T 
only one man to open or close any box- » 
tl 
Ir 
al 
al 
It 
te 
mr 
al 
th 
aj 
WwW 
car door. It weighs 15 pounds, and a 
eliminates strained muscles, dangerous ir 
slips and falls, mashed fingers and other - 
personal injuries. The tool is built for os 
the rough handling to which it is nat- 
urally subjected in freight yards and on 
shipping platforms. 
tl 
ONE Steel that gives YOu... Enclosed Motors : 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, d 
1. Excellent machinability N. Y., announces a new line of totally w 
enclosed motors, the most recent addi- G 
2. Greatly extended tool life tion to its group of Tri-Clad motors st 
Available in both the polyphase, 60- 
3. Good finished parts cycle, induction type and the single- Sa 
. phase, 60-cycle, capacitor type, the new g 
4. High physical properties motors are designed for use under con- in 
5s. Excellent impact resistance ditions where abrasives, chemicals, rain, “t 
snow and excessive dirt are encountered gi 
6. Good forsional values Units are furnished in frame sizes 203 la 
to 225—including %, %, and 1-horse- m 
7. Minimum distortion power at 900 revolutions per minute; ul 
%, 1, and 1%-horsepower at 1200 revo- al 
8. Fine heat treatability lutions per minute; 1, 1%, and 2-horse- a\ 
power at 1800 revolutions per minute; th 
“SPEED TREAT” STEEL offers an unusval cebiadiiun al and 1% and 2-horsepower at 3600 revo- ne 
lutions per minute. th 
features never before found in ONE steel in the medium car- Single-phase motors are furnished in 
frame sizes 203 and 204, and include Is 
bon, open hearth field. The eight features above make it an | %-horsepower at 1200 revolutions per VE 
excellent substitute for ALL medium carbon, carbon steels. | minute; 1 and 1%-horsepower at 1800 T 
| revolutions per minute; and 1% and 2- be 
* WRITE US FOR DETAILS . .. Our metallurgists are at your service horsepower at 3600 revolutions per min- pl 
. , — ute. VE 
| The mounting dimensions of these mo- 
T H > F f T Zz Ss I | oO N y C oO M P A N Y | tors are interchangeable with Tri-Clad ql 
(one Ech Baek es, amen Bue open motors of the same rating. They of 
| embody all important basic features of ox 
| the Tri-Clad group. In addition, all sa 
M oO N A 34 Cc BE y T | > | > | F Cc oO M PA N 4 | parts of the motor enclosures—frame, re 
| end shields, and conduit boxes—are cast w 
HAMMOND INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO & , ; 
shut | iron. Also, the leads are permanently en- Ww 
cased in compound in a cast-in pocket ge 
LER PEee in the stator frame. th 
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Alloy Sprayer 
(Concluded from Page 116) 


found that a more perfect tinning occurs 
with the base metal when the surface 
is entirely free from oxides. 

Cleaning of the surface can be done 
either with a flexible shaft grinder or 
power-driven wire brush. Sand _ blast- 
ing is not usually required except where 
the base metal cannot be heated properly. 
The surface of the base metal, when 
sand blasted, has sufficient under cut so 
that the sprayed metal will cling to it 
mechanically. 

Galv-Weld metal, an alloy high in lead 
and thus relatively “noncritical,” melts 
and is sprayed at about 500 degrees Fahr. 
It initially was introduced in stick form 
to be rubbed over the welded area im- 


mediately after the weld was completed | 


and cleaned. Although widely used in 
this manner at the present time, spraying 
appears to have the advantage of speed 


where access to the work by the spraying | 
equipment can be had. Speed of spray- | 


ing will range from 50 lineal feet per 
minute upward for a corner or bead 
coating. 


Stands 42-Hour Salt-Spray Test 


Indication of the bond resulting from 
the use of the method is the accompany- 
ing photomicrograph which shows a coat- 
ing of the metal sprayed on steel at 500 
diameters. Since adhesion results even 


when the base metal is smooth, sprayed | 


Galv-Weld appears to tin the base metal 
surface. 

A sample of metal coated under the 
same conditions as in the photomicro- 
graph but to a thickness of only 0.001- 


inch went 42 hours in a salt-spray test | 


“before any indication of rust spots be- 
gan to appear,” according to the testing 
laboratory. This thickness is about the 
minimum that can be applied evenly and 
uniformly. Additional thickness up to 
about 0.004-inch is the customary for 
average requirements, though additional 
thicknesses required for exceptional 
needs can be had quickly by adjusting 
the control. 

An interesting sidelight on the process 
is in connection with the spraying of gal- 


vanized work which has been burned. | 


The coating of metal appears to adhere 
best on the burned area, thus assuring 
proper protective coating up to the gal- 
vanized area. 

Since only low temperatures are re- 
quired for bonding, there is no warping 


of the work and temper drawing does not | 


occur. Moreover, considerable zinc is 
saved by the process which permits the 
regalvanizing of only those areas that 
were damaged or burned as compared 
with what would be required for re- 
galvanizing the entire work if handled in 
the usual manner. 
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This battery of recently installed Car Hearth 
| Annealing Furnaces has a combined load of 
475 tons—a whale of a lot of tonnage. 









The furnace on the left is 18-feet wide, 
16-feet high and 50-feet long; capacity, 200 
tons. The center installation is of equal 
length and capacity but it is only 16-feet 
wide and 12-feet high. The smaller fur- 
nace on the right has a capacity load of 
75 tons and is 934-feet wide, 6-feet high 

and 27-feet long. All are equipped with 

modern temperature control and oper- 
ating apparatus including chain-type 
car hauls. 
















Here, then, is an up-to-the-minute 
battery of R-S Furnaces that will play 
no small part in swinging the balance 
of production for Victory. 








Write for details and illustrated 
Car Hearth Bulletin No. 68-F. 


FURNACE DIVISION 


R-S Products Corporation 
122 Berkley Street Philadelphia, Pa. 












































Planned Motor Drives 
(Continued from Page 109) 


current for the adjustable speed unit. 
| Machine positions are rearranged from 
| their location, as shown in Fig. 3, in order 

to group the direct-current drives so far 

as this is practical. The penalty of in- 
| direct routing of work in process is taken 
in lieu of running both direct-current and 
alternating-current power circuits to all 
parts of the plant. 

The comparison of copper and steel 
requirements in the two instances includes 
the quantities of these metals used (1) 
in the distribution of power throughout 
the plant to constant speed and adjust- 
able speed drives as shown in Fig. 5, and 
(2) in the manufacture of the respective 
adjustable speed drives as shown in 
Fig. 6. The copper and steel in the 
variable voltage control set and in the 
main motor generator set are included 
with the summation of those materials 
in the motors for the adjustable speed 

Here is a simple formula that will spea@dl up | drives used in the alternative arrange- 
your production more than 25% whether -you | ment of electrical equipment. 
employ men or women machine operators. Equip Fig. 7 shows the overall comparison 
machines with ‘‘Airgrip’’ Revolving Air Cyl- 


inders and Air Operated Chucks. TABLE I—Comparison of Copper Wiring® Re- 
quired in Alternate Distribution Systems 











“Airgrip” Revolving Old employees, relieved of time-wasting muscular (1) Using variable voltage drives—on 440- 
volt, 3-phase, a-c distribution 


Air Cylinders — posi- P . 
tive and powertul. effort, will make new production records. New) —2.ii covered eable_100% 


employees, given minimum instruction, will produce —Vamished cambric cable—75% 

at the full capacity of your machines—and, because Be a BR NaS el 
“Airgrip” Holding Devices are so easy to operate, Varnished cambric cable 135% 
woren will stay on the job a full turn without over- | “Rubber-covered cable for the variable volt- 


; F : age a-c. system is used as 100% 
taxing their physical strength. 





Act today to get higher production and lower Si ee eee 

eum i ae . ; 3 of circuit requirements and adjustable 

“Ategetp Air Oper- cost. Airgrip Holding Devices are available OM | speed drives combined. The copper and 
ated Chucks—self- short notice—they are easy to install—their cost is | steel in the constant speed drives are not 


locking—save time 

and effort with safety. moderate —they pay big dividends from the first | included since their quantities would be 
day of operation. | the same in both examples. It may be 

asked, “Why then, are the circuit re- 


Anker-Holth also manufac- | direments for these constant speed mo- 


cars a5 : | tors included? Are they not the same 
Tr . "©? p 
tures “Airgrip”’ stationary sos Sect acieniialion, ull 


cylinders, and hydraulic cyl- The explanation is that in the one case 
inders. Our engineers are the alternating-current circuits serve all 
ready to help you on any drives, and the bus sizes take into ac- 
problem where pneumatic or | count the diversity of those factors per- 
. : | mitted by having all drives superim- 
hydraulic adaptations can be posed on one distribution system. In the 
made to machines. second case, the alternating-current cir- 
cuit buses must be figured with less diver- 


Write for the new sity—in other words at a higher load 


“Airgrip” Bulletin! 


factor. 
Reducing the comparison to specific 
quantities, it will be found that for every 


5 tons of copper that would be needed 
i e[- 0 g. 0. | for a plant similar to that illustrated in 


Fig. 4, using direct-current field-control 

adjustable-speed drives, only 3 tons of 

che “LdAtUtIton | copper are required by introducing the 
attend. | variable voltage system shown in Fig. 3. 

Chicago, Il Similarly, for every 17 tons of steel 
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required for the system shown in Fig. 4, | 

only 12 tons of steel are needed for the 

system illustrated in Fig. 3. In other 

words, 2 tons of copper and 5 tons of | 
steel can be saved in this single example 

by the use of an all-electric adjustable- | 
speed drive. 

The conservation of copper and steel in 
electrical equipment can frequently be 
helped along by machine design engi- 
neers also. This was demonstrated re- 
cently when the choice of electric drives | 
was under consideration for the tank 
turret boring mills built by the Fisher | 
Body Division of General Motors Corp. 
and others. 

The first approach to the problem was 
from the direction of power supply. If | 
adjustable speed drives could be arranged | 
through the use of alternating-current | 
power distributed directly to each boring 
mill, the same feeders could supply al- | 
ternating-current constant speed motors 
for the small auxiliaries and other ma- | 
chines driven with alternating-current 
constant speed motors throughout the 
same plant area. | 


On the other hand, the use of adjust- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE Il—Comparison of Copper Required | 
for the Drives, Motors and Controls of Al- 
ternate Types of D-C Drives 
Variable Voltage a-c System d-c System 
d-c Motors ) Motors | .. 
Generators 1922 It Controls § 1399 Ibs. 
Exciter — 7" plus 
a-c Motors Motor-generator sets® 

plus 
Transformers and substations 


*Weight of copper in these sets will exceed | 
that in transformers and substation by 10%. 


able speed drives requiring the distribu- 
tion of direct-current power from central 
converting sets to the several mills would 
make it necessary to run parallel alter- 
nating-current distribution circuits to 
serve the constant speed motors, or use 
direct-current motors with their corres- 
pondingly higher copper content for the 
constant speed applications. 

The decision was to use the variable- 
voltage drive for adjustable speed appli- 
cation on the mills and to supply each 
mill with its own alternating current to 
direct-current variable-voltage control set 
so as to make possible distribution of 
electric power over a single 3-phase al- 
ternating-current system to the several 
mill locations. 

Suppose a typical example is taken on 
which to base an analysis of the savings 
in copper and steel, a plant with an instal- 
lation of 20 of these boring mills. 

The adjustable speed drive require- 
ments are one 40-horsepower main mo- 
tor and two 5-horsepower auxiliary mo- 


tors on each boring mill, all having a | 


minimum speed range requirement of 
6 to 1. 
Power distribution for each system has 
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ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 
FOR EACH JOB... 


UR business has always been the making of bolts, studs and 

nuts to specifications with emphasis on the specials. Our cus- 
tomers are legion; 25 pieces here, a hundred there, and thousands 
for that special refinery-synthetic plant. 


Today your Boss is our Boss and when we ask old customers to be 
patient, you know what we mean. We are working 100%, day and 
night, on vital war work, which as you know is scheduled by Uncle 
Sam with the one thought of winning the war, not of winning or hold- 
ing good will. That part of business is reserved for peacetime. 


SPEED THE DAY OF VICTORY—BUY BONDS 





AVAILABLE 
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DOORATION 


KINNEAR WOOD 


ROLLING DOORS 
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till eliminate 
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| been laid out from a point of incoming 
| power located just outside of the plant 
about midway along one wall and also, 
for both systems, from a point of power 
supply at the center of the plant. 


Size of copper wire to serve the sev- 
| eral motors is based on 125 per cent of 
full load current rating with a diversity 
factor of 1.0 for branch feeders supply- 
ing three machines; of 0.9 for branch 
feeders supplying four machines; and 0.8 
for main feeders to branches serving six 
machines. 


For all practical purposes, the amount 
of copper saved will be that resulting 
from the 3-phase alternating current dis- 
tribution to the variable voltage drives 
for operation on 440 volts alternating cur- 
rent instead of 230 volts direct current. 
There is also some saving in copper in 
the drive equipment required in the 
variable voltage system over that used 
straight direct-current 


in an ordinary 


system. 

For a direct-current system, 
large motor-generator sets or converters 
are used to change the primary power 
from alternating current to 230-volts di- 
rect current, the copper in those ma- 
chines will constitute an additional burden 
only partially offset by the copper re- 
quired in transformers and substation 
equipment for an alternating-current dis- 


when 


tribution system. 
Tables Give Comparisons 


In Table I is shown comparison of the 
copper wiring involved in the two sys- 
tems. Rubber covered cable used with 
a variable voltage alternating-current sys- 
tem is made the basis of comparison and 
considered as 100 per cent. 


In Table II a comparison is made of 
the copper required for the drives, mo- 
tors, and controls of: (1) The variable 
voltage alternating-current system, and 
(2) the straight direct-current system, 
using direct-current field control adjust- 





able speed motors. 
In a direct-current distribution 

| tem, if motor-generator sets are used in 
converting from primary alternating cur- 
rent, the weight of copper in these sets 
can be considered as roughly 10 per cent 
more than the copper in transformers 

| and substations of the alternating-current 
distribution setup. 


sys- 


In plants with several smaller ma- 
chines, driven by constant speed alter- 
nating-current motors located in the 
| same area with machines driven by ad- 

justable speed direct-current motors, the 

circuits to the constant speed units can 
| be taken from the same alternating-cur- 
rent distribution lines. The increase in 
size of cables required by superimpos- 
ing the two loads onto one system will 
not, however, be directly proportional 
to the added equipment involved be- 
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be taken into account. 


On the other hand, if the adjustable 
speed drives are supplied from a direct- 
current distribution system, an entirely 
separate alternating-current distribution 
system must parallel it. Under such 
circumstances, a higher load factor has 
to be used in determining the copper re- 
quirements due to there being less di- 
versity. 

The critical shortages of copper and 
steel which the country must face in the 
next 12 months make it imperative that 
industry do all it possibly can to aid in 
the conservation of these strategic mate- 
rials of war. Existing plant layouts as 
well as proposed new plant 
should be re-examined to determine the 
extent to which a modification in the 
choice of electrical equipment can or 
could be made to achieve savings in the 
quantities of these metals required. 


Making 90-MM Guns 
(Concluded from Page 114) 


as possible, in groups. There are 93 
parts requiring this final inspection. 


Visiting the department, the first in- 


cause a new diversity load factor can | 


layouts | 





spection I came upon was that of the 

breech ring, from its | 
dolly and placed in a gaging fixture of | 
special design on the surface plate of a 
table. This gaging fixture places the 
breech ring so that the gaging surfaces 
are parallel to the reference of the sur- 
face plate of the table. Ths has great- 
ly facilitated the use of square and | 
height gages. Check of radii | 
exacting. Rejections have been known | 
because radii were improperly made or 
left off, even though the consideration 
might be as little as 0.002-inch. 


now unloaded 


is very 


Gun Has Delicate Mechanism 


Another interesting inspection, using | 
intricate gaging tools and fixtures de- | 
signed in this plant, is that of the breech 
block cranks. This is a gaging opera- | 
tion of the concentricity of the spline 
hole in relation to the outside surfaces 
of the crank, the location of the pivot 
hole relative to the spline hole, the lo- | 


cation of the two stop surfaces. 


All precision machining is not to be 
found in aviation engine parts, or in 
the other seemingly more delicate ma- 
chining of military materiel. The 90- 
millimeter gun is a precise mechanism. 
It is subject to great strain and stress, 
and yet, so delicate is its mechanism, it 
must be counted upon to maintain un- 
usually fine tolerances which would not 
usually be expected of an engine so 
massive. Actual battle service in Tu- 
nisia has indicated how well the critical | 
tooling for this gun has been handled. | 
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@ Cutaway view of a Reading 
Multiple Gear Chain Hoist. 
Capacities from 2 to 20 tons. 











e sf READING CHAIN HOISTS are engineered to provide easy, safe lifting. Maintenance is 
eae simple, can be handled by an unskilled mechanic. Al/ the gears in your Reading Chain 
ahd Hoist operate in a bath of oil. 

i If you would like more information about these chain hoists that are engineered to | 
et stay on the job, drop us a line. We will be glad to send you a free copy of Catalog | 


Sie No. 58 which describes Reading Chain Hoists. Send for your copy today! 


READING CHAIN HOISTS 
Multiple Gear Hoists—//2 to 20 tons; Army-Navy Type Hoists—!/o to 10 tons; Differential 
Type Hoists—!2 and 1 ton; Extended Chain Wheel Hoists—/2 to 5 tons; Low-Head Hoists 
—2 to 12 tons; Quick-Speed Multiple Gear Hoists—up to 1 ton; Twin Hook Tyre Hoists— 
Ve to 5 tons; Worm Geared Hoists—!/. and 1 ton. 


Reading Chain & Block Corporation, 2102 Adams St., Reading, Pa. 


CHAIN HOISTS-ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 











FOR 76 YEARS 
...foundrymen have recognized Hanna quolity as a standard for 
comparison. Such a reputation is especially significant today, 
when close adherence to specifications is so important. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


Merchant Pig Iron Division of National Steel Corporation 
BUFFALO BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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| must find some good general hardness 





Properties of Rubber 


(Continued from Page 132) 


but the rubber trade continues to use 
the Shore Durometer as it is the most 
reliable to adopt as a standard. Engi- 
neers would be wise to accept this 
method. 

Rubbers can be made of soft gelatine- 
like texture to give a hardness reading 
of 15 to 20 degrees Shore, and so up- 
ward by degrees until an ebonite or 
vulcanite hardness of 95 to 100 degrees 
is reached. 

For rough purposes the elongation 
figure varies commensurately with the 
hardness. Rubber can, accordingly, be 
arranged as is best suited to any particu- 


| lar job, but close co-operation with the 


pressman is essential as many features 


| have to be taken into account. Thus a 


soft quality would displace very much 


| more readily than one under pressure. 


It would be found, however, that al- 
though the soft rubber would reduce 
the working stresses in the early stages 
of an operation, yet the displacement 
might be too fast without exerting pres- 
sures at the right place at the right time, 
and the flow of metal would therefore 
be ruined. 


Soft Rubber Flows Too Rapidly 


Similarly, it might be found, as will 
be seen from the accompanying dia- 
grams, that in certain circumstances the 
soft rubber might flow too rapidly down 
the face of a tool shape and so get be- 
hind the deformed or flanged portion 
before full closure had effected the ulti- 
mate deformation of the metal as re- 
quired. Thus a rubber too soft would 
defeat its own purpose. 

Conversely, a rubber too hard would 
tend to “bank up” and displace too 
slowly, and although the maximum 
pressures available were applied it can 
easily be seen that at fullest pressure of 
the ram complete closure would not be 
effected. There would still be spaces 
left in the confine, and the fluidity of the 
rubber—that most essential feature— 
would be lost. This could stop the press 
and blind experiments would cause 
serious damage to the rubber matrix. In 
the case of the heavy fixed “box” dis- 
cussed this would mean a heavy outlay 
for repairs. 

Can it reasonably be said that the 


| press operators have yet found the full 


range of possibilities of rubber hard- 
nesses? The two examples taken above 
are, of course, extremes, but they serve 
to illustrate what happens, without 
however being seen so clearly on the 
middle range of hardnesses such as are 
at present popular. Clearly, the engi- 
neer using.a variety-of-shapes and forms 
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Before you anodize parts made 
of aluminum and aluminum al- 
loys, be sure that surfaces are in 
CHEMICALLY CLEAN con- 
dition... completely freed of 
all oil, grease or other foreign 
matter that may impair the uni- 
formity of the anodized coating 
or film. 


Many aircraft plants will tell you 
that you can meet this essential 
requirement easily, safely, eco- 
nomically by using Oakite Avia- 
tion Cleaner. Here is a special- 
ized, free-rinsing material that 
thoroughly, speedily removes 
deposits . . . and does it without 
pitting, etching or discoloring 
aluminum surfaces. 


40-Page Manual FREE! 


New, 40-page manual gives fur- 
ther data on performance-proved, 
time-saving Oakite methods for 
cleaning aluminum before ano- 
dizing, spot-welding, painting, 
heat treatment and other essential 


production operations. Write for 
your FREE copy TODAY! 








OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34E Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United Stotes and Conede 
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| which will form a mean to cover his 


likely requirements, but it is not quite 
to that man that these comments are 
made. To him the writer would be 
content to offer a reminder that it is not 
possible in this world, ever, to find a 
panacea for all ills and he must make 
up his own mind upon the range of 
work he can safely and successfully 
handle with one hardness pad. These 
remarks apply particularly to press 
forming operations where design of 
equipment does not permit much lati- 
tude, but suggestions will be made fur- 
ther on to show how this fixed hardness 
can in some circumstances be varied 
with advantage. 

Another point worth stressing and not 
always fully appreciated is that the rub- 
ber pad process, permitting the use of 
soft metal dies, provides a valuable feat- 
ure as follows. With steel dies such as 
are used on ordinary press work, alumi- 
num and its grouped metals show a 
strong tendency to “pull”. This pro- 
duces “drag” lines on the finished work, 
and is caused by friction between the 
metal surfaces. This friction is excessive 
and the surfaces pull almost to the 
seizure point—only closely avoided by 
the metal of the tool scoring the light 
alloy and leaving unsightly marks on 


the finished work. 
Drag Cannot Take Place 


With the rubber pad process and a 
soft cast die, as is used, the metal itself 
is harder and drag cannot take place 
despite the fact that the inevitable dis- 
placement of the rubber under closure 
provides enough transmitted pressure to 
form the metal to the desired shape. It 
is to the last sentence that the press 
engineer should give further close atten- 
tion—“enough transmitted pressure”. 

Unfortunately, it has been observed 
in the past that developed tooling on 
rubber has been along lines of sheer 
force, even though this fact may not 
necessarily have been entirely due to 
ignorance of the principles involved. 
Large powerful presses have been in- 
stalled, in all too many cases much 
heavier than would have been necessary 
from the practical and “economics” 
points of view. 

A parallel fact has been that because 
all this pressure was available, press 
operators have persisted in using unduly 
hard rubber. Formerly it was the fashion 
to err on the upper range and the mar- 
gins obtained were extended by the 
brute force of a huge press which literal- 
ly thrust everything before it. The rub- 
ber pad suffered to some extent, also 
the work and its scope; design of tools 
was more expensive and progress was 


slowed up as most people inclined to | 
| experiment followed 


the example of 
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Increased facilities in our 
pattern department enable us 
to offer prompt delivery on 
patterns to a limited num- 
ber of additional companies. 


Many years’ experience, 
making all sizes, kinds and 
designs of patterns (metal or 
wood) for our own and out- 
side foundries, qualifies us 
for the most exacting work. 


Castings produced in 
Ampco Bronze, Dowmetal 
(magnesium), Wellcast 
Brass, Bronze and heat 
treated Aluminum Alloys. 


Write or wire and we shall arrange 
to have a representative call. 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE 

& ALUMINUM COMPANY 

General Offices: 2539 East 93rd Street 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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| for yet heavier presses. In consequence 


| free development of ideas on the whole 
| subject has been restricted by financia! 


conditions, and the small man has not 
been encouraged to share equally i: 
the developments that correct use of! 
rubber have made possible. 

Processes Now Available: It may 
| now be helpful to define the broad 
| separation of processes available, in 
| which rubber is already widely used. 

The first is covered by the genera 

term of hydraulic presses. Special feat 
| ures claimed for these are control of 

speed and force on the tool combining 
rapid approach during the idling stroke 
and the building up of pressure at the 
| end of the power strike. The ability 
| to “dwell” at the end of the power 
stroke reduces the amount of “creep 
back” which is experienced when cold 
working sheet metal. This, however, is 
usually taken care of in tool design by 
“backing off” the die blocks and a 
| popular figure is 3 degrees, depending, 
| of course, on the hardness of the metal. 
Four degrees is the usual maximum to 
take care of any likely spring back 
| Statches accompanying this article illus- 
trate this point. Hydraulic presses 
| usually have platens up to 9 by 5 feet, 
| although presses exist up to 15.5 by 8 
feet. 

As a subdivision comes the “smaller 
brother”"—small presses using rubber 
matrices, but notably not hampered by 
the narrowing limitations of rubber vul- 
canized in situ. This group includes 
converted standard presses such as are 
found all over the country, also other 
types of presses in regard to which later 
note is made, and so on right down to 
| conversions such as veneer presses, drive- 
on solid type presses, etc. 

Next, and (in the author’s opinion, at 
least) probably the most important of 
| all, come drop hammers, or stamps. 





The third process is bulging rubbers, 
| where the rubber matrix in constant 
| form is not used, but block shapes are 
| employed for individual jobs. The main 
| function of this process is hollow-ware, 


| and ferrous metals are most frequently 


shaped by this means. 


This process is 


| widely used, and it is customary to use 


total cover, split-halved dies to enclose 
the metal to be shaped, together with 
the rubber-former, usually a cylinder of 
predetermined volume. 

The closure is by means of a ram to 
effect the displacement of the rubber 
into the locked halved dies. Under this 
heading also comes the type of local 
rubber packing used in conjunction with 
steel dies to help in deforming metal of 
any type, but usually mild steel or brass. 
A tubular example of this is the “sea 
mine horn” executed on a simple fly 


those who were happily looking around 
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press. Concentrated deforming pres- 
sures are possible with these processes. 
Finally, and only to receive short 
mention here, is a press practice of very 
different form, and only of indirect in- 
terest. This is not for sheet-metal work, 
but rather for shaped, plied materials, 
such as wood in various forms which 
may or may not include sheet metal in 
the assembly. It is a vacuum bag pro- 
cess where the parts are formed inside 
a standard rubber envelope with the 
aid of forming tools, and the process 
can include a low temperature heat 
treatment. The bag extends beyond the 
platens and is open along one edge only, 
being closed by means of special clamps. 
The bag is exhausted by means of a 
pump via a special built-in extension 
neck. 
(Concluded Next Week) 


New Product Removes 
Protective Coatings 


a combination of solvents 
developed by Michigan Chrome & 
Chemical Co., 6340 East Jefferson ave- 
nue, Detroit, for the removal of protec- 
tive coatings is reported to be especially 
useful for the removal of lacquer used 
to mask parts for hard chrome plating or 
for selective hardening. 


Miccrostrip, 


According to the company, the prod- 
uct, within a few minutes, makes possi- 
ble quick and easy removal of every 
trace of lacquer—even that which might 
have accumulated in small inside dia- 
meters or other hard to reach spots. Be- 
sides being non-toxic, it contains no 
acids, and will not affect any metal 
finish, it is said. 


In addition to its use for masked parts, 
the development is effective for the re- 
moval of other coatings such as those 
used for the protection of plating racks. 





New Rubber Heel Conducts 
Static Electricity 
A rubber heel for such diversified 


workers as munitions makers which con- 
ducts electricity instead of insulating it 
was recently announced by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

By means of a newly-developed rub- 
ber compound of which the heels are 
made, static electricity within a worker's 
body is carried off almost at time of in- 
ception. 

With normal rubber heels, static elec- 
tricity accumulates within a worker's 
body until it generates a spark strong 
enough to go through the heel. 

Outwardly, the conductive heels are in- 
distinguishable from conventional rubber 
heels with the exception of slightly more 
stiffness. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

Wt. in Ibs 

Amps Strands oD. 1. per M ft. 

3 75 950 “400 210 132 

4 125 1029 495 275 202 

3 150 1323 500 305 235 

2 200 1666 560 335 295 

1 250 2156 625 400 373 

1fo 300 2646 675 440 450 

2/0 375 3381 750 490 570 

3/0 450 484 B15 545 705 

4/0 550 5376 900 635 860 
Let us tell you more of the “Story of 


MAJOR Cable”. 


Learn why MAJOR 


Welding Cable leads in flexibility, quality 
of insulation and resistance to abrasion 
and oil. Read why “MAJOR” is superior to 
ordinary welding cable and is the welding 


cable best suited to your needs. 
usually ship from stock. 


We can 
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WELDING ENGINEERING CO. 
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SOUTH GEND LATHES 


GIVE SKILLED MANPOWER 
MORE PRODUCING POWER 


To give our fighting forces the increased striking power of more and 
better weapons, Industry’s skilled manpower must have the increased produc- 
ing power of fast, accurate tools. 

South Bend Lathes squarely meet this requirement. Their rigidity and 
wide range of spindle speeds permit taking full advantage of the higher cut- 
ting speeds that are possible with carbide and diamond tipped tools. Their 
precision makes it possible to finish turn and bore with such accuracy that 
subsequent grinding and honing operations can often be eliminated. 

South Bend Engine Lathes and Toolroom Lathes are made in five sizes 
9” to 16” swings. The Turret Lathes are made in two sizes—Series 900 and 
Series 1000. Write for a catalog. 


SOUTH BEN D LATHE wor K § 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA @ LATHE BUILDERS FOR 36 YEARS 
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MARKET SUMMARY 








road requirements may be met by WPB. 


HOPE that may have been entertained that additional 
steel would be available this year for civilian use has been 
extinguished by the heavy load imposed on mills for war 
purposes. 

In spite of cutbacks and adjustments, which caused 
some cancellations, no capacity has been opened up for 
civilian steel and the gaps have been filled immediately 
by other war needs. Some plate mills now are booked 
solidly for the remainder of the year and indications are 
that by the end of July all will be. Navy specifications, 
after a slow start, have been placed in large volume for 
fourth quarter and also to some extent for first quarter. 
As orders are entered in the order of their receipt much 
of the Navy steel probably will be delivered late in the 
quarter. Construction programs will not be affected, as 
steel for a ship is specified usually five months in advance 
for cargo ships and the program for 20,000,000 tons of 
deadweight cargo ships for 1943 probably will be fully 
met. 

Placing of 152 Liberty ships with a Maine shipyard will 
call for distribution of approximately 750,000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars. 


Pressing need of railroads for steel to maintain roll- 
ing stock efficiency is being recognized and relief appears 
likely in fourth quarter to prevent breakdown of carrier 
service. Locomotives are most needed. Most motive 
power units now being built are for American forces 
abroad and for lend-lease, all at the expense of domestic 
needs. 

Some estimates of plate production for 1943, based on 
first half performance and considering additional facili- 
ties which may be completed by fourth quarter, are set 
as high as 13,340,000 tons. This would compare with 
11,543,000 tons made for sale in 1942. It does not ap- 
pear likely that any steel will be diverted from plates to 
other products in the present readjustment and shipbuild- 
ing promises to continue its heavy demands. Some easing 
in plates for gasoline and rubber installations is possible. 

Bar deliveries continue to tighten, both in carbon and 
alloy grades. Most producers of high-carbon material 
can offer little before November. Large rounds are avail- 


able from many producers no sooner than December and 
a few mills can promise nothing before next year. 


Alloy 
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Hope for More Civilian 
Steel This Year Fades 


Wor needs already cover nearly all year’s capacity. 
. . Plate output 


promises to set new record. . . All deliveries tighter 








DEMAND 


Bookings into next year. 


PRODUCTION 


Steady at 97 per cent. 


PRICES 


Premium allowed New Eng- 
land blast furnace. 


. Rail- 











bars are available in November but where special heat 
treatment is necessary shipments now fall into next year. 

Principal disturbing factor in the steel and iron scrap 
market is the small aggregate tonnage reaching yards 
and inability of the latter to prepare it for shipment. In- 
dustrial scrap, handled directly to melters, is coming out 
in sufficient quantities for current needs, though in some 
instances reserve stocks are being cut into somewhat. Bet- 
ter disposition is being made of borings and turnings, 
with increased facilities for crushing. Heavy pressure for 
use of this material has resulted in a larger proportion be- 
ing moved. In the East low phos scrap is in excess of 
demand, consumers having good stocks. Foundry grades 
are dull as gray iron foundries go on slower schedules. 

° ° 7 

Steelworks operations last week held steady at 97 per 
cent. A drop of 4 points to 93 per cent at Pittsburgh, 
caused by coal shortage, was balanced by numerous small 
advances at other points. Detroit also dropped, 2 points 
to 90 per cent. Chicago advanced 1% points from a re- 
vised figure of 98 for the preceding week, to 99%, Wheel- 
ing 3 points to 90, Cleveland 1% points to 94, Cincinnati 
3 points to 92, St. Louis 2 points to 97, Buffalo 3 points 
to 93 and Youngstown 3 points to 97. Rates were un- 
changed at Birmingham, 95; New England 95; eastern 
Pennsylvania 93. 

Office of Price Administration has granted relief to 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., by allowing a second 
premium of $1 per ton over the ceiling on pig iron. This 
was in response to a request by Mystic, accompanied by 
a showing of increased costs for ore, labor and other 
factors. 

Impact of the coal stoppage in June was partially re- 
sponsible for a drop in finished steel shipments by United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries for that month. At 1,- 
552,663 net tons June shipments were the lowest for any 
month since February, 1941. On daily average move- 
ment June made a loss of 5918 tons daily from the May 
average and 8515 tons daily from the average of June, 
1942. 

Composite average prices of steel and iron products 
remain steady at Office of Price Administration ceilings. 
Finished steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, 
steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 
Month Ago 
July 17 July 10 July 3 June 1943 
Finished Steel $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished : Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
April, 1943 July, 1942 July, 1938 

$56.73 $56.73 $58.00 

36.00 36.00 36.60 
23.05 23.05 19.05 
19.17 19.17 13.30 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chi ca: 


slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
go, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 


Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsbu rgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvani. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


July 17, 


Finished Material 1943 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 8.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburg $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ; 2.55 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to sy-inch, Pitts. 2.00 


34.00 $4.00 34.00 


June, April, July, 
1943 1943 1942 

2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 
2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 
2.49 2.49 2.49 
2.10 2.10 2.10 


2.22 2.22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .... 2400 24.00 24.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 2038 20.88 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati ... 24.30 24.30 24.30 


215 215 3.15 
Malleable, Valley 


Rails for rolling, Chicago 


No. 1 cast, Chicago 


Coke 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia.... 25.84 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides. 24.60 24.69 24.69 24.69 


No. 2 fdry., del. Phila. . 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens : ; 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. . . 12.25 12.25 12. 


July 17, June, April, July, 
1948 1943 1948 1942 
$25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
28.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 


= 

z 

5 

8 
SEREERSSE 
RSeSSSSES 


2.10 5 . 
hc. a. a Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 

3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 $1.54 $1.54 

8.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 

2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.88 140.65 140.65 1 
3.05 3.05 3.05 

$50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 

2.60 2.60 2.60 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melt. steel, No, 2, E. Pa. . 18.78 18.75 18.75 18.75 
2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melting, steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL,FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Fellowing are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The sched- 
ule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold rolled iron or steel products and any iron or 
steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points 


for selected products are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. 


Exceptions applyirg to individual cempanies 


are noted in the table. Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton bas's except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand, analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
bong Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncropped, 


Reroiling Billets, Bloems, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; De- 
troit, del. $36; Duluth (bil.) $36. 

(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41: Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to 


, Laclede Steel Co. $34, 

Alton or Madison, IW.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 

$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 

Q., on slabs on WPB directives. ) 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birm- 
, Youngstown, $40. Detroit, del. $42: 

Duluth, $42. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 

ing billets $506 gross ton and Follansbee Stee! 


Hearth 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birming- 
ham, base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 
in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18 in. and 
over, $56. Add $1.75 del. Detroit; $2.75 del. 
Eastern Mich. 


Alley Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54; del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
., Carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, en Pt., 


ago, Cleveland, 
Galveston, No. 5—9/32 in., in- 
elusive, per 100 Ibs., $2. Do., over 9/32— 
47 .. incl, $2.15. 
‘orcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. 


Hot-Rolled Oarben Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, base 20 tons one size, 
2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; Mahoning Valley 
2.22%%c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Bastern Mich. 
2.30c; New York del. 2.49c; Phila. del. 2.47e; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.52e; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may quote 
2.35¢ and Eckels Mfg. Co. 2.40c at established 
basing points. Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 
2.35¢c, Chicago base. Calumet Steel Division, 
Borg Warner Corp., may quote 2.35c, Chicago 
base, on bars produced in its 8-inch mill.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rall steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series 0-H) 
1300....... $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
2300. . 1.70 TR TS Te 
2500... 2.55 3a 1.20 
3000. . 0.50 4800. ... 2.15 
3100 0.70 5100. ... > e888 
3200. 1.35 5130 or 5152.... 0.45 
Sees 6120 or 6152.... 0.95 
4000. . .. 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150.... 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 lbs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70c; Toledo 2.80c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolied bars from Pittsburgh 
to Spring City. New England Drawn Steel 
Co. may sell outside New England on WPB 
directives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to 
Mansfield. ) 





Cold-Finished Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich 3.50e. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30ce; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town base 2.15¢c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Eastern 
Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; 
Pacific ports, doek 2.80c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b 
mill.) 


Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15¢. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Phila. del. 2.27¢; New York del., 
2.34e; Pacific ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York 
del. 3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila. del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.3ic. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific Ports 
4.25c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh 4.25c 


STEEL 
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ae Man ees, Sere 
. - gi 

base 2.75¢; Granite City, base 2.85c; Detroit 
del. 2.85c; Eastern Mich. : ports 


City, base 3.45c; Detroit del. 3.45c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.50c; Pacific ports 4. 
Sheets, No, 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base City 
Field grade 3.20c 3.95¢ 3.30¢ 
Armature 3.55c 4.30c 3.65¢ 
Beeptrical ........... 4.05c¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
BE. Liddipek' vs «daa 4.95c¢ 5.70c 5.05c 
5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 
\ wen 6.15¢ 6.90c e 
Se 7.15¢ 7.90c ‘ 
58. 7.85¢ 8.40c é 
oP 8.45c 9.20c : 


Commodity © . R. —_ Pitteburek, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base tons and over, 2.95c; 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.45c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.50c; Worcester base 3.35c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
—_ bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 

Carb., 2.86c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; | .76-1.00 
Carb., é: 15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, ony 1 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.1 es 
Electrolytic Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, -. E 100- 
Re box, 0.50 Ib. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 
Tin Mili Black Pilate, Pittsburgh, Chica » 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran. 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
eer ge Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
ago, ary, 100-base bo: 
Granite City $4.40. phir acs 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating L.C., 8-lb. 
$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 


Plates 
Carben Steel Pilates: 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Sparrows Point, 


pack- 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
ngham, Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 229c; Phila., del., 2.15¢; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c: 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. 2.20c, f.0.b. basing points.) 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35¢: 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 

Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c:; New 
York, del., 2.27c; Phila., del., 2.215¢: Gulf 
ports, 2.47c: Pacific ports, 2. 75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 


Steel Sheet Piling: 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 

mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 

turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 
for Duluth): 

Bright basic, bessemer wire 2 

Galvanized wire 2. 

Spring wire . 3 

Wire Produets to the Trade: 

Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 
luth $2.55; Pacific ports .. 

Annealed fence wire, 100-lIb., Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cleveland ... 3.05¢ 

Galvanized fence wire, “300 ‘Ib... Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cleveland ..... 3.40¢ 

Woven fence, 154% gage and heavier, “per 
base column 


Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, ‘Chicago, 
Birmi 4 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 


column 59; fence posts, carloads, column 69. 


Pipe, Tubes 


en Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 


and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 
July 19, 1943 


lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pitts- 


burgh base only on wrought iron pipe. 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In. =. Galv. 
ee ae 56 33 ss ae 3% 
4%&%.. 59 40 ; > 10 
Fost ules 63% 51 1-1% 34 16 
eet % 55 1% 38 18% 
OP ise ves 68% 57% 2 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In. Bik. Galv 
PoP © 61 494 1%. 2 3% 
2%-3 64 52% 1% . 28%, 10 
6 a 54% 2 30% 12 
ee: 52% ## 2%, 3 31% 14% 
ike. 64% 52 a™ **: a is 
11-12 .... 63% 51 4%-8 32% 17 
9-f2..... 2% 12 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per et 5 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
BD taniivss ae 67.88 6 AB : ee 
, ear 13 9.26 10.67 ‘ . 
1%”. 13 10.23 1172 $9.72 $23.71 
ae 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
Bisse 13. 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%". 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%". 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 . 
2%”. 12 17.54 2.21 16.58 26.57 
2%”. 12 18.58 £21.42 17.54 29.00 
' re 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%”. 11 244.63 28.37 23.15 38.81 
oe 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%”. 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 . 
5 SF 4 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
. 71.96 82.93 68.14 , 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rai over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, 


$40.00. 
Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, 


f.o.b,. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 
Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; track spikes, 
3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. heat treated, 


5.00e. Tie plates, $43 gross ton, base. 
-— by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 


Tool Steels 


Teol Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 


base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 
High Speed Tool Steels: 
Pitts. base 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 67.00« 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 

4 2 8 54. 00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


ie aR 

Type Bars Pilates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c 27.00c 34.00e 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 : 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
t3s47... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 

403 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 

416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
+?420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
t?430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 

440A 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 

443 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 

446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 

501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 

502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 

304 ; $818.00 19.00 

*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. fWith 
columbium. ** Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


earbon. ttFree machining. $§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 

under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 





Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 


tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gov- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Iibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. § 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
e and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller 65%, off 
Do., % and % x 6-in. and shorter.. 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 

Tire bolts 50 off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts 65 off 

Stove Bolts 


separate 71-10 off; 


In packages with nuts 
off; bulk 80 off on 


with nuts attached 71 


15.000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in, 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E 
ye-inch and less 62 64 
ig -1-inch 59 60) 
1%-1\%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller Ti off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
eee 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural 3. 75e¢ 
65-5 off 


-inch and under 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 

bolt manufacturers l1.c.1. 2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connelisville, furnace *6.50 
Connellsville, foundry 7.50- 8.00 
Connelisville prem. fdry 7.75- 8.10 
New River, foundry 8.50- 8.75 
Wise county, foundry 7.25- 7.75 
Wise county, furnace 6.75- 7.25 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 112.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 
Philadelphia, delivered 12.38 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943 
$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 15. 00c 
Toluol, two degree 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots 3.25¢ 
Do. tank cars ... = 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 
bers . — 8.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia ; $29.20 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are 
10, effective June 10, 1941. 


in 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 


No. 
Foundry 
Bet Pa., base $25.00 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.53 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 27.50 
Ai Pa., base 25.00 
a Ui see onieahcel 120.38 
sce sae 25.61 
I rate Tacs «+o bab 0% 25.12 
Chicago, del 24.22 
Cincinnati, del 24.06 
Cleveland, del 24.12 
Newark, N. J., del 26.15 
Philadelphia, del. 25. 
Bi ee 24.12 
Buffalo, base ...... . 24.00 
SI TONERS IE Divs vin Veicseeo clue 25.50 
Rochester, del 25.53 
SS hn 4x sdulsh vias o's 26. 
Milwaukee, del. ee 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ........ 27. 
‘ Us ee rr 24. 
Akron, Canton, O., Gel. 25. 
Saginaw, Mich., del. ......... 2 
ay Ct TO, sccsscc esas sucka ae 
Erte, ° . 24. 
Everett, Mass., base ........... 25. 
Boston, de 25. 
Granite City, il., base 24 
, del. 24. 
H 0., base 24 
a ee ee 
Neville Island, Pa., base ....... 24 
§Pittsburgh, del. 
No, & So. sides ............ 24. 
Prove, Utah, base .. 22. 
Pa., base 24. 
Point, Md., base ..... 25. 
Baltimore, del. .............. 25. 
Pa., se . ‘all 
» base 25. 
Philadelphia, del. 25. 
0o., 24. 
Mansfield, O., del 25. 
Youngstown, ©0., base .......... 24. 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add 50c for each 0.25%. 
phorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 phos. §For 
Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; 
port, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 
.97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 

Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1.00%. 


‘> ea 
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wrenceville, Homestead. 
; Monessen, Monongahela City 








6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... .$29.50 
3.51-7.00. .$30.50  9,01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50  9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
3.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
3.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 
hi Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 


manganese in excess of 


& 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Lake Superior Furn. ........ $28.00 
7 ae eile: bakes a8 aan 
(For er silicon irons a - 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Southern 

Semi-cold blast, high phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . 33.00 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ........ $23.50 
Valley, base ............... BD 
Low Phosphorus 


Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.74, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentiais: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

6 Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
us content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Busing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 


Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price tur the consume. 





Iron Works, Everett, ., May 
exceed basing point prices by $1 per 
ton, effective April 20, 1942. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Qu 


Super ality 
PR Ss es tose s 0eet ows oO 

First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia .. 51.30 
New Jersey : 56.00 
Ohio ie teense Ge 

Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. . 46.55 
Alabama, Georgia ..... 38.00 
New Jersey . 4 49.00 
ES 66 a6 ck idee’ ook Wh< . 86.00 

Malleable Bung Brick 

All bases bey yUy ....- $59.85 

Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 

iadle Krick 

(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry press S31.00 
Wire cut 29.00 
Maxuesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains. 
met ton f.o.b Chewelah 
Wast.., net ton, bulk ww 
net ton, bags 6.00 
Basic Brick 


Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick $54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome . 54.00 
Magnesite brick . 76.00 
Chem. bonded mugnesite 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.0.b. UL, 
Ky.. net ton, carloads, all 
rail $30.00-33.00 
Do., barge 30.00-33.00 
No. 2 lump 30.00-33.00 


(Prices effective July 1, 1943.) 





Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.33; f.0.b. 
southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton. 


Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36; 16- 
19%, $35. 

Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per Ib. 37.6 cents. 


Electric Furnace Ferromanganese: 
10.40¢c to 26.50c per Ib. cont. Mn, 
Same zones and differentials as Sill- 
comanganese. 


Chromium Metal: Per ib contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 


Ferrecolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
30. »& pr cents . 
higher. = 


Ferrochromium: Carloads f.0.b. ship- 
ping poini, freight allowed; eastern 
zone, high-carbon standard, 13-1414c 
per ib. Cr. cont., according to 
crushed size; high-carbon S. M., 
14-15%c; high-carbon high-nitro, 
18-19\4c; high-carbon foundry,1314- 
14e; low-carbon standard, 10 grades, 
19% to S4c; low-carbon S. M., 20- 
49c; low-carbon high-nitro, 2c over 
low-carbon standard ; chromium met- 
al, 78\4c to 9914c; central zone add 
-4e ib. for carloads, .6% for Lc.l. 
en ferrochromium, .15c. carloads, 
2.5e Le.l. on chromium metal; west- 
ern zone add ic for carloads, 1.85c, 


152 


. On ferrochromium, 2.75c car- 


Ferromotybdeaum: 55-75%, per Ib 
contained molybdenum, 


nd W. 
nace, any quantity 95. 


Molybdate 
43%, per Ib. contained 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth 
ee. Pa., any quantity, 


contained 
-0.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 


: 23-26%, based on 
wi 


Ferroalloy Prices 


with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 

Ferrusiheon: C.~'oads, unpacked, 
Eastern zone, 25%, 9 75c to 12.15¢ 
Ib. Si. contained: 50%, 6.65¢ to 
8.10c; 60% 7.7% to Ge; 75% 8 OK 
to 9.05c; 85% &.90¢e to 9.85¢c; 95% 
11.05¢ to 12.45c, according to crushed 
size. Cer‘ral zone add .15¢ to .80c 
ib. cont. Si., Le.l. add .45¢ to 3.35¢; 
Western zone add .6c to 2c, lL.c.l. 9c 
to 11.05c. Prices F.O.B. shipping 
ee. freight allowed to destina- 
on. 


Silicon Metal: 96% Si. 2% Fe. max., 
12.50c to 14.85c per Ib.; 97% Si. 
1% Fe., 12.90c to 16.25¢ per Ib., ac- 
cording to crushed size, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


: Contract basis; in 


less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 

Silicomanganese: Same zones as fer- 
rosilicon, eastern zone, 5.3c to 7c 
per Ib.; central zone, add 1.4c to 
le per ib.; western zone, add 55.c 
to 3.05¢ per Ib. 


Standard Ferromanganese Briquets: 
6.05¢ per Ib. Same zones and dif- 
ferentials as Silicomanganese. 
Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 

M 98-99%, 


etal Powder: 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 


lots $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per Ib 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. cuntained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per ib. higher. 
High-Carben Ferrotitanium: 15-20%. 
contract basis, per gross ton, f.0.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrevanadiam: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per |b. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70: special grade $2.80: 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technical 
grade, 88-92 per cent V,O,; cun- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V,O, contained; spot 5 cents 
up. 

Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton iots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alley: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package. 
per th. of alloy 14.00c: gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot \%- 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib 
of alloy; carlots 10.00c; ton lots 
10.50c, less ton lots, .00c. 
Borosti: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
Si., 87 Ib. cont Bo., f.0.b. Philo, O. 


STEEL 
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Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established 


Boston 
New York 


Jersey City 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


ashington 
Norfolk, Va. 
Bethlehem, Pa.* 
Claymont, Del.® 
Coatesville, Pa.* 
Buffalo (city) 
Buffalo (country) 
Pittsburgh (city) 
Pittsburgh (courtry) 
Cleveland (city) 
Cleveland (country) 
Detroit 
Omaha (city, delivered) 
Omaha (country, base) 
Cincinnati 





Chicago (city) 
Chicago aeeneey) 
Milwaukee ... 
Indianapolis 

St. Paul 


Houston, Tex. 








WAREHOUSE 


MARKET PRICES 








STEEL PRICES 
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4.044" 3.912" 3.912" 5.727: 3.774" 4.106' 5.106 5.224" 4.744" 
3.853' 3.758! 3.768" 5.574" 3.590' 3.974: 3.974' 5.010" 4.619" 
$.853' 3.747! 8.768" 5.574' 3.590' 3.974: 3.974* 5.010" 4.613" 
3.822' 3$.666' 3$.605' 5.272' 3.518' 3.922 4.272" 5.018" 4.872" 
3.802' $.759' 3.594" 5.252 3.394' 3.902: 4.252' 4.894" 4.852" 
8.941" 3.930" 38.796 5.341' 3.596" 4.041 4.391' 5.196" 4.541" 
4.065' 4.002' 3.971' 5.465' 3.771' 4.165' 4.515' 5.371" 4.965" 
3.45" ; 
3.45! , i ; 
3.453 , d ; ; 
3.35' 3.40° 3.63' 5.26 3.35: 3.819: 3.819' 4.75" 4.40" 
3.254 3.30" 3.30° 4.90" 3.251 3.81! $.81' 4.65" 4.30' 
3.35 3.40° 3.40° 5.00° 3.35' 3.60: 3.60' 4.75" 4.40” 
3.25 3.30" 3.30: 4.90' 3.251 3.50: 3.50 4.65" 4.30" 
3.35' 3.588' 3.40' 5.188' 3.35: 3.60: 3.60° 4.877" 4.40% 
3.25! ' 3.30! : 3.25: 3.590: 3.50' ‘ 4.30" 
3.450' 3.661" 3.609' 5.281" 3.450' 3.700: 3.700' 5.000" 4.500™ 
4.115" 4,165' 4.165' 5.765' 3.865" 4.215: 4.215" 5.608" 5.443% 
4.015' 4.065' 4.065' 5.665' 3.765' 4.115' 4-115' 5.505" 
5.291: 3.675' 4.825" 4.475" 


3.611! 


3.50' 3.553 3.55! . . . 3. 5.231 a 
3.40 3.45' 8.45' 5.05' 3.15' 3.50' 3.50' , 4.10" 
8.637' 3.687' 3.687 5.287' 3.387: 3.737! 3.737' 5.272" 4.337™ 
3.58' 3.63' 3.63' 5.23% 3.518' 3.768: 3.768' 4.918" 4.568" 
3.73* 3.80° <3.80° 5.40° 3.50" 3.85° 3.05" 5.00 4.35 
3.64' 3.69 3.69" 5.29' 93.39 3.74 3.74 4.99"" 4.24" 
300 3.95 3$.95* 5.71 93.85 4.10 4.10° 5.25" 4.66" 
350° $3.55 3.55 5.88* 38.45* 93.70° 8.70 4.75" 4.78" 
340° $.45* 3.45 5.83 3.35° 3.60° 8.60° 4.75" 4.78" 
4.10 $90° 9$.90° 5.85 $8.95 420° 4.20° 5.25" 4.95" 
400 §6—68.80° §$.80° 5.75 93.85* 4.10 410 5.15" 4.95" 
3.75" 4.25° 4.25° 5.50° $.75* 4.39 4.30 5.25" 5.43" 
435° 460° 490° 7.15 4.95 490° 6.70° 5.95" 7.15" 
3.95' 435° 4.65° 635" 4.55' 4.50° 450° 6.60" 7.55" 
$.85' 4.25" 455° 6.25" 445° 4.40" 440° 6.50" 7.45" 
420° 445° 4.75° 6.50° 4.65 4.25 5.45° 5.70" 6.63" 
4+.20° 4.45° 4.75° 6.50° 4.65° 4.35" 5.45* 3.77 6 63" 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
10 to 16 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49 


NOTE—AIl prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendments 


*—300 to 1999 ; *—400 


cities computed in accordance with regulations. 





BASE QUANTITIES 


to 3999 


'—400 to 1999 = nds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; * quantity ; 
: pounds, "800 to 1909 pounds, 


t—400 to 39; "under 


4000 pounds; 


a ; pounds; 
*—.500 to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; “—150 to 





Old ra bessemer .. . 34.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 4.45 
Po 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 

Eastern Local Ore 

Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 

foundry and basic 56- 

63%, contract .... 13.00 


Foretgn ou 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic perts 
Manganiferous ore, 


45- 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low a Nom, 
. No. African 
basic, 50 to 60%.... Nom, 
8razil iron ore, 68-69% 
f.0.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per 
short ton unit, duty 
DE ietek Nes < «Seas $24.00 


Chrome Ore 

(Equivalent OPA schedules): 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 

ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 

coma, Wash. 

(3/S paying for discharging; dry 

basis; subject to penalties if guar- 


. pee $41.00 
ae 31.00 


July 19, 1943 








South African (Transvaal) 


44% no ratio ..... 27.40 
45% no ratio ............ 28.30 
48% no ratio ........ 31.00 
50% no ratio . 32.80 
Brazilian—nominal 

> $5 ee 33.65 
48% 3:1 lump 43.50 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio ............ 2.30 
48% no ratio ............ 31.00 
48% 3:1 lump. 43.50 
Domestic (seller's ‘nearest rail) 

48% 3: 52.80 


less $7 freight allowance 


Nos 


2249 pounds; 


*__150 to 1499 pounds; “—three to 24 bundles; 





extras. 


2 
i z zi 38 
é t = <= g 
35 2 =} t 
SZ C Z@® Zz 
4.144" 4.715 7.762" 6.062" 
4.108" 4.774 os’ . 
4.1038" 4.774 . . 
4.072" 4.772 7.566" 5.866" 
4.052" . 
4.041" 
4.165" 
3.75" 4.66 7.35" 5.65" 
3.65" 4.35 735" 5.65" 
3.75" . 7.45" 5.75" 
3.65" j , . 
3.75" 4.45 7.556" 5.856" 
3.65" 4.35" , ‘ 
3.800" 4.659 7.680" 5.980" 
4.443" 
4011" 4.711 6.10 6.20 






8. 75" 4.65 5.75" ' 
3.65" 4.55 5.75" 5.85" 
3.887" 4.787 5.987" 6.087" 
3.987" 4.78 6.08" 6.18" 
4.34” 3.88 7.70% 6.00"" 
4.02" 8.61 7.72" 6.02" 
4.31" . 
4.48" 
4.43 ; 
4.60" 5.00 
4.60"' . 
450” ; : 
5.70" 9.55™ 8.55" 
5.55" 9.80" 8.80 
5.45" 
5.75" A 
5.75" 800 








Deliveries outside above 





to 1499 pounds; —one bundle to 1499 pounds; ""—one to nine bundles; 
*—one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 


"1500 to 39,999 
89,999 pounds; «400 to 1499 


under 25 bundles. 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not duty, 
cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. 
cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York; adjustments 


for analysis variations. (Based on 
OPA schedules.) 

Brazilian, 48% . Be 
Brazilian, 46% 71.8¢ 
Caucasian, 51% ..... 75. 3c 
Caucasian. 50% ... ; . 74.8¢ 
Chilean, 48% 73.8 


pounds; “—1500 to | nds; 
pounds: *™—1 to 
Cold-rolled strip, 


™=—1000 to 


2000 to 39,999 pounds, base. 





Indian, 50% 
Indian, 48% 
South African, 48% 
South African, 46% 


(Duty Free) 


aan 
— com 


45% 
Philippine, 50% 


f.o.b. mines 1 


2 

g 
S Rene 
8 S222 eeRe 


Domestic, 48%, 


Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
mines 


2 
3 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


(Extras for alloy content) 





Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


-—— —Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 

Desig- per Billets per Billets 
nation Carbon Ma. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100 lb. perGT 100 Ib. perGT 

NE 1330 , .28-.33 1.60-1.90 20-.35 .-8 10 $2.00 ‘ ° 
NE 8020 -18-.23 1.00-1.30 20-.35 10-.20 45 9.00 $8.95 $19.00 
NE 8442 40-.45 1.30-1.60  .20-.35 ; .30-.40 .90 18.00 140 28.00 
NE 8613 12-.17 70- 90 .20-.35 40-.60 .40-.70 -15-.25 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
NE 8720 13-.18 70- 90 .20-.35 40-.60 40-.70 20-30 80 16.00 130 26.00 

NE 9255 . 0-60 75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ° A0 8.00 ‘ 

NE 9262 55-.65 -75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 . 65 18.00 ‘ . 
= 9415 . lS-.18 80-1.10 40-60 .20-.40 .20-.50 .08-.15 80 16.00 130 26.00 
E 9442 40-.45 1.00-1.30 40-60 .20-.40 20-50 .08-.15 85 17.00 1385 27.00 
NE SP ovewns 35-40 1.20-150 40-60 .40-.60 40-.70 .15--25 120 24.00 1.70 $4.00 
NE 9630 .. .28-.33 1.20-1.50 40-60 A0-.60 ; ° .80 16.00 180 26.00 
NE 9642 .40-.45 1.30-1.60 40-60 .40-.60 ° 85 17.00 1385 27.00 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per apiek dian 


products and $54 per gross ton on 


43.50 semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
on vanadium alloy. 
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MARKET PRICES 











a 
ne 


for 20, 
more, 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. 


per freight allowance; add ‘ce for 
85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 12.25¢; 


less than 20 tons 
$610.2 (No, m5)" 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
14.25c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75¢; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75c; Nc. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
— 8.50c, Soevmetete 8. 75e 


Lead: Common 6.35c, corroding or chemical, 
6.40c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 points 
for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- 
Kenosha districts; add 15 points for Cleveland- 
| mang om area, New 

te, Texas, Pacific Coast, Richmond, In- 
dianapolis-Kokomo» add 20 points for Bir- 
mingh Connecticut, Bo s t on -Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% pilus, ingots 15.00c 

_. pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
3.50¢ del, Base 10.000 Ibs. and over; add %c 

2000-9808 Ibs.; 1c less than 2000 Ibs. 


Seeondary Aluminum: All grades 14.00c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 13.50c; No. #2 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 13.506: chemical warfare service 
ingot © ae plus) 13.50c; steel deoxidizers 
in notchbars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95- %) 13.50c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 13.50c, 
Grade (90-92%) 13.00c, Grade 4 (85-90%) 
12.50e; any other ingot containing over 1% 
iron, except PM 754 and hardeners, 13.50c. 
Above prices for 30,000 ib. or more: add \%c 
10,000-30,000 Ib.; 14c 1000-10,000 Ibs.: 1c less 


than 1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75 cents per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib.: add 
le for special shapes and sizes, including 3-lb. 
ingot and 12-Ib. round ingot; incendiary bomb 
alloy 23.40e, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23.75c, 
ASTM B80-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM B94-40T 
No. 13 25.00e, all others 23.00c. Prices for 
100 Ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs. add 10c; for 
less than 25 Ibs. 20c; incendiary bomb alloy 
f.o.b. plant any quantity: carload freight rate 
allowed all others for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.75-99.79% incl. 51.62%c; Grade C, Cornish 
refined 51.6214c; Grade D, 99.0-99.74% incl. 
51.121%4c; Grade E, below 99%, 51.00c. 


Antimony: American, bulk, carlots, f.o.b. 
Laredo, Tex., 99.0-99.8% grade 14.50c, 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; no other im- 
purity to exceed 0.1% 15.00c. Add %%c for less- 
cariots to 10,000 Ibs.; %c for 9999-224 Ibs.; 
2c for 223 Ibs. and less. 


Niekel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00¢ Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘:F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c 


Mercury: Prices per 76-lb. flask f.o.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif., 
Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., Ariz. $191; pro- 
duced in Texas, Ark. $193. Foreign, produced 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Berylitum-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $15 lb. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates. 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.11 Ib.; 100 lbs. or more 
on contract, $1.50 Ib. 


Indium: 99.5%, $10 per troy ounce. 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 





Sliver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75c per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounee. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 





Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95°% 21.28; 
; phosphor 


red brass, 80% 20.15¢, 85% 20.36c 
bronze, Grades A, B 5% 36.25¢; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c¢ ; naval brass 
24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz metal 
22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 

Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; commerc bronze 


nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18. 87c; nickel 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


Seamless Tubing: , See 21.37¢c; yellow brass 
22.23e; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.0lc. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 
metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angies and Ohaanels: Yellow brass 27.98c; com- 
mercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78c; red 
brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.0.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15.8744c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlots 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 






2s and 3s, flat, 
30,000 Ibs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 
mill finish, base 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” .70¢ 25.20¢ 
8-10 12”-48” 23, 20¢ 25. 70c 
11-12 26”-48” 24.20¢ 27.00¢ 
13-14 26”-48” 25.20c 28.50¢ 
15-16 26” -48” 26.40c 30.40c 
17-18 26” -48” 27.90¢ 32.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29. 80¢ 35.30¢ 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70¢ 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60¢ 29.20¢ 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.50c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
ag 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 


Zine Products: Sheet f.0.b. mill, 
Ibs. and over deduct 7%. and 
12.25c, 3000-Ib. lots deduct 1%, 6000 ibs. 2% 
9000 ibs. 3%, 18,000 Ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25¢c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbis. 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sedium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
depolarized 


Nickel Anodes: 
rolled, 


rolled carbonized 47.00c; 
48.00c. 





Nickel Chioride: 100-Ib. kegs or 275-lb. bbis. 
18.00c ib., del. 
Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 


500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystalis: 400 Ib. bbis. 
selli, 


39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
N. J.; 100-Ib. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zinc Oyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbis. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 





33.00c, 


Scrap Metals 
Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 Ibs. or more. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass . 8.625 8.375 7.875 
Commercial bronze 
90% .... .. 9.375 9.125 8.625 
95% ... 8.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% . 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz metal ; 8.000 7.730 7.250 
Nickel Sil., 5% .. 9.250 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A. B. 5% 11.00 10.730 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze .. 8.250 3.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. of one group and \%ec 
for 20,000 Ibs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 





(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and berings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75e; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00¢e. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs.: 1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 ibs. or more, 
plant scrap ohly. Segregated solids: S-type al- 
loys (2S, 3S, 17S, 18S, 24S, 32S, 32S) 9.00c, 
10.00c, 10.50c; All other high grade alloys 8.50c, 
9.50c, 10.00c: low grade alloys 8.00c, 9.00c, 
9.50c. Segregated borings and turnings: 
Wrought alloys (17S, 18S, 32S, 525) 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; all other high grade alloys 7.00e, 
8.00c, 8.50c; low grade alloys 6.50c, 50c 
8.00c. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; borings and turnings 5.50c, 
7.00c. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings, old zinc 7.25c f.ob. 
point of shipment; add %-cent for 10,000 Ibs. 
or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator grilles 
4.95c; add %c 20,000 or more. Unsweated zinc 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Serap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment; add %c for 2000 Ibs. or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 4% 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, plus 
8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 90% 
combined nickel and copper 26.00c for contained 
nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 


clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 151 


Approximately 750,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars will be allocated through 
Washington shortly for 152 Liberty ships 
just placed with the New England Ship- 
building Corp., South Portland, Me., a 
ae ag of Todd Shipyards Corp., New 
York. 

Based on first-half production, at least 
13,340,000 tons of plates may be rolled 
this year and probably more, provided 
new facilities are completed and in op- 
eration by fourth quarter. In the first 
six months 6,670,660 tons were rolled; 
production for sale in 1942 was 11,543,- 
000 tons. There are no concrete indica- 


SHELLS 


ae — ; 


FOR EVER 


tions that shipbuilding will require less 
plate tonnage during the next five and 
one-half months; claimant agency com- 
mitments bear this out and rumors 
steel might be diverted from ships to 
meet part of the additional 2,000,000 
tons wanted before the end of the year 
in the share-the-steel program appear 
unfounded. The reverse is likely. 
Yard inventories in more cases are 
up somewhat, yet shipbuilders assert 
they are not getting more tonnage than 
needed to maintain or increase con- 
struction schedules. Because of alloca- 
tion before the advent of CMP shipyards 
were not able to inventory as much as 
fabricators of other products operating 
under PRP. In the East, as elsewhere, 
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DETREX DEGREASERS 


All glory to our fighting men. We are 
proud of them. 


lt is @ source of satisfaction to us at 
Detrex to know that our processes are 
helping in the war effort. 


Speed, vital to our War Supply and 
Armament Production, is graphically 
illustrated by advancements in indus- 
trial cleaning methods over World 
War I. Work that took half an hour 
or more to clean in those days is now 
Detrex Degreased in a minute... and 
the cleaning is more thorough, too! 
Imagine the saving in production time 
ond cost. 
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DETR 
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Projectiles, Radar, Aircraft, Mobile 
Equipment, Guns and Control Appa- 
ratus—to mention a few of the many 
Detrex war production cleaning appli- 
cations—are all Victory bound. Detrex 
equipment is “In the Service’’, even 
up to the front where it is used in 
repair and maintenance cleaning. 
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attention is frequently called to apparent 
large stocks of plates piled at shipyards, 
but the mechanics of shipbuilding re- 
quire balance and volume within reason- 
able limits to maintain assembly sched- 
ules. There may be an easing in plates 
in other directions before the year is out, 
possibly for new high-octane gas and 
synthetic rubber programs, but demand 
for shipyards should be maintained in 
total tonnage, but with some easing of 
pressure, although this is problematical. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Striv Prices. Pave 150 


Sheet buying continues brisk, although 
well diversified. Some leading sellers 
now have little hot or cold-rolled ton- 
nage left for shipment before December 
and recently delivery schedules on gal- 
vanized sheets have become noticeably 
extended. Some sellers can still make 
deliveries in October, but most appear 
to have little before Navember. This 
acceleration in galvanized sheet buying 
is attributed in part to more liberal 
quotas for the jobbing trade. The reg- 
ulation permitting the increase in jobber 
tonnage became effective July 1 for 
third and fourth quarters. Mills are not 
to disrupt any schedules already definite- 
ly set up, however, and consequently 
distributors are finding it difficult to add 
to their quotas much before the early 
part of next quarter. 

Demand for electrical sheets is being 
stimulated somewhat by radar require- 
ments, although volume is still below 
normal as there has been a decline in 
needs for power transformers and certain 
other types of electrical equipment. 
Stainless steel demand is less active, as it 
appears that airplane builders have ac- 
cumulated stocks which may need level- 
ing off before it is necessary for them 
to enter the market again. 

Except for warehouse requirements, 
which are steady, with galvanized tight, 
sheet demand in New England follows 
the ebb and flow of war contracts. Of 
these, shipyards account for a substan- 
tial tonnage, a good part of which is 
fabricated into subassemblies by shops 
with subcontracts. There are a few out- 
standing commitments for fair tonnage 
releases each month, with current orders 
for hot and cold-rolled geared to Octo- 
ber-November delivery; drum stock ca- 
pacity with a leading producer is taken 
up for the remainder of the year. 

In the northeast area the effect of war 
on sheet demand, consumption and dis- 
tribution is probably greater than on 
most steel products, without materially 
adding to total tonnage except in the 
case of ships; the increased load in that 
direction is partially offset by restricted 
construction, repairs and miscellaneous 
normal outlets. Tied in with revisions in 
the war program, fabrication changes 
and other factors involving substitution 
of methods and materials, some stamping 
shops are getting more volume, at least 
more than was the case earlier in the 
conflict, although the pickup has been 
greater on aluminum than steel in various 
instances. 

Some producers of narrow strip have 
no capacity left for delivery this year 
for hot-rolled strip and only a little for 
cold-rolled narrow strip. Even this 
would not be available except for easing 
of schedules on machine gun clips. This 
easing has not been due to cancellations 
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or cutbacks but to an extension of de- 
livery schedules. Contributing to the 
tightening in sheet schedules is an in- 
crease in demand for drum stock for 
the Army. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 151 


Because of the newly permissible lag 
between production of cold-reduced strip 
for tinning and production of tin plate, 
stocks of cold strip in coils are increas- 
ing. Hot mills are sandwiching in as 
much hot-rolled strip as possible when- 
ever rolling schedules permit, on the 
theory that there will be little available 
in the heavy plate schedules late in this 
quarter and probably during fourth 
quarter. Because of this condition it 
will be impossible to wait for orders to 
filter through from tin mills and expect 
them to fit into the strip mill rolling 
schedules. The backlog of cold strip 
will act as a cushion and permit the 
most efficient rolling schedules possible 
on the hot mills. Cold mill capacity, of 
course, is considerably greater than the 
need at present and this is not expected 
to be an influencing factor on tin mill 
operations. 


there is a probability that export plate de- 
mand will also increase. Electrolytic 


lines continue to roll slowly, with avail- | 


able business below capacity. The same 
is true of bonderizing lines and no im- 
mediate change is anticipated. 


Bar Prices, Pase 150 


Bar schedules continue to expand, with 
most producers of high-carbon bars hav- 
ing little to offer before November. Ma- 
chine tool specifications are off but there 


is continued heavy demand from air- | 


plane engine builders and the maritime 
industry. 
be supplied by some mills before Decem- 
ber and at least one or two mills have 


nothing to offer before the end of the | 


year. Cold drawers report sustained de- 
mand and have little to offer before No- 
vember. Hot and cold alloy bars can 
be had during that month but where 
special treatment is necessary, and most 
of the alloy bars do require special 
treatment, most shipments now fall into 
next year. Owing to new electric ftur- 
nace facilities which are sow being 
brought in, deliveries on alloy bars are 
not as rigid as they were a month or so 
ago. 

Versatility in demand features bar re- 
quirements in New England. With a 
strong trend toward alloys in some direc- 
tions, larger forging shops are increas- 


ing allotment coverage each month, while | 


small tool producers and those fabricat- 
ing marine hardware are covered 
through the remainder of the year in 
some instances. Strong demand for car- 
bon flats for hand tools is also main- 
tained, notably by file manufacturers. 
Rhode Island shops in most instances 
require more bars, notably alloy, but in | 
this machine tool builders are an excep- | 
tion. A place on heat-treating schedules | 
of independent shops for the processing 
of bars usually bought through jobbers 
is difficult. Many of these shops are 
filled with other and heavier fabricated 
tonnage. 





Crop prospects are better | 
than had been anticipated earlier and | 


Large rounds can no longer | 





That machine tool builders have much 
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tonnage to contribute to the share-the- 
steel program is doubtful. Purchases 
for some months have been conservative. 
In addition to forging, heavy demand and 
consumption emanates from smal] arms 
fabricators, shipyards and aircraft; the 
latter is mounting and widespread sub- 
contracting continues in that field, not- 
ably by engine builders. A New Haven 
prime contractor, cut back on a sub- 
machine gun contract, is swamped with 
offers for aircraft work to fill the gap, 
which will revolve largely on bar con- 
sumption. 

Demand for tool steel bars, rolled and 
forged, is in excess of capacity, refleet- 
ing the heavy load thrown on producers 
of cutting tools. This holds from con- 
tinuity of operation many thousand new 


«& 
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machine tools placed in production in 
the last two years. Nevertheless tool- 
steel makers and distributors are general- 
ly admitted to have done a an job. in 
meeting heavy shop demand; extended 
deliveries on many cutting tools are due 
to large backlogs more than to steel 


shortages, although supplies of some 
specifications are tight. 
Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 151 


Wire mills are heavily booked on high- 
carbon specialties with nothing available 
on some products before fourth quarter 
delivery. The volume of high-carbon 
required for springs is notably strong, in- 
cluding music wire. Demand for the 
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Strong construction, no brittle parts to break under the 
impact of hydraulic shock — that’s why Ross Type 
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heavier tonnage projects for war re- 
quirements is maintained and large ad- 

tional contracts for rope have been 
mgr Rope mill —— is well 
led. through the remainder of the year 
and suppliers of wire are pressed to meet 
demand, although the sustained demand 
has been such this program has been 
well anticipated. There is a slight slack- 
ening in buying of some aircraft wire, 
including balloon cable. Inventories on 
some of this material are relatively high. 

Rod tonnage is widely distributed and 
is bétter geared to overall finished direc- 
tive. quotas, although at the expense of 
some rod producers who could use ton- 
nage now beng supplied other finishing 
mills. Directives on fencing and barbed 
wire for domestic consumption have been 





6000 Lb. Manipulator 


Brosius Manipulators charge and 
draw heating furnaces as well as 
manipulate the piece under presses 
and hammers. They are self-con- 
tained, require no tracks or runways, 
and are powered from the main 
electric supply line through a Flexible 
cable or from a machine mounted 
gasoline engine driven generator. 


raised slightly with some producers. 
There is a slight recession in demand 
for heavier bolt size rods. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 151 | 


Strong indications have appeared that 
railroad equipment needs will be given 
greater consideration for fourth quarter. 
Excessive wear on rails and rolling stock 
is becoming increasingly apparent, with 
the result that some War Production 
Board officials are said to be convinced 
that relief must be forthcoming soon. 
Railroads stand in greatest need of mo- 
tive power. Locomotive builders have 
heavy orders on books but most is for 
American military forces abroad and for 
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Twe 6,000 pound manipulators sim- 
ilar to one illustrated below, are han- 
dling shell blanks in an overseas plant, 
contributing materially to Mr. Hitler's 
headache and eventual downfall. 
Twenty of these 6,000 pound ma- 
chines are in operation in various 


parts of the world. 











Let us know your 
problems and we 
will gladly help 
you solve them. 





Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries. 


Ldgar £. BROSIUS Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR BLAST FURNACES AND STEEL MILLS 
PITTSBURGH, SHARPSBURG BRANCH, PA. 


lend-lease. .On:a. relatively less degree 
cars are going abroad for military and 
lend-lease account. All of this has been 
at the expense of domestic carriers. 
Equipment building capacity is available 
for domestic requirements, particularly 
building capacity, but the bottleneck has 
been allocation of steel and other mate- 
rials, 

The first domestic freight car award 
noted in some time involves 500 fifty- 
ton composite hopper cars for the Chi- 
cago &. Alton, placed with American 
Car & Foundry Co. Locomotive buying 
is featured by placing of ten steam 
freight locomotives by the Norfolk & 
Western with its own shops. The award 
has approval of the War Production 
Board. Six switch engines are reported 
to have been placed by the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie with the American Locomo- 
tive Co., subject to approval of WPB. 

Association of American Railroads re- 
ports that as of June 1 class I railroads 
had 33,537 new freight cars on order, 
compared with 49,548 at the same date 
last year. These included 3494 plain 
box cars, 2525 automobile box, 7183 
gondolas, 18,457 hoppers, 200 stock 
and 1678 flat cars. These roads also 
had 937 new locomotives on order June 
1, including 418 steam, seven electric 
and 512 diesel. A year ago the number 
on order was 950. 

Class I railroads put 7484 new freight 
cars in service in the first five months 
of 1943, compared with 44,546 in the 
same period last year. The new cars 
this year included 2385 hoppers, 3504 
ondolas, 1033 flats, 135 automobile 
sa 879 plain box, one stock and 47 
miscellaneous cars. They also put into 
service 251 new locomotives in the five- 
month period, 178 steam, 11 electric 
and 62 diesel. Last year in the same 
period they installed 292 locomotives. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shave Prices, Page 151 


But for shipbuilding and a few out- 
standing tonnages involved in the late 
stages of the industrial war plant pro- 
gram, the structural steel industry would 
be in a bad way. Operating at 65-70 
per cent of rated capacity, structural mill 
schedules are out of balance, due to pre- 
ponderance of ship sizes and the lack of 
the more standard heavier sections. The 
fabricating end still gravitates into new 
types of work, welding capacity heavily 
engaged on more heavy sheets and plates 
with fewer shapes. Production directives 
as yet do not permit rolling in volume 
sufficient to match aggregate demand, 
which in part accounts for the continued 
tightness in shapes. While overall de- 
mand is admittedly down because of 
construction limitations, so is available 
supply based on semifinished available. 

At first glance postwar outlook for 
structural steel appears dubious, but 
some large public works are on the 
boards for quick action at the cessation 
of the war. In the industrial field ex- 
pansions are probable in plants produc- 
ing essential consumer goods, a large 
postwar demand backing up for many. 
Additions to this type of plant have 
been few. 


Plans are under way for immediate 
postwar action on a New York city pro- 
gram requiring close to 600,000 tons of 
fabricated structural steel; subway ex- 
tensions will need 285,000 tons, while 
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uch structural steel 
An interesting new le is the e 
t for which, have mee 


divulged on this program 
derstood that total steel involved will 
run close to 300,000 tons, of which about 
10 per cent will be structural material. 
There is fair demand for miscellaneous 
shapes from jobbing sources for mainte- 
nance and repair programs, and a con- 
tinuing demand for light angles and 
channels to finish up war plants still 
under construction. The steelworks ex- 
pansion program is now taking fairly 
good tonnage of structural material and 
some aircraft plants are still taking de- 
liveries. 

Fabricators in the Chicago area, most 
of whom have been producing ship com- 
ponents, now find themselves nearing 
completion of contracts and are begin- 
ning to wonder whether additional busi- 
ness of the same kind will be given them. 
General construction work is almost lack- 
ing, now that a few fabricators are fin- 
ishing up war plants. No inquiries for 
structurals are before the trade, but it 
is known that a few plants are sharing 
in some relatively large tonnages which 
the government is promoting without 
public announcement. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcins Bar Prices, Page 151 


Except for small lots ranging well be- 
low 100 tons, the Chicago area is almost 
totally devoid. of reinforcing steel de- 
mand. Above this range, only three jobs 
are current. These have been bid; one 
of 1380 tons for a Burlington railroad 
station in Burlington, Iowa; a second of 
240 tons for an addition to Hines Vet- 
erans hospital, Chicago, but in the lat- 
ter 
steel may be adopted; and the third of 
about 200 tons for an airplane propeller 
plant in Milwaukee. Little new con- 


struction is in sight at the moment. Com- | 


petition among suppliers is keen, even 
though jobs are small. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 154 


Scrap from the eastern seaboard is 
moving through the barge canal to Buf- 
falo and thence to Canada. No concern 
is expressed over this movement as Buf- 
fdlo melters in general are well supplied 
and some Dominion material is received 
from time to time as a partial balance. 
Buffalo dealers hear that negotiations 
are under way for a large sale of surplus 
Canadian scrap to users in the United 
States. 

Heavy melting steel is in better de- 
mand in eastern Pennsylvania as consum- 
ers become better aware of the steadily 
declining volume of yard scrap and the 
danger of cutting further into their re- 
in slow de- 


serves. With low phos scra 
mand some dealers are selling to open- 
hearth operators rather than hold it for 


premiums from electric furnace users. 
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Melters in the Cincinnati area are tak- 
ow more freely after a period 
they held purchases at a minimum, 
especially of remote scrap carrying high 
freight charges. One mill, which has 
taken little scrap for several months, is 
seeking No. 1 and No, 2 heavy melting 
steel and may relax on other grades. 
Country scrap still lags and dealers con- 
tinue to call attention to possibility of a 
pinch later in the year. 


Inventories of open-hearth and elec- 
tric furnace steel scrap are gradually 
being bolstered in New England. In 
adding to reserves, however, melters 
hold to specifications and better quality, 
which has steadily improved in recent 
weeks. There is no great pressure for 
steelmaking scrap, but the more desir- 
able tonnages are readily taken when 





available. Shipyard scrap holds an in- 
creasingly important place, but reserves 
with electric furnaces and other con- 
sumers of low phos materials are sub- 
stantial and buying is less brisk in these 
directions. As with better segregated 
and prepared plant scrap, substantial vol- 
ume of shipbuilding scrap is allocated, 
some to eastern Pennsylvania. Demand 
for much light plant scrap is not up to 
production without crushing or other 
preparation. Blast furnaces continue to 
take borings and turnings, but steel 
works are cautious in buying mixed alloy 
material for certain high quality steels. 


An unfavorable long-range factor is 
the small volume of unprepared material 
reaching dealer yards, which is coupled 
with reduced supplies from automobile 
dismantling. Demand for foundry grades 
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continues slack, a few specialties for 
malleable melts excepted. Railroads 
are offering small lists; some equipment 
which would normally be scrapped is 
maintained and the floating supply from 
railroads is reduced, most of which is 
allocated. Tonnage cf so-called remote 
scrap is not considered large. 

In the New York district buying of 
open-hearth grades is spasmodic, with 
allocations directing some tonnage to 
eastern Pennsylvania. Railroad scrap is 
also allocated but tonnage offered is 
dwindling, as a minimum of equipment 
is being discarded and floating supplies 
are well cleared. Light grades of plant 


scrap, notably alloys, are not moving 








well and aré accumulating at some shops. 
Low phosphorus grades from shipyards 
are produced in considerable volume but 
consumers, including electric furnaces, 
are well stocked. Demand from steel- 
works is good for charging box and heavy 
breakable grades but gray iron shops are 
buying sparingly and some are out of 
the market. Material reaching dealers’ 
yards continues restricted. 

St. Louis melters continue to dip into 
reserves as current receipts are not suffi- 
cient for the present high rate of steel- 
making. Tonnage held back by spring 
floods seems to have been cleared up and 
country scrap is not being collected, farm 
worn preventing. Some tonnage is com- 
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Modern melting, moulding, core room, sand handling and sand 
control equipment, enable a trained personnel to produce the fin- 


est quality castings. 
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ing trom Oklahoma and Texas but not in 
large lots. Labor situation in yards is 
growing worse. 

Scrap receipts in the Chicago district 
are essentially unchanged in volume, 
though perhaps a little lighter, and are 
generally regarded as unsatisfactory for 
this season of the year. Consumption 
closely balances shipments, thus protect- 
ing inventories, but this is the period in 
which stocks should be built up. Un- 
less the picture changes shortly steel- 
makers fear a shortage next winter. In- 
dustrial scrap continues a fairly even 
flow and the large amounts of. turnings 
and borings are acceptable. Railroad ma- 
terial is light, and dealer offerings are 
narrowing. In spite of their manpower 
problems, dealers are able to move rather 
promptly all the scrap which passes 
through their yards. Cast scrap is dis- 
appearing, and demand is holding, mak- 
ing for an uncomfortable situation in 
these grades. 





Iron Ore... 


jlron Ore Prices, Page 155 





Receipts of iron ore and scrap from 
the upper lakes are expedited by rec- 
ommendation of the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation that ships operating in the Buf- 
falo harbor be allowed draft of 21 feet, 
an imerease of one foot. This permits 
cargoes 500 to 1000 tons larger than the 
former draft. This change followed the 
near-record level of the lakes this year. 
Ships now can go directly to Buffalo in- 
stead of lightening loads by unloading 
part of their cargoes at other harbors to 
reduce draft. Lake Erie is 1.5-foot high- 
er than in June, 1942, and within three 
inches of the highest mark since 1900. 


Tank Barges Awarded 


Recent shipbuilding awards include 
162 tank barges, divided among nine 
shipyards.. The barges are to be of steel 
with 9500 barrels capacity each. The 
order went to the following builders: St. 
Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 
30 barges; Consolidated Steel Co., Or- 
ange, Tex., 20; Schmidt Barge Yards, 
Houston, Tex., 20; Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago, 15; Sabine Construc- 
tion Co., Port Arthur, Tex., 15; Samuel- 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound. to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12% 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 
Turnings, millings containing over 12% 
Do., 5 to 12% 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% 


Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% molyb- 
denum, 0.50 vanadium 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 10.50 


Solid scrap, not less than 3% molyb- 
denum, 4% tungsten, 1% vanadium 
Turnings, millings, same basis 
Mixed Scrap 
(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained tungsten 
Solid scrap, each 1% molybdenum 80 
Millings, turnings each 1% tungsten 
Millings, turnings, each 1% molybdenum .70 


13.50 
11.50 
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son Co., Beaumont, Tex., 17; Kane Boiler 
Works, Galveston, Tex., 17; Bolan Ma- 
chine Works, New Orleans, 16; United 
States Engineer Yards, New Orleans, 12. 

Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., has been awarded a contract for 
two additional C-1 cargo ships for the 
Maritime Commission, diesel equipped, 
413 feet long, 5028 gross tons. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 152 


Restrictions on production of border- 
line equipment for war use, notably for 
the textile, paper and heating industries, 
tends to limit pig iron melt in New Eng- 
land. August deliveries of foundry 


grades will be down slightly, partly due 


to somewhat larger carry-overs more 
shops and a continued downw trend 
among gray iron foundries as a whole. 
This e could easily be made up were 
releases granted the above named group 
of equipment builders, several of which 
normally are among the heaviest con- 
sumers in the district. 

There are indications that some eas- 
ing of restrictions is likely; low pressure 
cast iron boilers are scheduled for pro- 
duction at current rates at least, while 
emergency replacements in textile mills 
will become increasingly necessary as 
worn and battered equfpment gives out. 
The same applies to shops building pa- 
per mill equipment. Basic and mallea- 
ble requirements are as high as ever; 
indications are consumer schedules in 
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Fabrication of this intricate steel air- 
craft tubular assembly with high 
temperature fusion welding was im- 
practical because the high heat re- 
sulted in distortion and softening of 
the 


for machining the joints rendered the 


metal. Additional time required 


process too costly. 
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SOLUTION. 


Castolin Eutectic Alley No. 16 elimi- 
nated the distortion and softening of 
the metal. How? This Low Tempera- 
ture alloy binds at 1300° F. « Gives 
tensile strength of 117,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. ¢ Three umes faster than 
fusion welding ¢ One third the cost 
of silver solder — three times the 
strength ¢ Clean thin fillets eliminate 
after-machining. 


Castolin Eutectic Alloy No. 16 for use on all steels: 
chrome-moly, chrome nickel, 
iron and malleable iron, Also for joining these to other 


high speed vanadium steel, 


Only “Eutectic* Alloys” are the true Low Temperature Welding 
Alloys that are revolutionizing production welding, maintenance 
welding and salvaging in war plants throughout the nation. 
There are 42 specialized rods for every metal and every welding 
job. Developed and manufactured only by Eutectic Welding 
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most instances will be maintained for the 
duration. 

Steel foundries, notably those produc- 
ing high pressure steel valves, require 
cobetantial quotas of iron; ship construc- 
tion, synthetic rubber and high-octane 
gasoline plant expansions have thrown 
a heavy load on valve makers, which is 
reflected in steady and, in some cases, 





OPA ALLOWS MYSTIC $1 


Mystic Iron Works, Everett, 
Mass., has been granted an addi- 
tional premium of $1 per gross 
ton on pig iron, effective from May 
20, Office of Price Administration 
announces. A premium of $1 per 
ton was allowed several months 
ago to compensate for disadvan- 
tages in freight charges. Recently 
the company petitioned for fur- 
ther relief, submitting cost figures 
in support of its claim, the addi- 
tional premium being the result. 











mounting pig iron tonnage. The Everett, 
Mass., cast pipe foundry is resuming 
melt after being down for a brief pe- 
riod. On pipe, most foundries have 
been slow, but the gap in some cases 
has been made up by demand for cast- 
ings for ships and miscellaneous war 
contracts. 


Warehouse ... 


Wareho-se Prices, Page 153 


New zone prices on warehouse prod- 


| ucts have been favorably received gen- 


erally by warehousemen. New schedules 
are said to have simplified pricing proce- 
dure. Mill deliveries have been main- 
tained well, though in some instances 
cold-rolled bars and alloys are difficult 
to obtain before the first of the year. 

Distributors’ inventories are consider- 
ably larger than during recent months 
as special provisions have been made to 
insure sufficient tonnage in stores to 
meet essential needs. 

Increasingly heavy demand is being 
met, due to lengthening mill deliveries 
to consumers. Some inquiries are for 
relatively large tonnage, too large to be 
handled from warehouse. Supply is well 
rounded compared with prior months, 


| except for large rounds and cold-drawn 





flats. 
Nonferrous Metals .. . 


Nonferrozs Prices, Page 155 


New York—Scrap inventories and the 
location of used metal for remelting are 
influencing copper allocations increasing- 
ly with battlefield scrap a mounting fac- 
tor. 

August deliveries will approximate 
those of last month; overall requirements 
do not change greatly from month to 
month, but rather distribution to indi- 
vidual consumers whose scrap holdings 
are taken imto consideration. Distribu- 
tion of returned scrap is more or less a 
geographical circumstance, depending on 
the port of entry which in turn is re- 
flected in new copper allocations. A 
sorting problem is involved, some of the 
larger calibre cases going to reloaders 
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while other tonnage goes for remelting, 
in which a cleaning process also is in- 
volved. 

August allocations for the second 
month of CMP resulted in no delay in 
filling certificates on the part of produc- 
ers. With CMP operating on a quarter- 
ly basis, the copper division is better 
able to estimate and foresee monthly re- 
quirements. Further refinement in the 
operation of CMP, which has got away 
to a good start as far as copper is con- 
cerned, is expected for September. The 
MRC stockpile is maintained and in bal- 
ance, withdrawals to meet temporary 
stresses being replaced without serious 
delay. Most orders covering the use of 
copper continue to be toward further 
restrictions, one covering electric fuses in 
which copper is banned in non-current 


carrying elements. 

Utilities are getting little copper even 
for repairs. labor situation at the 
mines is becoming acute and seriously 
threatens the program for heavier out- 
put by domestic producers. The Scrug- 
ham stockpile bill hearings indicate the 
United States is producing about 40 per 
cent of the total copper available to the 
United Nations; Latin American produc- 
tion supplements the domestic supply, 
providing domestic munitions plants with 
approximately 60 per cent of the Allies’ 
available supplies. The bill favors stock- 
piling after the war. 

Among scrap developments is an order 
providing that charges for processing, 
treating, handling and other services per- 
formed in toll conversions may be no 
larger than the difference between the 
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maximum price for the copper-bearing 
scrap metal and the ceiling price for 
refined copper. Thus, in the conversion 


of 9.75-cent scrap copper, the highest 
charge will be 2.25 cents a pound based 
on 12.00c Connecticut valley base for 
electrolytic. 

With prime western zinc stocks declin- 
ing and with those of high grade increas- 
ing, allocations of the latter are expected 
to be larger for August. Also as with 
copper some time back, high grade will 
be stocked heavier at four ordnance 
plants and there are indications toward 
the encouragement of slightly higher in- 


ventories to act as partial insurance 
against more congested transportation 
later. This has already developed in 


lead. Some zinc has been stockpiled and 
consumers are getting sufficient supply 
for essential needs. The labor situation 
is worse in zinc mines, hampering main- 
tenance of production of ore. Sales of 
small amounts of zinc dust without an 
allocation order by dealers as well as 
prednecers has been authorized by WPB. 

More activity in lead for August de- 
livery is gradually absorbing domestic 
production for next month and consum- 
ers are taking some tonnage from MRC 
stocks in line with easing of inventory 
regulations during the months of easier 
transportation. Lead taken now will be 
for Fall consumption which will affect 
the trend in the months ahead. 

Buffalo—Aluminum borings have be- 
come a drug on the market here as deal- 
ers refuse to accept additional offerings. 
Dealers have been accumulating the ma- 
jority of recent purchases in their yards 
and warehouses in order to keep interest 
in the market. Now, even with prices 
reduced, dealers are turning down offer- 
ings. As a result, numerous war plants 
in the area are wondering what to do 
with their turnings. 

One of the principal consumers of 
yellow brass borings has placed an em- 
bargo on this item also. Sentiment in 


| the nonferrous markets leans to the bear- 


| ish side, except for a strong undertone 


which still dominates the copper market. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—While there has been 


some increase in steel production, with a 


larger percentage of new materials go- 
ing directly into war equipment, mill 
operations are down to approximately 95 
per cent of capacity, chiefly because open 
hearths and other furnaces are undergo- 
ing repairs. Owing to increased capac- 
ity that went into operation at the first 
of this month, it is stated that July’s pro- 
duction figures will show fair improve- 
ment over any of the earlier months 
this year. Steel mills still are facing 
labor problems, especially with respect to 
skilled workers, but at the moment no 
strike troubles appear imminent. While 
steel production has not been affected by 


| coal shortage, the coal situation general- 


ly is far from favorable, and it has been 
rumored that many of the larger build- 
ings that were forced to change from oil 
to coal burners last year may be advised 
to change back to their original fuel for 
the coming winter. 

Local mill representatives state that 
new placements since the first of the 
month have been considerably below the 
average for the year. However, they 
also state that there has been no reduc- 
tion in commitments and books are filled 
for the current quarter, with backlogs 
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@ A problem presented — studied — 
solved! It’s the firm policy of BAYARD 
to follow through every assignment 
in the designing, engineering and 


creating of machinery for a specific 


purpose with ingenuity and skill born 


The COMMERCIAL FORGINGS cz. sd lies vlre ob aieiiitiiene. 


7) STREET CLEVELAND 


SPECIAL VALVES 


ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
HOISTING MACHINERY 


CRANES 





DUPLEX RELIEF VALVE 
for Closed Hydraulic Systems 


Relieves excessive pressure from the high side 
to the low side, independent of which side of 
the system happens to have excessive pressure. 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES (0, your Pickling, 


Galvanizing and Tinning Departments. Furnished 
in straight strips to be applied to your present 
wood blocks for the removal of middlings. 


Also furnished in a continuous, complete (close or 
open) spiral formation for cylindrical scrubbers 
in steel or brass mills. 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES hove greater hold- 


ing and non-shedding qualities, resulting in 
longer life and more dependable 
operation. Less frequent replacements 

will save you time and money. Send 

blueprints or specifications of your 
requirements. 








a; FU L. t E R B R U S H @ OFiseek- ne . The coveted Navy “E” Pennant—awarded to 


, - Bayard for excellence in fulfilling Naval contracts 
Industrial Division Dept 
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ditional tonnage available on Canadian 
account for the remainder of the year. 


Bar cancellations, which were fairly 
extensive a few weeks ago, following the 


that will absorb most to the tant non-war consumers, including roll- 
end of the year. Mills are under the ing stock builders, agricultural imple- 
direction of the steel controller, ;fement industry, etc., there has been no 
with regard to the acceptance ‘of ' ‘Yactual curtailment in shipbuilding activi- 


RIT RG TES ethene tn 








orders and delivery of finished and semi- 
finished stéel. According to plans for 
increase in war materials production, an- 
nounced -by the minister of munitions 
and supply, it appears there will be a 
substantial jump in steel demand on this 
account in fourth quarter. 

As far as plate is concerned, mills are 
booked almost solid to the end of the 
year and are assured of sustained high 
demand for the duration. While there 


seems to be some slackening in deliveries 
to shipbuilders, with larger tonnages be- 
ing made available for the more impor- 


ties. Heavy imports are maine from 


the United States to take care 


building needs. Boilermakers are said 
to be receiving more plate, especially 


those producing components for ships. 


Sheet buying fell into a slump during 
the week, but this is no indication that 
consumers’ demands are dropping. On 
the contrary, mills are almost fully Aa 
on sheet production to the year end. 
Substantial tonnages also have been 
placed in the United States, and it now 
is stated that American mills are booked 
through October and there is little ad- 








QUENCHING CARS AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 


All Atlas Coke Oven Equipment is of heavy-duty 
construction permitting the peak operating conditions 
required in today's stepped-up production schedules. 
As a result of years of experience, Atlas is able to 
design and build equipment, to meet the require- 
ments of each particular coke plant. Detailed infor- 
mation available on request. 


Other ATLAS Products 














announcement of a revised war produc- 
tion Kise grommy have ceased and have been 
rep! by a fairly steady flow of new 
orders, some with revised specifications. 
Small lot buying is brisk, but most of 


the ie tonnage orders already have 
been Place both for carbon and alloy 


Shipbuilding, aircraft and gun 
plants are the principal buyers. Ship- 
ments have —— up in some quarters 
under the direction of the steel con- 
troller. 

Little change is reported in the scrap 
iron and steel markets, except for in- 
creased imports from the United States. 
According to Canadian dock officials, 
about 5000 tons of steel scrap entered 
Canada during the week from New 
York state, and others are said to be on 
the way. Canadian brokers, however, 
state that they are still having difficulty 
in obtaining scrap in the United States 
and in most cases the price is above the 
Canadian ceiling. 


Steel in Europe... 


London—(By Radio)—Heavy pres- 
sure is being exerted in Great Britain 
for material for shipbuilding and air- 
craft, with bookings in some instances 
running to the an of the year. Great 
expansion has taken place in production 
and consumption of alloy steels. Deliv- 
eries of semifinished steel have shown 
considerable improvement in the past 
few weeks, adding to finished steel sup- 
ply of high-grade material used in war 
products. 


DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authorized the 
following expansions and equipment pur- 
chases (figures are approximate): 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa., for facilities at a plant in Pennsylvania 
at cost of $100,000. 

Delaware Machinery & Tool Co. Inc., Mun- 
cie, Ind., for equipment for a plant in In- 
diana at cost of $350,000. 

Standard Oil Co. of California for plant 
facilities in California at cost of $13,500,000. 

Tube Turns Inc., Louisville, Ky., for equip- 
ment for a giant in Kentucky at cost of 
$170,000. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
for additional facilities in Massachusetts, to 
cost $380,000, making overall commitment 
$6,000,000. 

Wilkening Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, for addi- 
tional equipment at a plant in Pennsylvania, 
costing $85,000, making overall commitment 
$400,000. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplame Corp., Hagers- 


Ore Veeneler Cons rege fe tor town, Md., for additional facilities for a plant 
Seale Charging Cars Switching Interplant in North Carolina, to cost $400,000, making 
. Heulage overall commitment $3,800,000. 
Electrically Cars for r Phelps Dodge Corp. and Phelps Dodge Re- 
Every Purpose Turntables fining Corp., New York, for additional facili- 
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ties at a plant in Arizona, to cost $150,000, 
making overall commitment $28,700,000. 

Cc. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., for addi- 
tional facilities at a plant in Indiana, to cost 
$80,000, making overall commitment $775,000. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., for 
additional facilities at a plant in Texas, to 
cost $1,250,000, making overall commitment 
$6 900,000. 

Hydraulic Equipment Co., Cleveland, for 
additional equipment at a plant in Ohio, to 
cost $25,000, making overall commitment 
$110,900. 
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W,; have some tapping opera- 
tions at this plant which are 
correctly termed as “tough”. To meet 


production requirements we had to 
make our own taps for the DIFFICULT 


TRILOK sre 
That's what put us in the tap business. 


OPEN STEEL FLOORING + SAFETY STEPS 
CONCRETE ARMORING T. TRI- LOK We offer our service to the industry 


on the basis of EXPERIENCE. 





DRAVO CORPORATION 








AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Full descriptive catalog 
of Tri-lok Grating, Safety 
Treads and other prod- 
ucts on request. 


COWLES | Fite 
fer Mallirn Reigetrguamnts KEEP BOLTED ASSEMBLIES 


Highest Quality ..... Long Service 
ng Washers compensate for wear, 


The Product of Many Years Specialization = 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS eee stretch, corrosion and break-down of — 
They meet rigid Army, Navy and Air C 
Also Manufacturers of cations. Available in Carbon Steel, °Frctnloos 
teel, Phosphor Bronze, Everdur and Monel 
Metal. Finished in Cadmium Plate, Galvanized, 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS Silver and Parkerized. IMMEDIATE SHIP- 
MENT all standard sizes. 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY r 9 WIRE US your requirements 


CLEVELAND, OHIO |.) 3:8 Ge ele) Mieeme ore tr aes 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


To Speed Victory! 


WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


roe | agree. 
: io COLD PIPE, CONDUIT and TUBE BENDING MACHINES 


Twelve types to select from. Wand oper- 
capacities '< to 6" inclusive. Motor oper- 


Sted ¢ to" Inclusive. 
A few of our More Than 12,000 Cus- erican ” 


A Complete Manufacturing Plant 































































tomers: Bureau of Ships, Wash., D.C.; Henry 
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a. ; Co.; Stone & Webster Engineering Corp.; Caer 
Write Air Mail for printed matter E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 17 PEARL ST. 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPES... PIPE... 







SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED CAST PIPE PLACED 
15,000 tons, industrial plant, in state of Wash- 350 tons, 24, 16 and 12-inch, Eighth avenue 
ington, to Four V Structural Companies, Chi South improvement, Seattle, to H. G. Purcell, 
cago. Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 








































lington, N. J. 


REINFORCING BARS... RAILS, CARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL PLACED FREIGHT CARS PLACED 


3880 tons, aircraft small parts building, Wil- 


low Run nlant of Ford Motor Co., Ypsilanti, Chicago & Alton, 500 fifty-ton composite hop- 


pers, to American Car & Foundry Co., New 


Mich., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, > 
Pa York. 
333 tons, Alcan highway, Edmonton, to Des 
Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa. LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
REINFORCING STEEL PENDING Norfolk & Western, ten 2-6-6-4 type steam 
engines, to its own shops at Roanoke, Va., 
200 tons, airplane propeller plant, A. O. Smith under authorization by WPB; these are in 
Corp., Milwaukee; bids July 15. addition to 15 of the same type ordered 


then it’s time to 
investigate the 


AMERICAN RING TURNINGS 
CRUSH E 


Chips, borings and turnings can be a terrific nuisance in any shop where 
automatic screw machines, lathes and planers, etc., pile up daily heaps 
of metal refuse. This waste byproduct is too valuable to throw away 
and too bulky to store. The problem is solved by the American Ring 
Turnings Crusher. This crusher utilizes the famous rolling ring 
principle of crushing, quickly and economically reducing bulky 
turnings of low or high carbon steel, alloy steel or brass into ‘‘Chips’’. 


American Ring Turning Crush- 











ers are built in various sizes; 
we will study your require- 
ments, and recommend the 
proper size crusher for your 


particular needs. 
ORIGINATORS OF 





THE ROLLING 








PRINCIPLE 










Rear View 
Size No. 2490 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


MACKLIND AVE ’ R 






















more than a year ago. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, six switch engines, re- 
ported placed with American Locomotive Co., 
New York, subject to approval of WPB. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.—Firestone Steel Products Co., 1292 
Firestone Parkway, will build a one-story 
plant addition costing about $70,000. 

CLEVELAND—American Coach & Body Corp.. 
East Ninety-fifth street and Woodland av- 
enue, manufacturer of steel and aluminum 
forgings, will increase facilities to expand 
production by an addition 67 x 145 feet, 
28 feet high. James Holan, 9503 Woodland 
avenue, is president. 

CLEVELAND—Browning Crane & Shovel Co., 
A. Cary, president. 16226 Waterloo road 
has let contract to Gillmore-Carmichael-Olson 
Co., 1873 East Fifty-fifth street, for a two- 
story 50 x 200-foot warehouse, one story 
50 x 100-foot machine shop, one story 35 
x 62-foot processing building and 15 x 40-foot 
service building. Cost is estimated at $75,000. 
(Noted July 5.) 

CLEVELAND—Grand Home Appliance Co., 
Cleveland Distributing Co. and Cleveland 
Foundry Co. have been organized by Charles 
Follett. Smith Warder and the statutory 
agent, L. C. Wykoff, Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land. The first company will manufacture 
various home appliances, the second deal 
in machinery, tools and equipment and the 
third will conduct a general foundry and 
machine shop. 

CLEVELAND-—Hydraulic Equipment Co., Hall 
Kirkham, president and treasurer, will pur- 
chase additional machinery and equipment 
to enlarge production, with $25,000 grant 
by Defense Plant Corp. Products are con- 
trol devices for lift trucks and bulldozers 
for handling war materials at airfields, har- 
bors and warehouses. 

CLEVELAND—Victory Goggle Co., Sidney 
Schwartz, 10000 Euclid avenue, plans to 
enlarge facilities for manufacture of gog- 
gles for the Army. 

MASSILLON, O.—Canton Drop Forging & Mfr 
Co., C. A. Brauchler, president and general 
manager, 207 Twelfth street, Canton, O., is 
having plans made for alterations to old 
Fort Pitt Bridge Co. plant, at cost of about 
$1.000.000. E. McGeorge and W. R. Har- 
gett. 9400 Quincy avenue, Cleveland, are 
architects. 

MONTPELIER, OHIO.—Winzeler Stamping Co 
has been sold by its founder, Dan W. Win- 
zeler, to Robert Winzeler, who is continuing 
the business. The company is engaged en- 
tirely on war work, largely for the Navy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BEVERLY, MASS.—R. Southwick, 22 Hale 
street. has let contract to E. P. Phinney, 333 
Maple street, Danvers, Mass., for a 500-unit 
capacity frozen food storage plant, to cost 
about $40,000. 

SOUTH LANCASTER. MASS.—Atlantic Union 
College has let contract for two-story 55 x 
145-foot central power station to L. Neri. 
131 North Main street. Millbury, Mass. Cost 
is estimat d at $100.000. A. I. Roy, 22 Elm 
street, Worcester, Mass., is architect 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET, R. I.—Branch River Woolen 
Co., has let contract to Temple & Crane 
Inc.. 80 Federal street, Boston, for coal un- 
loading facilities, including railway trestle 
storage and handling facilities. Lockwood- 
Greene Co.. 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, are engineers. 

NEW YORK 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Machinery, cquipment and 

goodwill of Sowers Mfg. Co., 1288 Niagara 

street, will be sold at auction July 20, in- 
cluding completely equipped foundry, ma- 
chine and pattern shop. 
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For All 
64 Years of a, 


Prompt Shipments 
Send for Metal Sample Plates 


THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street , MY. 





METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 





MECHANICAL POWER PRESSES 












ALL TYPES AND SIZES 











PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follews your instructions occurotely, 
whether for o simple machine guard, er on intri- 
cote smoall-hole punching in stoinless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting moterial. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbendale 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Please Censult Telephone Directory 


Manufocturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 




















































































































































HORN - RECLINABLE - STRAIGHT SIDE 
ROLL AND DIAL FEEDS - DOUBLE ACTION 
DOUBLE CRANK - FUNCHING - TOGGLE 











Patent Percussion Power Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 


Our Specialty: 

















INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 











OVENS and DRYERS 
BURNER EQUIPMENT 





PeENNsYLVANIA JNDUsTRIAL ENGINEERS 


vy DIFFERENTIAL 
= STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 





Air Dump Cars, Mine Cors, 






Locomotives, Lorries 


AXLESS Trains and 











2413 W. Magnolia St.. N. S.. Pitteburagh. Pa. 












Complete Haulage Systems 








STEAM — ELECTRIC 


BuCcTRUS 
onio 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. 





SIMPLEST 
Longer life of drive and 
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Rd Promptiv made to your €S¢ 
QP xact specifications. le can furnish &, 
<0 any size or style «f perforations desired ®> 
Po CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 0 
2443 W. 24th Plece Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill 























TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 


driven machinery is assured becouse of simple design ond free- 


floating load cushions. No other construction so free from power-wasting internal friction 


L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, insure smooth power flow. 
. Special Couplings engineered. Write 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 4973 W. Lake St.. CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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machinery, by R. R. Welch, Franklin, Oak- 
land county, Mich. 

DETROIT—Industrial Electronics Inc., 21 
Henry street, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to do experimental and 
development work in electricity, by James 
W.-Head, 19199 Ferguson avenue, Detroit. 

DETROIT—Signal Relays Inc., 11643 Linwood 
avenue, has been incorporated with $40,000 
preferred and $10,000 common stock to 


NEW JERSEY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Western Electric Co. 
Inc. has leased a factory building at 336 
Claremont avenue, Jersey . City, five-story 
mill-type structure containing about 8000 
square feet floor space. A month ago the 
company leased the 70,000-foot plant of 
the Holland Laundry Co., Bayonne, N. J. 













MICHIGAN manufacture and sell signal relay. devices 
by Vernon Goetz, 11643 Linwood avenue, 
DEARBORN, MICH.—Cag Products Inc., Detroit. 





12831 Ford road, has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital to manufacture dies 
and mechanical devices. Charles Vogel, 
5275 Oregon street, is agent. 


DETROIT—Welch Industries, Machine Tool 
Division Inc., 19400 West Eight-mile road, 
has been incorporated with $250,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture and sell steel, tools and 





DETROIT—Gray Marine Motors, 2970 East 
Jefferson avenue, has awarded contract to 
Reisdorf & Brewe, 805 Donovan building, 
for a warehouse building, and electrical con- 
tract to W. D. Gale, 7145 Tiremanh avenue 
Cost estimated at $56,000 (Noted May 3.) 

DETROIT—Ready-Power Co., 3826 Grand 
River ‘avenue, has been incorporated with 






























Our Daly 
For the Duration 


In a total war, the efforts of every man, wom- 
an and yes, child, count in the final victory. 
Our obligation consists of (a) helping to con- 
serve precious tin supplies, and (b) seeing to 
it that proper bearing metals find their way 
into every shop, mill and plant where war 
production is in full swing. Our primary ob- 
ligation is being met by supplying Cadman 
Acorn Brand Babbitt Metal only in cases 
where its peculiar properties are vital, and 
where investigation proves that it is neces- 
sary. This practice will save tin. Our sec- 
ondary obligation is being met by supplying 
BEARITE, a low tin base (less than 11/2 % tin) 
babbitt metal for all bearing applications 
having rotary motion. BEARITE has been 
proven by 20 years of general use, and gives 
comparable service. 























































NW Gilman IMG. Co 















$250,000 capital to éonduct an electrical, 


mechanical and chemical business, by Har- 
old D. Gumpper, 31 Beverly road, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 

DETROIT—Motor Products Corp. has let gen- 
eral contract to Albert A. Albrecht Co., 1204 
Penobscot building, for an addition to its 
plant at 11801 Mack avenue. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Melin Mills has 
awarded a contract for addition to its ma- 
chine shop at 1331 Phillips avenue SW, to 
Strom Construction Co., 625 First street, 
Grand Rapids. Cost estimated at $8000. 

YPSILANTI, MICH.— Michigan Aluminum 
Casting Co., 200 South River street, has been 
incorporated with $1100 capital to manu- 
facture and sell castings and foundry prod- 
ucts, by J. G. Krause, 695 East Grand 
boulevard, Detroit. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. — Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co. has let contract to Strom & Strom, 
1700 Sixth street, Muskegon, for an airplane 
assembly building at the county airport, to 
cost about $375,000. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Julius P. Mallack Inc., 
2329 North Michigan avenue, has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital to manufac- 
ture sheet metal work, by Marshall A. Val- 

lette, 3006 Walnut street, Saginaw, Mich. 


ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—NMid-States Industrial Corp. 
plans construction of a one-story factory ad- 
dition 40 x 130 feet. Hubbard & Hyland, 
Gas & Electric building, are architects. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Damascus Steel Products 
Corp., manufacturer of steel cutlery, tools, 
ete., has let contract to Linden & Sons Inc., 
for a one-story plant addition 35 x 105 feet. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Mattison Machine Works, 
manufacturer of woodworking, grinding and 
polishing machinery, has let contract to 
Linden & Sons Inc. for a one-story plant 
addition. 





MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—American Brake Shoe & Found- 
ry Co., 2001 Laurens street, has let contract 
to Cummins Construction Corp., 803 Cathe- 
dral street, for overhead crane, foundatioris 
and concrete retaining wall. Cost estimated 


over $50,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Hope Natural Gas 


Co., Clarksburg, has asked Federal Power 
Commission for authority to build and op- 
erate a 22-inch natural gas pipeline from 
Kanawha county to the Hugoton gas field 
in southwestern Kansas, at cost of about 


$51,000. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Universal Machine 
Works, 1738 Locust street, has let contract 
to Flett Construction Co., 1102 East Forty- 
seventh street, for a one-story factory addi- 


tion 25 x 100 feet. 


WISCONSIN 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—White Machine Works 
has let contract to Hoeppner-Bartlett Co. for 
remodeling and converting old Wisconsin 
Refrigerator Co. plant into machine shop, 
consisting of a two-story factory 54 x 290 
feet and two wings, 52 x 150 and 48 x 
150 feet. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—Wisconsin Chair 


Co. will award contract soon for a one-story 
factory addition 35 x 100 fect. R. A. Suther- 
land, 259 East Wells street, Milwaukee, is 
architect. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Eastman Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of hose couplings, tubing, etc., 
plans construction of a one-story factory 
addition. Frederick W. Raeuber is architect. 

MILWAUKEE—J. W. Speaker Corp., manufac- 
turer of automotive accessories, has let con- 
tract to Selzer-Omst Co. for extensive al- 
terations and remodeling of its three-story 
factory. 

MILWAUKEE—Acme Machine & Tool Co. has 

been incorporated to conduct a machine 
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Immediate Shipments of 


_BARS-PLATES 
SHAPES-SHEETS 


From Stock 


We Also Offer 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
IN IRREGULAR SHAPES, CIRCLES, DISCS, ETC. 


DAVID SMITH 2) 
“STEEL CO:~< 
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noo hasan 8 ale CALCOS STEEL & IRON COMPANY 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 1332 North 30th Street — Philadelphia, Pa. 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED F k 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR rom Stoc 


Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office44 Whitehall St. BARS e¢ STRIP e SHEETS e¢ PLATES 




































Producers of 
STAINLESS AND 
ALLOY STEELS 


EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
FOR LARGE FORGINGS 


BARIUM STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION 
Canton, Obio 


) WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 




















WIRE ¢O>| BAe 


Round — Flat — Shapes : | PIONEERS OF MODERN QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
All Sizes and Finishes ’ =} 


Also Wire Screen Cloth XY yy) ALLOY - TOOL- STEELS 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg.Co. <, ——F : 
Fostoria, Ohio DARWIN & MILNER INC. i260 w. 4 















SIMONDS! FRONT AND CENTER! 


FOR HONEST SERVICE, QUALITY WORK AND DEPEND. 
ABLE PRODUCTS, EXTENDED TO THE GEAR, CHAIN 
DRIVE AND COUPLING USERS OVER A PERIOD OF 
HALF A CENTURY, ACCEPT THE APPRECIATION AND 
ESTEEM OF YOUR CUSTOMERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
MAY YOUR NEXT 50 YEARS BE AS USEFUL AS THE 


For Blast Furnace and 
Open Hearth Use 






























PAST 50! 
CUBAN-AMERICAN Cossumers of Sononds gears chides couplings 
MANGANESE CORP. | 
122 EAST 42nd STREET THE SIMMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 






NEW YORK STREET, PITTSBURGH. PA 





NEW BUSINESS 











and tool business by IL. V. Brossell, C. Bros- 
sell and Jack Kader. 

RACINE, WIS.—Belle City Malleable Iron Co. 
has let contract to Nelson & Co. Inc. for a 
one-story plant addition 60 x 80 feet. Ellis 
A. Klinger is architect. 


MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—War Department has given 
contract to Fegles Construction Co., Wesley 
Temple building, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
conversion of six buildings at the Minnesota 
state fair grounds into a propeller manufac- 
turing plant, to cost less than $5.000,000 
and be overated by the A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. Ellerbe & Co., First National 
Bank building, St. Paul, are architects and 
engineers. Major William P. Cornelius, First 
National Bank building, St. Paul, is area 
engineer in charge of the project. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Ford Motor Co., M. N. 
Johnson, branch manager, has given con- 
tract to George J. Grant Construction Co., 
893 Como avenue, St. Paul, for a 60 x 245- 
foot addition to its Twin City plant. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Gaugemaster Corp.., 
507 Thorpe building, has been incorporated 
to manufacture machine tools, by Timothy 
T. Flynn, H. Schweiger and L. Christiansen 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Stainless Steel Products 
Co., manufacturer of steel tanks, barrels, 
ete., has let contract to August Cedarstrand 
Co., Minneapolis, for a one-story factory 
vddition. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO, TEX.—Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., Bartlesville, Okla., has let con- 
tract to Bechtel Co., San Francisco, O. E 
Dempsey Construction Co., Tulsa, Okla. and 
H. C. Price Co.. Bartlesville, Okla., for ex- 
tension of pipeline facilities from Amarillo 
gas fields to increase deliveries to Kansas 
City, Mo., by 90,000,000 cubic feet daily. 
Contract includes 120 miles of 6-inch loops 
and relaying of 35 miles of 2°%-inch line 
paralleling main line to Kansas City. 


CALIFORNIA 


GLENDALE, CALIF. — Story Propeller Co.. 
6441 San Fernando road, has been formed by 
Clifford Robbins and will establish a plant 
at that address. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.—Aircraft Tool Engi- 
neering Co. has been formed by Theodor: 
Ulmer and Murray M. Borman and will es- 
tablish a plant at 6507 Sunset boulevard, 
Hollywood. 

HUNTERS POINT, CALIF.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Eighteenth 
street and Constitution avenue, Washington, 
has let contract for submarine dry docks. 
NOY 6183, to Ben C. Gerwick Inc., 206 
Samson street, San Francisco, at about 
$3,684,000. 

LOS ANGELES—Aero Magnetic Laboratories 
has been incorporated with $75,000 capital, 
by E. C. Plummer and associates. Hazlett 
& Plummer, 918 Security building, Los An- 
geles, are representatives. 

LOS ANGELES—Boat & Barge Corp. has been 
incorporated with 1000 no par value shares, 
by C. M. Cooper and associates. Overton & 
Wilson, 650 South Grand avenue, Los An- 
geles, are representatives. 

LOS ANGELES—aAtlas Lead Co. has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital, by Alex A. 
Abramson, 812 South Edinburgh avenue, and 
associates. Robert Arkush, 1215 Bankers 
building, Los Angeles, is representative. 

LOS ANGELES—-Rotoplane Corp. has been in- 
corporated with 100 no par value shares, 
by Milton W. Brod and associates. Ben L. 
Blue, 215 West Seventh street, Los Angeles, 
is representative. 

LOS ANGELES — Bakewell Aircraft Products 
Co., 2427 East Fourteenth street, has been 
formed by G. G. Bakewell, and will establish 
a plant at that address. 

LOS ANGELES—Pacific Marine Construction 
Co. has been organized by E. S. Fitzpatrick 
and M. A. Fitzpatrick and will establish a 
plant at 510 West Sixth street. 

LOS ANGELES—California Gasket & Washer 








Co. has been organized by James M. Sulliva: 
and associates and will establish a plant a: 
1425 DeLong street. 

LOS ANGELES—Airtronicd’ Research Co. ha: 
been formed by R. A. Dotterer, secretary of 
Aero-Crafts Corp., and will establish busines, 
at 5245 West San Fernando road, Los 
Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES—Pacific Tool & Die Co. ha 
been organized by Harold A. Seele and wil! 
establish a plant at 2319 Southwest Drive 
Los Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES——Menden Metal Products ha 
been organized by Leon E. Mendelman and 
will establish its business at 8327 Sant: 
Monica boulevard, Los Angeles. 

LYNWOOD, CALIF.—Atlantic Boat Works ha: 
been organized by John Rodewald and wil 
establish a plant at 11374 Atlantic boulevard 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Standardized Air 
craft Inc. has been organized with 2500 shares 
no par value, by Wilson Craven and asso 
ciates, 537 Forum building, Sacramento. 

VAN NUYS, CALIF. Briegleb Aircraft Co.. 
16005 Bassett street, has been formed by 
William G. Briegleb, who will establish a 
plant at that address. 


OREGON 


COLUMBIA CITY, OREG.—A. A. Muck, 6330 
SE Thirty-sixth street, Portland, Oreg., plans 
a 50-ton per day sponge iron smelter cost 
ing about $40,000. 


CANADA 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Ltd., Depew street. is receiving tenders 
through Prack & Prack, architects, Pigott 
building, for construction of plant addition 
two stories and basement, 32 x 85 feet, es- 
timated to cost, with equipment, $50,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—B. Greening Wire Co 
Ltd., 55 Queen street North, has given 
general contract to Frid Construction Co 
Ltd., 128 King street East, and construction 
work has been started on new plant addition, 
estimated to cost, with equipment, about 
$20,000. 

KINGSTON, ONT.—Canadian Locomotive Co 
Ltd., Ontario street, has given general con 
tract to Canadian Dredge & Dock Co. Ltd., 
Wellington street, for repairs and additions 
to docks to cost $55,000. W. Bonn is engi- 
neer in charge. 

LONDON, ONT.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. Ltd., T. Munford, divisional engineer 
will call tenders immediately for addition to 
engine house here, to cost about $65,000 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon Indus- 
tries Ltd., Ontario street, has received tend- 
ers and will let contracts immediately for 
construction of foundry addition to cost 
about $97,000. A. E. Nickolson, 46 Queen 
street, is architect. 

WELLAND, ONT.—Atlas Steels Plant Exten- 
sion Ltd. has extended contract given to 
Pigott Construction Co. Ltd., Pigott building, 
Hamilton, Ort., to include construction of a 
motor room to cost $32,000. The new addi 
tion will house electrical equipment to op- 
erate 10, 16 and 18-inch mills for the plant 
on Main street. Building to be two stories, 
19 x 241 feet. 

WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Oxford Tool Co., Jack 
Nesbitt, manager. has given contract to 
George Tindall for construction of plant 
addition estimated to cost with equipment, 
about $15,900. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Vickers Ltd., 
5136 Notre Dame street East, has given 
general contract to Anglin Norcross, Quebec, 
Ltd., 892 Sherbrooke street West, for con- 
struction of a prefabrication shed at the 
Maisonneuve works, to cost approximately 
$300,000. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—Eastern Canada Steel & Iron 
Works Ltd., 52 Lesage avenue, will start 
work at once on repairs and addition to plant 
to cost about $25,900. 

VALLEYFIELD, QUE.——Canadian Bronze Pow- 
der Works Ltd., 9 East Park, has given gen- 
eral contract to Cook & Leitch, 1440 St. 
Catharines street, Montreal, Que., ‘or re- 
building plant unit here. Estimated cost, with 
equipment, $60,900. 
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—.. | ANNEALING |_| 
re NORMALIZING tosssoe 
Feces | STRAIN RELIEVING |°=>=0" 


Periodic And Continuous Type Furnaces For 
Long Cycle Annealing 
va And Other Heat Treating Jobs 


‘ NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 
General Offices — Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ir- MFG. OF NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 
maa AND NATCO FIRE CLAY INSULATING BRICK 











ay 
: SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
‘ | EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. NEWYORK LN. 


‘ EMPLOYEES’ BADGES 
NUMBERED BUTTONS 
FIBRE TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 

. CELLULOID CASES 


: AIR MAIL--TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS! 








Three Long Distance lines. CEntral 4916-4917-4918. 
: After six p.m. PRospect 6778. HUdson 5211. CEntral 0379. 
r LARGE EQUIPMENT. EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 
: 50 Years’ experience in back of us! 
’ We are ready to serve 24 hours a day. 


Send for Catelog. 
. ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 
é; 415 Lucas Avenue St. Lowis, Me 
No Orders Filled Without Priority Extension, 
: Government Contract Number and final use. 


American 


PLATED METAL 
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MLae 


Pete. tillests 








THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY 


Producers 


DEAD BURNED DOLOMITE 
LOW SILICA LIMESTONE 
CHEMICAL AND FLUXING LIME 
YORK, PA. 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND Onie, U. &. A. 
“He Profite Most Better Steel 
Whe Serves Best” Castings 


(Capacity $00 Tens Per Month) 














INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 





Penn St., Niles, Ohio 








ANY SHAPE e ANY MATERIAL @ COMPLETE FACILITIES 
Write for Free Forging Data Folder Helpful, informative 
J), H.WILLIAMS & CO., “Fe D For BUFFALO_N.Y. 











We are DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS of 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
_ 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES, 
TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES 


37 vears of experience and many satisfied customers rep- 
resent our qualifications. Our trained engineers will be 
glad to discuss your production machinery problems 
without obligation 








A 
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BROOKE 


PIG TRON 





BROOKE IRON CO 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
2 Used McMyler Type J 


GANTRY CRANES 


Rather Old But Used Very Little. 








One with 50-foot boom capacity at 
20-foot radius of 25,900#%. One with 
70-foot boom capacity at 30-foot 
radius of 22,0002. 


Rotating speed of cranes—3 RPM 

Hoisting speed on single part line— 
150 FPM 

Travel speed—150 FPM 


Cranes complete with Westinghouse 
Type K 56 H.P. D.C., 525 RPM, 
550 volt motors and controllers. 


Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc. 
Box 636, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
1 - WORTHINGTON 
DIESEL ENGINE 


265 H.P.—4 Cylinders—327 R.P.M. 
Direct Connected to 230 KVA, 184 
KW, 440 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
General Electric A.C. Generator. 
Complete with Worthington starting 
and completely equipped for opera- 
tion. In very good mechanical con- 
dition. Inspection and operation can 


be arranged. 
National Annealing Box Company 
Washington, Pa. 





FOR SALE 


STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


1—20” Farrel Birmingham 3 High Rolling 
Mill. 

1—12” Mill 3 High. 

38—Lewis Wire Coilers. 

1—8-ton Electric Furnace. 

1—Logemann Scrap Baler 72 x 28 x 20. 


1—450 HP Allis Syn. Motor, Speed 450 
Volts 2200 & Reducer 2.5:1. 


SCHNITZER STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
3300 N. W. Yeon Ave., Portland, Ore. 














SELLERS—BUYERS—TRADERS 


IRON & STEEL 

Mere 38 
for Your PRODUCTS Yeors’ 
Dollar! : INC. 


3462 S. Brainard Ave. 
* Chicago, Hlinots e 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 





Experience 


FOR SALE 


HEAVY STRUCTURAL 


“T"’ BEAMS 


8 pieces: 36” high, 15’ long, 
9/16” web, 12” flange, 
11/16” thick. 

14 pieces: 86” high, 15 ft. long, 
11/16” web, 16%” flange. 
1-1/16” thick. 





Carload of %” steel plates: 
13’ to 23° long, 40” wide. 
Quantity of 5” channels 8’ long 
Quantity of 8” channels 14’ long 


IRONTON PRODUCTS CO. 
Phone 1213 


Ilronton, Ohie 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Swuper-quality machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all ether 
Track Accessories. 


Although our tomnages are not as large as here- 
tefere, most sizes are usually available from ware- 
house stecks. 


Every effort made to take care of emergency 
requirements. Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


1564 ft. 150 Ib. iy 22 x 12 x 14” 
WNS1 Com ynchronous 


guaranteed. 
pipe and fittings also available. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
503 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


100,000 GALLON 
STEEL TANK 


Oval Bottom Tank with 100 ft. tower. 
Address inquiries to: 


CITY OF HIALEAH—HIALEAH, FLA. 








RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other railway 
material. 


Write, wire or phone for prices. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
188 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 











—REBUILT— 


ca pan ag ¥ 
Saree atc ey naar 
GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicago, tt. 








BORING MILL, 84” N-B-P, R.P.T., M.D 
BORING MILL. 42* Bullard, 2 heads, M.D 
DRILL, Radial $-1/2’ Cincinnati-Bickford, M.D 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel 36° & 54” Gleason, M.D 
HAMMER, Steam Forging | 100 Ib. A -B-P 
SHEARS, Plate 44° & 54” x 3/16" N 

SHEAR les No. 4 Cleve. 67x6” Ade, M > 
STRAIGHT SNER, Wire Shuster, cap. 5/8 
STRAIGHTENER, Tube Torrington 1/4”-5/8" O.D 
STRAIGHTENER, Plate 12-roll H&J, 84” x 1/4” 
TURRET LATHE, 34’ Gisholt, H.S.-1/4", M.D 
TU RRET LATHE’ 26” Libby, H.S. 7-1/2; 8.P.D. 


~w ys sm abl COMPANY 


28th Street & A . R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








RELAYING RAIL 
Practieally all weights—<Any quantitv. Im- 
mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 

Write, Wire, or Phone 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charleston, W. Va. 














FOR SALE 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


50S. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois 
















ROLLING MILLS 
cl EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FC ER 











RAIL-ACCESSORIES 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


. BOUGHT . SOLD . 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 First Ave., So. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash. New York, N. Y. 











IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


good used or rebuilt equipment or materials—Place an advertisement in this 


section. Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Positions Wanted 


CHIEF ENGINEER— DESIRES POSITION. 
Twenty years’ experience in production 

time study- and tool engineering of sheet metal 
stampings and precision parts. Past three years 
have been devoted to engineering the fabrication 
of aircraft parts, assemblies pre- 
cision. Possess executive ability, initiative, have 
high efficiency record. Received a special en- 
gineering education. Age 41, married, have cer- 





tificate of availability. Reply Box 951, STEEL, | 


Penton Blidg., Cleveland. 





SALESMAN HAVING PERSONAL CONTACTS 
with Detroit industrial buyers for past eighteen 
years wants new connection. Past draft age. Re- 
ply Box 956, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A STEEL 
Foundry Manager, may I present my creden- 
tials and talk with your officials? Reply Box 957, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


Employment Service 











Commissien. - Soe Se 
re Sed by refund ine. wh Delwend Bide. e- Bae, 





CLASSIFIED ) RATES 
All Fo gases wre ether than ery Weated.” ti 


all capitals, 1.75, on 
additional te um 
necessary on “Positions Wanted” 
Rephes forwarded without charge. 
Dispiayed classified rates on request. 


Address your copy and instructions to STEEL. 
Penton Bhdg., Cleveland. 


Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 





PERMANENT POSITION 

TUBING ENGINEER 
For Electric Welded Tubing Plant. Excel- 
lent Post War rtunity for party with 
the required qualifications. Must be Draft 
Exempt and eligible under W.M.P. C.S. 
Plan. Salary commensurate with a ° 
Only those experienced please reply. Rep 
in complete detail to Box 946, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland. 











WANTED: ENGINEER DRAFTSMAN. ME- 
chanical, also experienced in alloy tank construc- 
tion designs. Apply by letter stating past experi- 
ence, draft status, and salary expected. Welin 
Davit 7 Boat Corp., 500 Market St., Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 


MALLEABLE FOUNDRY FOREMAN 
Excellent war and peace-time opportunity in 
jobbing shop making medium work. Write, giv- 
ing complete caniiiantions. age and previous 
experience Reply Box 953, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland. 


_ Accounts Wanted 


FACTORY REPRESENTATION OR DISTRIB- 
utorship wanted by capable and energetic sales 
engineer with long record successful operation 
and many established contacts among war pro- 


duction plants Chicago and Detroit areas. Have 
good record as producer, versatile in accom- 
plishments and adaptability. If not now repre- 
sented or unsatistactorily represented these areas, 
and your line holds postwar possibilities, corre- 
| spondence is invited. Reply Box 958, STEEL, 


Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


SALES ENGINEERING 
Sales Engineering Organization located in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, fully covering Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana, is seeking additional limes on Tools, 
Rubber, Steel, Plastics, or Mechanical Specialties. 
Can show record of success. Write Box 952, 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 











CONTRACT WORK 


WANTED 


Well known distributor of machine tools, 
steel and mill supplies has opening for 
high-grade man to cover industrial ac- 
counts in Indiana territory. A successful 
selling record ond experience in at least 
one of the above lines absolutely essential. 
Permanent position; excellent opportunity. 
State quolifications in first letter. Kindly 
do not answer this advertisement unless 
you meet the requirements outlined 


Address Box 954 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 











WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing, 
alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving full 
information, experience, etc., to Box 894, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT, 
enced, for Structural Steel 
capacity 2000 tons per month. Must be experi 
enced in all phases of accounting and cost analy- 
sis and able to assume responsibility Address 
Box 955, STEEL. Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


EXPERI- 


Fabricating Shep 


MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN WITH PRAC- 
tical mechanical experience in blanking, draw- 
ing and forming dies for sheet aluminum prod- 
ucts in defense plant in Midwest; give ¢ 
ence and full ioulars. Reply Box 936, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


TOOL MAKERS FOR DEFENSE PLANT IN 
Midwest; give experience and full particulars. 
Reply Box 982, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleve- 
land. 








Send your inquisies for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
designers ond of wire and ribbon 


SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 

handle No. 10 gauge and lighter. 

Send us your inquiries for estimates. 
THE HAINES COMPANY 














yourself in line to receive your 
share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this sec- 
tion. Write STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland. 











July 19, 1948 





We also solicit your bids for cam milling 1931 W. Lake St. Chicago, tf. 
SUB- CONTRACT WORK - : 
is being given out daily. Put Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES. INC., NORTH WALES. 
Pa. Grev Iron and Semi Stee! Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood. tron. Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 


WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 
PANS 

BELT GUARDS 


aT 


GEAR and 


BLUM MFG. CO. 


THE KIRK & 














THE EXECUTIVE a STOPS TO THI = 


Workers’ Living Costs going up... and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . burt 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 


getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America's all-out war effort by 


STEEL 
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A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 


That's why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond selling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 





yi | 
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Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these days” 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
pfesentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—shis 
year's bonds are to win! So \et's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 


together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


...now do your best! 


#20046 
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ADVERTISING 





INDEX 








* Advertisements appear in previous issues. 





Where-To-Buy Products Index carried quarterly. 








Abrasive Co. 


Abrasive Products, inc. 


Accurate Spring Mfg. Co. 


1 Engineering Co., The 


Aviva: Stenderd 
trand 


_ Fle ib! Coupling % 
x xidie g o. 
_ Wood a7 
Aldrich Pump C Fie 
Allegheny Ulu Stee! 
Allen-Bradley Co 
Alliance Machine a. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Alloy Metal Abrasive Co. 
Alrose Chemical Co. 
Aluminum ag of America 
American Cor 
American Air ag Co. Inc. 
Shoe ’ 


Corp. 


& Cable Co. i 


Division 
& Cable Co., 
can Chain Division 


Inc., Ameri- 


Ameri- 


Inc., 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Page 
Steel & Wire Division 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Wright 


ng Soivision 

American Chain ae of American Chain 
& Cable Co. 

Chemtieat® "Paint Co. 


t Co. 


> RAE Association 
se Branch of the Ameri- 


Products Co. 

MonoRail Co. 

Nickeloid Co. 

American Pipe Bendi Machine Co., Inc. 
American Pulverizer Co. 

Roller Bearing Co. 

Rolling = Co., The 


Co., e 


il Co. 
-BI Mfg. C 
tg ar - , “te g. Co. 
Atlos Car & Mfg. Co. 


Atlas Drop Co. 
Atles Lumnite Cement Co. 
B 


Wilcox Co., Refractories Div. 
Wilcox Tube Co. 


Babcock & 
Babcock & 


wark Division, The Baldwin 
ca Works 
ws Bearings Division, The Torrington 
Barium Stainless Steel Corp. 

. Wal Co., Division of Associated 
Spring Corporation 

w. and John, Co. 
Basic SE Inc. 
y DAS 

ty 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
Beall Tool Co. 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co. 
Belmont tron yom 
Bethlehem 


Machine Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 8. 
Blaw-Knox 8 apg . ae Knox Co. 


Bliss & 5 aoe in, 


a oe 
Bohn Satine Bross Corp. 


Sas 


Chuck Grinder C 
Bie ‘Cow The” r Engineering Co. 
oe Co., Ay 
Bundy Tubing Co. 
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Cadman ~ W., Mfg. Co. 

Caicos Steel & Iron Co. 

Carboloy Ce. Inc. 

Ca o., The 

Cardox Corp 

Cornegie-lilinois Steel <> 48. 
e 


pa agg Steel Co., 


E ineering Co. 


Champion Rivet Co 
Chase Fou : Mig. Co. 
Chicago Mfg. & Distributing Co. 


Chicago Metal Hose A? 

Chicago Perforatin 
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First to make bearings last! 


Scarcely bigger than your fist, the Farval Measuring Valve gives you two- 
fisted protection: 1—It keeps bearings of every type in fighting trim by 
delivering lubricant in the right amounts, at the right intervals; 2—It 
safeguards your production even with machines rolling 24 hours a day. 


Farval was first to build the modern Centralized Lubricating System—is 
today the largest producer. A few pounds of Farval helps to insure your 
investment in tons of critical metals—prolongs the life of bearings—pro- 
tects operating schedules—and saves Time—saves Men—saves Power. 


Put protection first—make your bearings last. Install Farval! 


THE FARVAL CORPORATION, 3270 East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 


TO EVERY BEARING 


Be ARV AL 








Back-up roll assembly for a 96” plate mill with 
Timken Roll Neck Bearings mounted in chocks 
at both ends ready for installation in the hous 


ing. Self-contained, simple, compacts makes roll 


dhanging easy; ®° complicated oF delicate parts 
to handle; positive lubrication; chocks effective- 
ly sealed against leakage of lubricant oF entrance 


of foreign matter. 


Timken Roll Neck Bearings in mountings simi- 
lar to this have rolled the highest tonnages ever 
rolled by any roller bearings used on mill roll 
necks—upwards 0 f eight million tons—@t the low- 
est bearing cost pet ton rolled ever recorded. The 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEAR. 








